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I. r T' , HE whole vaft country of Germany (a) is feparated 

from Gaul (b), from Rhastia and Pannonia, by the 

Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sarmatia, by a chain 
of mountains (c), and, where the mountains fubfide, mutual 
dread forms a fufficient barrier.. The reft is bounded by the 
ocean, embracing in its depth of water, feveral fpacious bays (d), 
and illands of prodigious extent, whofe kings and people are 

now, in fome meafure, known to us, the progrefs of our arms 
having made (e) recent difcoveries. The Rhine has its fource 
on the fteep and lofty fummit of the Rhastian Alps (f), from 
which it precipitates, and, after winding towards the weft, di- 

« reds 
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reels its courfe through a long trad of country, and falls into the 
Northern Ocean. The Danube, gufhing down the foft and gentle 
declivity of the mountain Abnoba (g) y vifits feveral nations in 

its progrefs, and at laft, through fix channels (the feventh is ab- 

♦ 

forbed in fens and marfhes), difeharges itfelf into the Pontic Sea. 


II. The Germans, there is reafon to think, are an indigenous 


(a) 


natives of the country, without any in¬ 


termixture of adventitious fettlers from other nations. In 
the early ages of the world, the adventurers, who ifltied forth 
in queft of new habitations, did not traverfe extenfive trads of 
land (b) ; the firft migrat 
day the Northern Ocean, 


Even at this 


vaft 


as I 


may 


(o 


(hips from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers of a 
turbulent and unknown fea out of the cafe, who would leave the 
fofter climes of Afia, Africa, or Italy, to fix his abode (d) in 
Germany? where nature offers nothing but feenes of deformity; 
where the inclemency of the feafons never relents; where the land 
prefents a dreary region, without form or culture, and, if we 


an 


;pt the affedion of a native fpr his mother country, without 
allurement to make life fupportable. In old fongs and 




(f), who was born of the Earth* and Mannus 


• i # * 

are celebrated as the founders of the German race. Mannus (g) 


it is faid, had three 


from whom the Ingsevones, who 


Hermiones 




< 0 m i 

country; and the Iftsevones, Who-' occupy the remaining trad, 
have all refpedively derived their tonnes.-' Some,-indeed, taking 

• • “ * 7 ' t ‘j— * 

advantage of the obfeurity that hangs over- remote and fabuloul 




ifliie 


trace 




J 





« 
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trace the names of various tribes, fuch as the Marfians, the 
Gambrivians (b), the Suevians, and the Vandals (i). The an¬ 
cient date and authenticity of thofe names are, as they con¬ 
tend, clearly afeertained. The word Germany is held to 

be of modem addition. In fupport of this hypothefis, they 

♦ ^ 

tell us that the people, who firft palled the Rhine, and took pcf- 
feflion of a canton in Gaul, though known at prefent by the 

name of Tungrians, were, in that expedition, called Germans, 

' and thence the title aflumed by a band of emigrants, in order 

to fpread a general terror in their progrefs, extended itfelf by 

degrees, and became, in time, the appellation of a whole people. 
They have a current tradition that Hercules (l) vifited thofe 
parts. When milling to battle, they ling, in preference to all 
other heroes, the prailes of that ancient worthy. 


III. The Germans abound with rude drains of verfe, the 

% % 

reciters of which, in the language of the country, are called 
Bards (a). With this barbarous poetry they inflame their minds 


of a&ion 


the 


A K-J 

to make bn the minds of the 


» % 

grow terrible to the enemy, or delpa: 
g (b) produces an animated or a feeble 


Ndr 


be 


tone of human organs: it is rather a furious uproar; a wild 

virtue. The vociferation ufed upon thefe 


chorus 
oCcafions 


military 


application of their bucklers to their mouths, and by the reper- 

irfting out with redoubled force. An opinion prevails 


of 


wanderings 


famous 


ern 


Ocean, and that, having penetrated into the country 


Vol 


C 


he 
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he built, on the banks of the Rhine, the city of Afcibur- 
gium (c) y which is inhabited at this day, and Hill retains the 

name given originally by the founder. It is further added, that 

an altar dedicated to Ulyffes (dj 9 with the name of Laertes, his 
father, engraved upon it, was formerly difcovered at Afcibur- 
gium. Mention is likewife made of certain monuments and 
tomb-ftones, ftill to be feen on the confines of Germany and 
Rhjetia, with epitaphs, or infcriptions, in Greek characters. But 
thefe affertions it is not my intention either to eftabhfh or to 
refute: the reader will yield, or withhold his affent, according to 

his judgment or his fancy* 

IV. I have already acceded to the opinion of thofe, who 
think that the Germans have hitherto fubfifted without inter¬ 
marrying with other nations, a pure, unmixed, and independent 
race, unlike any other people, all bearing the marks of a 
diftinft national character. Hence, what is very remarkable 
in fuch prodigious numbers, a family-likenefs throughout the 
nation; the fame form and feature (a), ftern blue eyes, 
ruddy hair, their bodies large and robuft, but powerful only in. 
hidden efforts. They are impatient of toil and labour; thirft 
and heat overcome them; but, from the nature of their foil 
and climate, they are proof againft cold and hunger. 


V. The face of the country, tnougn in iuwc F <u» 
prefents a cheerlefs feene, covered with tfie gloom of forefts, or- 

* . . -It Yl __ _ tKrt Kminr1ari<*R 


deformed 
of Gaul, moift and fwampy 


/ \ 

fide of Noricum (a) 


9 


fury 


V egetation 


thrives with fufficient vigour. The foil produces grain, but is 
unkind to fruit-trees (b ); well flocked with cattle, but of an 
underfize, and deprived by nature of the ufual growth and 


ornament 
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ornament of the head. The pride of a German confifts in the 
number of his flocks and herds: they are his only riches, and in 
thefe he places his chief delight. Gold and filver are withheld 
from them; is it by the favour or the wrath of Heaven ? I do , 
not, however, mean to affert (c) that in Germany there are no 
veins of precious ore ; for who has been a miner in thofe re¬ 
gions ? Certain it is, they ‘do not enjoy the pofleffion and ufe 
of thofe metals with our fenfibility. There are, indeed, filver 
veflels to be feen amongft them, but they were prefents to their 
chiefs or ambafladors; the Germans regard them in no better 
light than common earthen-ware. It is, however, obfervable, 
that near the borders of the empire, the inhabitants fet a value 
upon gold and filver, finding them fubfervient to the purpofes 
of commerce. The Roman coin is known in thofe parts, 
and fome of our fpecie is not only current, but in requeft. 
In places more remote, the fimplicity of ancient manners (till 
prevails t commutation of property is their only traffic. Where 
money paffies in the way of barter, our old coin is the raoft accept¬ 
able, particularly that which is indented at the edge, or ftamped 
with the impreffion of. a chariot and two horfes, called the s E R- 
rati and big at i (d)> Silver is preferred to gold, not from 
caprice or fancy (e), but becaufe the inferior metal is of more 

expeditious ufe in the purchafe of low-priced commodities. 

/ 

VI. Iron does not abound in Germany (a), if we mayjudge 
from the weapons in general ufe. Swords and large lances are 
feldom feen. The foldier grafps his javelin, or, as it is called in 

their language, his fram ; an inft^ument tipt with a fliort and 
.narrow piece of iron, lharply pointed, and. fo commodious, that 
as occafion requires, he can manage it in clofe engagement, or 

C 2 in 
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h* diftant 


With 


pletely armed. The infantry have an addition o mnn.c 
phns. Each man carries a confiderabie number, and, being naked, 
or, at leaft, not incumbered by his light mantle, he throws 
weapon to a diftance almoft incredible. A 


German 


7Z £T- -«.« 

Breaft-plates are uncommon. In a whole army -you wi no . 
fee more than one or two helmets. Their horfes have neither 
fwiftnefs nor elegance of Ihape, nor are they trained to the va- 

_ 1 S \ ft! ‘it 


fry (c)< 


nous cvuiuii^i^ - \ i i r 

direft line, or wheel fuddenly to the right, is the whole of their 


u t^^nVoniis'Vank: According to the heft eftimate, the 

infantry form the national ftrength, and, forthat^ reafon 
light intermixed with the ca 


airy (d) 


The flower of their 


rmwements rfK aie feleaed for' this purpofe, and placed 
in the front of the lines. The number of thefe is fixed and cer- 


tain: 


each canton fends a 

(0 


hundred, from 
army 


circumftance 

firft 


zzz,* * — • “;r! 


fkill, not fear 


(f). To give ground in 
ou return to the charge, is military 
In the moil fierce and obftinate 

fortune of the day is doubtful (g) y 

% 

off their flain. To abandon their 

-.. * 

gui 


ft eld is a flagitious crime. The perfon . 

from religious rites, and excluded from the affembly of the ftate.. 

Many who furvived their honour on the day of battle, have 


gnominy 


a 


VII. Tbi 


4 ! 
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VII. The kings in Germany (a) 

nobility 


*3 

their election to 


the generals are cliofen for their 

valour. The power of the former is not arbitrary or un¬ 
limited (b ); the latter command more by warlike example, than 
by their authority. To be of a prompt and dating fpiiit in battle* 
and to attack in the front of the lines, is the popular character of 
the chieftain: when admired for his bravery, he is fure to be 


obeyed. Jurifdidio 


veiled in the priefts. It is theirs to 


fit in judgment upon all offences. By them, delinquents aie 

ftifed with ftripes. The power of punilhing 


irons 


(c).. When 


neither the air of vindidive juftice, nor of military execution 

it is rather a religious fentence, inflided with the fandion of 
the god, who, according to the German creed, attends their ar- 

on the day of battle.. To imprefs on their minds the idea 


mies 


carry 


from 


depofitory, 


(d) 


with heroic ardour, is the manner in which their battalions are 
formed. They are neither muftered, nor embodied by chance.. 


family 


nors. 


(e) 


the encasement, the foldier hears the fhrieks of 


• 1 

his wife, and the cries of his children 


Thefe are the darling 


ivitneffes of his condud,. the applauders of his valour, at once 
belovedv and .valued. The wounded feek their mothers and 
their wives: undifmayed at the fight, the women count each 
honourable fear, and fuck the gulhing blood.. They are even 
hardy enough to mix with the combatants, adminiftering refrelh- 

ment, and. e.xhprting them to deeds of valour,. 


VIII. From; 


I4 the manners of 

VIII. From tradition, they have a variety of indances of 
armies put to the rout, and by the interpofition of their wives 
and daughters again incited to renew the charge. Their wo¬ 
men faw the ranks give way, and rufhing forward^ in the m- 
ftant, by the vehemence of their cries and Applications, by op- 
pofing (a) their breads to danger, and by reprefenting the horrors 
of flavery, redored the order of the battle. To a German mine 
the idea of a woman led into captivity is infupportable. In 
confequence of this prevailing fentiment, the dates, which de¬ 
liver as hodages the daughters of illudrious families, are bound 
by the mod effectual obligation. There is, in their opinion, 
fomething facred in the female fex (b) 9 and even the power of 
Weeing future events. Their advice is, therefore, always 
heard; they are frequently confulted, and their refponfes are 
deemed oracular. We have feen, in the reign of Vefpalian, the 
famous Veleda (c) revered as a divinity by her countrymen. e- 
fore her time, Aurinia and others were held in equal veneration; 
but a veneration founded on fentiment and fuperdition, free from 

that fervile adulation which pretends to people heaven with 

• - 

human deities. 

% 

♦ 

IX. Mercury is the god (a) chiefly adored in Germany. 
On dated days they think it lawful to offer to him human viftims. 
They facrifice to Hercules and Mars (b) fuch animals as are 
ufually flain in honour of the gods. In fome parts of the country 
D { the Suevians, the worfliip of Ids (c) is edabhflied. To trace 

$he introduction of ceremonies, which had their growth in an¬ 
other part of the world, were an invefligation for which I have 

»o materials: fuffice it to fay, that the figure of a fhip (the 

•vmbolic reprefentation of the goddefs) clearly fhews that the 
* religion 
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religion was imported into the country. Their deities are not 
immured in temples, nor reprefented under any kind of refem- 
blance to the human form. To do either were, in their opi¬ 
nion (d) y to derogate from the majefty of fuperior beings. Woods 
and groves (e) are the facred depofitaries; and the fpot being 
eonfecrated to thofe pious ufes, they give to that facred recefs 
the name of the divinity that fills the place, which is never pro- 
phaned by the fteps of man. The gloom fills every mind with- 
awe; revered at a diftance, and never feen but with the eye of 

contemplation. 


X. Their attention to auguries, and the pra&ice of divining 

by lots (a), is condu&ed with a degree of fuperftition not ex¬ 
ceeded by any other nation. Their mode of proceeding by lots 
is wonderfully fimple. The branch of a fruit-tree is cut into 

fmall pieces, which, being all diftindly marked, are thrown at 
random on a white garment. If a queftion of public intereft 


perfo 


than 


iy fl) 


gods, his eyes devoutly raifed to heaven, he holds up three times 

each fegment of the twig, and. as the marks rife in fucceflion, 

If appearances prove unfavourable,, 


interprets 


there ends all confutation for that day: if, on the other hand, 
the chances are propitious,, they require,, for greater certainty, 
the fandtion of aufpices. The. well known fuperftition, which 
in other countries confute the flight and notes of birds, is alfo 
eftabliihed in Germany; but to receive intimations of future 
events from horfes (c) is the peculiar’ credulity of the country. 
For this purpofe a number of milk-white fteeds, unprophaned 
By mortal labour, is conftantly maintained at the public expence, 

and 
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groves 


When 


liarneffed 


accompanied by the king, or chief of the Rate, attends to watch 

the motions and the neighing of the horfes. No other mode of 

is received with fuch implicit faith by the people, the 
and the priefthood. The horfes, upon thefe folemn oc- 


augury 


gods. 


their favoured interpreters. They 



another way of 


prying 
to knc 


the 


LV4.w -- j 

iflue of an important war. They feize, by any 
means in their power, a captive (d) from the adverfe nation, 
and commit him in Angle combat with a champion fele&ed 

. _ ^ - . A_ 


from 


after 


j * 

country, and the vidory, Wherever it falls 


fure 


XI. In 


of inferior moment the chiefs decide (a) 


important qutftions are referved for the whole community. 
Yet even in thofe cafes, where all have a voice, the bufinefs is 
difcufled and prepared by the chiefs. The general affembly, if 
no fudden alarm calls the people together, has its fixed and 
dated periods, either at the new or full moon (b). This is 
thought the feafon mod propitious to public affairs. Then- 
account of time differs from that of the Romans: inllead of 


co 


Their 


days, they reckon the number of nights 
ordinances are fo dated; and their proclamations run in the fame 

ftyle. The night, according to them, leads the day. Their 

paffion for liberty is attended with this ill confequence: 


when 


affemble 


time. 


■ity 


obedience: to mark their 


independent fpirit, they do not convene at once, but two 

1 


or 


three 


< 
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three clays are loft in delay. When they think themfelves Suffi¬ 
ciently numerous, the bufinefs begins. Each man takes, lus 
feat (>d), completely armed. Silence is proclaimed by the priefts, 
who ftill retain their coercive authority. The king (e), or chid 
of the community, opens the debate: the reft are heard in their 
turn, according to age, nobility of defcent, renown in war, or 
fame for eloquence. No man didates to the affembly: he may 
perfuade, but cannot command. When any thing is advanced 
not agreeable to the people, they rejed it with a general mur¬ 
mur. If the proportion pleafes, they brandilh their javelins. 
This is their higheft, and moft honourable mark of applaufe: 
they affent in a military manner, and praife by the found of 

their arms. 


XII. In this council of the ftate accufations are exhibited, 
and capital offences profecuted. Pains and penalties ai‘e pro¬ 
portioned to the nature of the crime. For treafon and de- 
fertion (a), the fentence is to be hanged on a tree: the coward, and 
fuch as are guilty of unnatural pradices (b), are plunged under 
a hurdle into bogs and fens. In thefe different punifhments 
the point and fpirit of the law is, that crimes, which affed the 
ftate, may be expofed to public notoriety: infamous vice (c) 
cannot be too foon buried in oblivion. He, who is convided 


(d), 


or of cattle. 


(0 


munity, and part to the perfon injured, or to his family. It is 
in thefe affemblies that princes are chofen (f), and chiefs eleded 

to ad as magiftrates in the feveral cantons of the ftate. To each 
of thefe judicial officers afliftants are appointed from the body of 
the people, to the number of a hundred, who attend to give their 


ftrengthen 


Vol. IV. 


D 


XIII. A Ger- 



i9 
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be furpafled in valour by his companions; and not to vie 
with him in martial deeds, is equally a reproach to his followers. 


(a) 


defend 


in infamy. - All are bound to 
in the heat of adion, and to make even their own adions fub- 

I 

fervient to his renown. This is the bond of union, the moft 
facred obligation. The chief fights for victory; the followers 


for 


long pe 


1 

lax into flotli and indolence, it often happens that the young 
nobles feek a more adive life (b) in the fervice of other ftates 
engaged in war. ' The German mind cannot brook repofe. The 


held of dancer is the held of 


Without violence and ra- 


He 


^ • 

pine a train of dependants cannot be maintained. The chief 

mull fhew his liberality, and the follower expeds it. 

4 

mands (c). at one time this warlike horfe, at another 
torious lance imbrued with the blood of the 


the enemy, 
always be plentiful 


The 


* • 

his followers. War 


* 1 1 

chieftain. To cultivate the earth, and wait' 


of the feafons 


hly 


held 


In a word, 


may 


price of 
principh 


• 4 


l * 


When 


mind is furik in floth. 


(a) does not afford 




• ^ ■ S ' ^ 

employment.' 4 The time 1 is paffed in lleep and gluttony. ’The 

’ | 

intrepid warrior, who in the held braved every danger, becomes 
in time of peace a liftlefs fluggard. The management of his 


D 2 


lioufe 



J8 the manners of 

• \ 


XIII. A German tranfa&s no 


public 


without being completely armed (a). The right of carrying 
arms is aflumed by no perfon whatever, till the ftate has declared 
him duly qualified. The young candidate is introduced before 
the aflembly, where one of the chiefs, or his father, or fome near 




This, with 


(c) \ the youth from 
ie was confidered as par 


hold: he is now a member of the commonwealth.. In honour 
of illuftrious birth, and to mark the fenfe men entertain of the 

father’s merit, the fon, though yet of tender years, is called to 
the dignity of a prince or chief. Such as are grown up to man¬ 
hood, and have fignalized themfelves by a fpirit of enterprife, 
have always a number of retainers in their train. Where merit 

is confpicuous, no man blulhes to be feen in the lift of followers, 
or companions (d). A clanfhip is formed in this manner, with 
degrees of rank and fubordination. The chief judges the pre- 

tenfions of all, and afligns to each man his proper ftation. A 
fpirit of emulation prevails among his whole train, all ftruggling 

to be the firft in favour, while the chief places all his glory in 

| • 

the number and intrepidity of his companions. In that con- 
fifts his dignity (e): to be furrounded by a band of young men. 

is the fource of his power; in peace, his brighteft ornament; 
in war, his ftrongeft bulwark. Nor is his fame confined to his 
own country; it extends to foreign nations, and is then of the 
firft importance, if he furpafles his rivals in the number and 
courage of his followers. He receives prefents from all parts; 

ambafiadors are fent to him ; and his name alone is often fuffi- 

♦ 

dent to decide the iflue of a war. 


XIV. In the field of a&ion, it is difgraceful to the prince to 



be 
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houfe and lands he leaves to the women, to the old men, and 
the infirm part of his family. He himfelf lounges in ftupid re- 
pofe, by a wonderful diverfity of nature (b)> exhibiting in the 

fame man the molt inert averfion to labour, and the fierceft prin¬ 
ciple of a&ioii. It is a cuftom eftablifhed in the feveral ftates, to 

prefent a contribution of corn and cattle (c) to their chieftains. 
Individuals follow the example, and this bounty proves at once 
an honour to the prince, and his belt fupport. Prefents are allb 
fent from the adjacent ftates, as well by private perfons, as in 
the name of the community. Nothing is fo flattering to the 

pride of the chiefs as thofe foreign favours, cohfifting of the beft 
horfes, magnificent armour, fplendid harnefs (d), and beautiful 
collars. The Romans have lately taught them to receive pre¬ 
fents of money (e). 

* 

XVI. The Germans, it is well known, have no regular 
cities (a ); nor do they allow a continuity of houfes. They 
dwell in feparate habitations, difperfed up and down, as a grove, 
a meadow, or a fountain happens to invite. They have villages, 
but not, in our fafhion, with a feries of conneded buildings. 
Every tenement ftands detached, with a vacant piece of ground 
round it (b j, either to prevent accidents by fire, or for want of 
fkill in the art of building. They neither know the ufe of mor¬ 
tar nor of tiles. They build with rude materials, regardlefs of 
beauty, order, and proportion. Particular parts are covered over 
with a kind of earth fo fmooth and fhining, that the natural 
veins have fome refemblance to the lights and ftiades of painting. 
Befides thefe habitations, they have a number of fubterraneous 
caves (c), dug by their own labour, and carefully covered over 
with dung ; in winter their retreat from cold, and the repofitory 

of their corn. In thofe recedes they not only find a fhelter from 

the 
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it 


the rigour of the feafon, but in times of foreign invafion their 
effeds are fafely concealed. The enemy lays wafte the open 
country, but the hidden treafure efcapes the general ravage; fafe 
;n its obfcurity, or becaufe the fearch would be attended with too 
much trouble. 


XVII. The 


( a ) 


with a clafp, or, when that cannot be had, with a thorn. Naked 
in other refpeds, they loiter away whole days by the fire-fide (b). 
The rich wear a garment, not, indeed, difplayed and flowing, 
like the Parthians, or the people of Sarmatia, but drawn fo tight, 
that the form of the limbs is palpably expreffed (c). The Ik ins 
of wild animals are alfo much in ufe. Near the frontier, on the 
borders of the Rhine, the inhabitants wear them, but with an air 
of negled, that (hews them altogether indifferent about the choice. 
The people, who live more remote, near the northern feas (d)> 
and have not acquired by commerce a tafte for new-fafhioned 
apparel, are more curious in the feledion. They 


dioofe 




off the furs 


9 

with the fpoil, decorated with party-coloured fpots, or fragments 


fkin 


plored by the Romans. In point of drefs there is no diftindion 
between the fexes, except that the garment of the women is 
frequently made of linen, adorned with purple ftains, but with¬ 
out fleeves, leaving the arms and part of the bofom uncovered. 


XVIII. Marriage 


tution (a). In the national chara&er there is nothing fo truly 
commendable. To be contented with one wife is peculiar to the 

Germans. They differ, in t 


from 


nations. 


few 


however 
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inftant, and inflided (c) by the hufband. He cuts off the hair 
of his guilty wife (X), and, having affembled her relations, ex¬ 
pels her naked from his houfe, purfuing her with ftripes through 
the village. To public lofs of honour no favour is fhewn. She 
may poffefs beauty, youth, and riches; but a hufband fhe can 

never obtain. Vice is not treated by the Germans as a fubjed 

* 

of raillery, nor is the profligacy of corrupting and being cor¬ 
rupted called the fafhion of the age (e). By the pradice of fome 
Hates, female virtue is advanced to Hill higher perfection: with, 
them none but virgins marry (f). When the bride has fixed 
her choice, her hopes of matrimony are clofed for life. With. 

one hufband, as with one life, one mind, one body, every 

% 

woman is fatisfied : in him her happinefs is centered ; her defires 

. # 

* # 

extend no farther; and the principle is not only an affedion for 
her hufband’s perfon, but a reverence for the married ftate (g).. 
To fet limits to population, by rearing up only a certain number 
of children, and deftroying the reft (b), is accounted a flagitious 


of Ger 


0 ) 


XX. In every faniily the children are reared ftp in filth (a). 
They run about naked, and in time grow ■ up to that ftrength 

and fize of limb which we behold with wonder. The infant 

' . *. 

is nourilhed at the mother's breaft, not turned over to mules 

1 

and to fervants. No diftindion is made between the future 
chieftain and .the infant fon of a common Have. On the lame 

r | 

ground, and mixed with the fame cattle^ they pafs their days? 
till the age of manhood draws the line of reparation/^), and 

early valour fhews the perfon of ingenuous birth. It is generally 

» * • 

^ • 

late before their young men enjoy the pleafurcs of love (c ); by 
cpnfequence, they are not enfeebled in,their prime. Nor are 

the 
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however, the eftedt of loofe defire, but occafioned by the am¬ 
bition of various families, who court the alliance of the chief 
diftinguifhed by the nobility of his rank and character. The 
bride brings no portion ; Are receives a dowry from her hufband. 
In the pretence of her parents and relations he makes a tender of 
part of his wealth : if accepted, the match is approved. In the 
choice of the prefents, female vanity is not confulted. There are 
no frivolous trinkets to adorn the future bride. The whole for¬ 
tune coni ills of oxen, a caparifoned .horfe, a flrield, a fpear, and 

a fvvord. She in return delivers a prefent of arms, and, by this 

# 

exchange of gifts, the marriage is concluded. T. his is the nup¬ 
tial ceremony, this the bond of union, thefe their hymeneal 
gods. Left the wife Ihould think her fex an exemption from the 

rigours of the fevereft virtue, and the toils of war, flie is informed 
of her duty by the marriage ceremony, and thence the -learns, 

that Ihe is received by her hufband to be his partner in toil and 
danger, to dare with him in war, and fuffer with him in peace. 
The oxen yoked, the horfe accoutred, and the arms given on 
the occafion, inculcate this leffon; and thus flie is prepared to live, 
and thus to die. Thefe are the terms of their union : flie receives 
her armour as a facred treaftue, to be picferved inviolate, and 
tranfmitted with honour to her fons (b), a portion for their 
wives, and from them defcendible to her grand-children. 

t 

\ 

XIX. In confequence of thefe manners, the married ftate is a 

life of affedtion and female conftancy. The virtue of the woman 

is guarded from ledudtion: no public fpedtacles (a) to-feduce 

her; no banquets to inflame her paflions; no baits of pleafure 

to difarm her virtue. The art of intriguing by clandeftine 

letters (b) is unknown to both fexes. Populous as the country 

is, adultery is rarely heard of: when detedted, the punifhment is 

n inftant, 


* 


’ 4 


he manners of 


the virgins married too foon. Both parties wait to attain their 

- " of mutual vigour (d )match 


of their pttentt Hit unde by die moiber'e fide reg»rdf■ 
s _r,., oA%A5nn nothin? inferior to that of their fathe . 


fi fter 


uncled) is neiu *-o—- . ~ , . 

much that in demanding hoftages, that line of kindred is pre- 

* - « • i * rv_ fha AmiUr and. come- 


endearing objects of the family 


quently, the moll tender pledges. 


(f) 


father. 


Laft wills and teftaments are not in ufe. 


cafe of 


of ifiue, the brothers of 


failure 01 muc, - . f 

or elfe the paternal or maternal uncles. A numerous train o 

relations is the comfort and the honour of old age. To live wit - 

out raifing heirs to yourfelf (g) is no advantage in Germany. 


TXI To adopt the quarrels as well as the friendflups of your 
parents and relations (a), is held to be an indifpenfable duty. In 
their refentments, however, they are not implacable. Injuries 
are adjuiled by a fettled meafure of compenfation. Atonement 
is made for (b) homicide by a certain number of cattle, and by 
that fatisfadion the whole family is appealed: a happy regu¬ 
lation, than which nothing can be more conducive to the public 
intereft, fmce it ferves to curb that fpirit of revenge which ts the 
natural refult of liberty in the excefe. Hofp.tahty (c )land con¬ 
vivial pleafure are no where fo liberally enjoyed. To refufe 
admittance to a gueft were an outrage againft humanity The 
mailer of the houfe welcomes every flranger, and regales him to 
the bell of his ability. If his Hock falls Ihort, he becomes a vifi- 
tor to his neighbour, and conduds his new acquaintance to a 
more plentiful table. They do not wan to be invited, nor is it 
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of any confcquence, fince a cordial reception is always certain. 
Between an intimate and an entire ftrangcr no difiinCion is made. 
The law of hofpitality is the fame. The departing gucll receives 
as a prefent whatever he defires, and the hod retaliates by afking 
with the fame freedom. A German delights in the gifts which 
he receives; yet by bellowing he imputes nothing to you as a 
favour, and for what he receives lie acknowledges no obligation. 


XXII. In this manner the Germans pride thcmfclves tspo; 


their franknefs and gencrofity. 


Their hours of ref! arc pro- 


traced to broad day-light. As foon as they rile, the liril thing 
they do is to bathe, and generally, on account of the intenfc 
feverity of the climate, in warm water (a). They then betake 
themfelvcs to their meal, each on a feparate feat, and at his own 
table (b). Having finilhed their repall, they proceed completely 
armed to the difpatch of bufmefs, and frequently to a convivial 


meeting 


To devote both day and night to deep drinking is a 


difgrace to no man. Difputes, as will be the cafe with people 

in liquor, frequently arife, and are fcldom confined to oppro¬ 
brious language. The quarrel generally ends in a fccnc of blood (c). 
Important fubjedls, fuch as the reconciliation of enemies, the 
forming of family alliances, the ele&ion of chiefs, and even 
peace and war (d), are generally canvafled in their carouftng 
fellivals. The convivial moment, according to their notion, is 
the true feafon for bufmefs, when the mind opens it lei f in plain 
fimplicity, or grows warm with bold and noble ideas. Strangers 
to artifice, and knowing no refinement, they tell their fentiments 
without difguife. The pleafure of the table expands their hearts, 
and calls forth every fecret. On the following day the fubject 
of debate is again taken into confideration, and thus two different 

\ ol. IV. E periods 


E 
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periods of time have their diftina tries: when warm, they debate , 


when cool, they decide 


from barley 


XXIII. Their beverage is a liquor drawn 

from wheat, and, like the juice of the grape, fermented to 
fpirit (a) The fettlers on the banks of the Rhine provide them- 
tu J with wine. Their food is of the f.mpleft kind5 wild 

apples, the flelh of an animal recently killed, or coagulated 

Without Ikill in cookery, and without feafoning to 


w 


(c), they eat to fatisfy 


But they do 


not drink merely to quench their thirft. 
liquor to the excefs which 


of 


(d) 


of your arms: their own vices will fubdue 


them. 


XXIV 

have but one fort 


fpedacles boaft of no variety 


They 


A band of young men make it their paftim 
naked amidft poLed fwords and javelins. By conftant ertercfe 

Sind of exhibition is become an art, and art has taught them 

m perform with grace and elegance. Their talents, however, are 
P ' .. ^ r nri_fnmp rlnnanr attends the prac- 


for hire (a) 

of 


In 


the 


r". 


the nlealure ot tne lpeciaiui io —^ * 

raer of a German there is nothing 


rr„ n fnrnlav. Witnoui me ^ ' - 

pa r |\ in their cool and fober moments, they have recour e„ 

ma I- Ta as to a ferious and regular bufmefs, with the moft 

‘defoemte Writ committing their whole fubftance. to chance, and 

perfons upon the laft hazard of the dye. The Infer yields himlelf 

* _ .1_A. v-t TrollCiAi"- 


flavery 


robuft, and valiant, he fubmits 


_4 
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and even expfofed to fale. Such is the effect of a ruinous .and 
inveterate habit. They are vidlims to folly, and they call thcm- 
felves men of honour. The winner is always in a hurry to 
barter away the flaves acquired by fuccefs at play : lie is afhamed 
of his vidtory, and therefore puts away the remembrance of it as 

foon as poifible. 


XXV. The fiaves in general are not arranged at their feveral 
employments in the houfehold affairs, as is the practice at Rome. 


Each ha& his 


j r. 


habitation, and his own eilabiiih 


b 


ervi 


The mailer confiders him as an agrarian dependant (a 

who is obliged to furnifh a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, 

or of wearing apparel. The fl 
tude extends no further. All dbmeilic affairs are managed by 

I 

the mailer’s wife and children. To puniih a Have with flripes, 
to load him with chains, or condemn him to hard labour, is 

unufual. It is true, that flaves 




not under colour of juilice, or of any authority veiled in the 
mailer: but in a tranfport of paifion, in a fit of rage, as is often 


true 


homicide paifes with impunity. 


(c) are not of 


much higher confideration than the adlual flaves; they ob- 


if 


of Germany where monarchy is 


(d), they never 


figure on the ilage of public bufiqefs. In defpotic governments 
they rife above the men of ingenuous birth, and even cclipfe the 
whole body of the nobles'(V,)* In other Hates the fubordination 
of the freedmen is a proof of public liberty. 


XXVI. 

Le profits 


eil 


(a), is unknown in Germany; and that 


E 2 


happy 
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happy ignorance is a better prevention of the evil than a code of 
n ° ^ tTtPv An not fettle on 


prohibitory 


place (b) 


ftate 


country, 
made. 

: a fuf- 


one loot, DUC mui ~ — r ■ ' . , .. 

munity takes poffeffion of a certain trad proportoned to.its num¬ 
ber ofhands; allotments are afterwards made to.individuals ac¬ 
cording to their rank and dignity. In fo extenfive a 
where there is no want of land, the partmon is eafily 
The ground tilled in one year, lies fallow the next, an. _ 
ficient quantity always remains, the labour of the• peope emg 
by no means adequate to the extent or goodnefs of the fo 1. No 

hie they the (kill to make orchard-plantat.ons, to me ofe the 
meadow-grounds, or to lay out and water garden . From the 
Ith they demand nothing but corn Hence them year ts not 
as with the Romans, divided into four feafons. They h 
diftina ideas of winter, fpring, and fummer, and then- language 
has terms for each; but they neither know the bleffings nor the 


(c) 


XXVI 

ambition. 


Tiieik 


(a) 


4 

no other attention. 


have neither pomp nor vain 

lliiilK lUliuuxy l ~V 111 

When the bodies of illuftrious men are to be burned, 

_5„,I W kind of wood for the purpofe, and have 

The funeral pile is neither ftrewed with 


arms 


garments, nor enriched with fragrant fpices. 

Leafed are committed to the flames, and fomettmes h, horih W. 
A mound of turf is raifed to his memory, and this, m th 
opiTion, is a better fepulchre than thofe feuaures of laboured 
grandeur, which difplay the weaknefs of human vanity, and 
a a bed a burthen to the dead. Tears and lamentations are 

foon at an’end, bu, their regret does not fo eafdy wear awaya 

To grieve for the departed is comely in the foftei fex. 

^ . i ✓ \ . 1 •.flmornhPI* thPm. 


friends (c) 


XXVIII. This 
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XXVIII This is the fum of what I have been able to colled' 

touching the origin of the Germans, and the general manners 

of the people. I now fhali enter into a more minute defcription 

of the feveral ftates, their peculiar rites, and the diftindive cha- 
rader of each ; obferving at the fame time, which were the na- 

the Rhine, and tranfplanted themfelves 


firft palled 


(a) 


into Gaul. That the Gauls, in ancient times, were fupcrior to 

we have the authority of Julius Caifar, that 
n of his own affairs. From what is Hated by 

that eminent writer, it is highly probable that colonies from 
Gaul palTed over into Germany : for, in fad, how could a river 
check the migrations of either nation, when it increafed in 

0 - _ ^ , 1 A f 11 


ftrength 


1 


So weak an obftacle 


not repel them from taking polfelfion of a country, not as yet 
marked out by power, and of courfe open to the firft occupant. 
We find, accordingly, that the whole region between the Her- 
cynian foreft (b), the Maine and the Rhine was occupied by 

the Helvetians, and the trad beyond it by the Boians (c) ; both 
originally Gallic nations. The name of Boiemum, which re¬ 
mains to this day, Ihews the ancient ftate of the country, though 
it has fince received a new race of inhabitants. Whether the 
Aravifcians (d), who fettled in Pannonia, were originally a 
colony from the Ofi, a people of Germany; or, on the othei 
hand, whether the Ofi overflowed into Germany from the Ara¬ 
vifcians, cannot now be afeertained. Thus much is certain, the 
laws, the manners, and language of both nations are Hill the fame. 
But which of them firft palfed the Danube ? The fame good and 
evil were to be found on both Tides of the river ; equal poverty 
and equal independance. To be thought of German origin is 
the ambition of the Treverians (c) and the Nervians, both con* 



3° 


ftill infedt 


the manners of 

their national manners, may be 

■ / Z' 


loft 


Vangiones (f) 


fplendour of a warlike defcent. The 

dans, and the Ne,notes, who ftretch along the banks 


Rhine, are, beyond 

Ubians (g) 


doubt, of German extradion. 


UDians igji . 7 . , r Ar ,„ TP 

with their own confent, became known by the name of Agrip- 

hn.ans in honour of their founder; and yet they M look 
mnians, .. formerly 


back with pride to their German origin 
from that country, and having given proof of their fidelity, - 

tained an allotment of territory on the banks of the Rhine, n 
fo much with a view to their fecurity, as to make them a guar 

to defend the Roman frontiei. 


mo ft brave and warlike. 


Batavians (a) 
merlv with t 


driven out by inteftine divisions 


of an ifland, formed 
tent of land on the c 
ance with the Romans. 


friendftlip 


iun-c wiLu mu. - . .. i-pi 

they ftill enjoy, with the addition of peculiar privileges. They 

J J J , i_U-rr wvtr^rmp nfrirPTR. 


are neither infulted with taxes, nor harafled 


from 


Mattiaci (b) 


the day of battle; a nurfery of foldiers. The 
in like manner attached to the intereft of the Romans- In fad, 
the limits of the empire have been enlarged, and the terror o 
our arms has fpread beyond the Rhine and the former boundaries. 
Hence the Mattiaci, ftill enjoying their own fide of the river, are 
Germans by their fituation, yet in fentiment and principle the 

* _ _ . • 1 « 1 .1 _ T> _ A. n fA nilfho— 


friends of 
of 


ftill retain, from their foil and climate, all the iiercenefs of 


• % 


7 


native 
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native charato. The people between the Rhine and the Da¬ 
nube, who occupy a certain tra£t, fubjedt to an import of one 
tenth, and therefore called the Decumate Lands (c), are not to be 
reckoned among the German nations. The Gauls, from their 
natural levity prone to change, and rendered defperate by their 
poverty, were the firft adventurers into that vacant region. * The 
Roman frontier, in procefs of time, being advanced, and garri- 
fons ftationed at proper ports, that whole country became pait 
of a province, and the inhabitants of courfe were reduced to fub- 

je&ion. 


XXX. Beyond 


Mattiaci lies the 


of 


(a), beginning at the Hercynian 
of Germany, a wide and dreary 


JL » • ^ • 

A continued raflge of hills extends over a prodigious trail, till 
n-fAtirlnn- tViinnpr hv rWrees thev fink at laft into an open coun¬ 


try 


* ^ 

Hercynian foreft attends its favoui 


utmoft boundary, and there leaves them, as it were, with 




-r-1 ■ . . i 

their countenance fierce, and their minds endowed with vigour be¬ 
yond the reft of their countrymen. Conlidered as Germans, their 

underftanding is quick and penetrating. They eledt ofticeis fit 
to command, and obey them implicitly ‘ r they keep their lanks, 


and know how to feize their opportunity 


for 


arrange with 


of 


for the night; trufting little to fortune, they depend altogether 
on their valour ; and, what is rare in the hiftory of Barbaiians, 
and never attained without regular difcipline, they place tr.eii 
confidence, not in the ftrength of their armies, but entirely in 
their general (c). The infantry is their main ftrength. Each 

foldier 
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milling 


ikirmiih 


litary tools. You may 

Cattians march to a war. 

{ally out on a fudden emergence, is not men p— . “ 

fiaffily gained, or a quick retreat, may fint the genu* 
cavalry j but all that rapidity, in -the opinion of the 

denotes want of 
courage. 


of mi-r 
;: the 


vi&ory 

of the 


that rapidity, in -the opinion of the Cattians, 

perfeverance is the true mark o 


XXXI. A 


of 


AAAI. « e » - - ; individuals of a bold and ar- 

dent fpirit, is with the Cattians a feature of the nation^ ch ta 
,er From the age of manhood they encourage the growth of the 

ter. rrum & ... , fu n an enemy. 


(a) 

himfelf of that excrefcence 


Hivpit niTTueii oi uicil tAvnex-v.— 7 * 

devoted to heroic virtue. Over the blood and^poils of the ™n- 
^nilhed the face of the warrior is, for the fiift 


anfwered 

thy 


countryf* The fluggard continues unihorn, with the jneouth 
horror of his vifage growing wilder to the clofe of Ins days. 
The men of fuperior courage and uncommon ferocity wear al o 

in that country a badge of infamy, and wi 

_ _ _ , i _ n_fill 




daughter of 


With 


delighted. 


of 


voluntary 


friends 


every 


iriencis anu cuumwu. — - ✓ ~ ~ ,, , . * i . 

made by them: they claim the front of the line as their right, 
11 a ' _nnrl fprrihle. \ liven 


prefenting 
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b time of peace they retain the fame ferocious afped; never 
foftened with an air of humanity. .They have no houfe to dwell 
in, no land to cultivate, no domeftic care to employ them. 

Wherever chance conduds them, they are fure of being main- 

tained. La villi of their neighbours fubftance, and prodigal of 
their own, they perfift in this courfe, till towards the decline of 
life their drooping fpirit is no longer equal to the exertions of a 

fierce and rigid virtue. 


XXXII. The Ufip 


(a) 


the 


Cattians 


territory lies on the banks of the 


ftill flowing 


boundary. 


military charader the Tenderians 


are famous for the difcipline of their cavalry. Their horfe is no 
way inferior to the infant 17 of the Cattians. The wifdom ot 


hold 


formed the military fyftem, and their 

Horfemanfhip is the pride of 


country, the paftime of their children, the emulation of their 
youth, and the habit of old age 


With 


efFeds their horfes pafs as part of the fucceffion, not, however, 
bv the general rule of inheritance to the eldeft fon, but, in a pe- 

' ® a* • n 11 l_!i 1 


diflinguiftied by 


his exploits in war. 


XXXIII. In the neighbourhood of the laft-mentioned hates 

. ^ ^ nr* n** 1 


pie. 


(aj 

fame reports, now no longer a peo- 

d Angrivarians (b), it is faid, with the 
ies, invaded the.countiy, and purfued 


the ancient fettlers with exterminating fury. The intolerable 


Vol. IV. 


drew upon them this dreadful 

F 


The 
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The love, of plunder was, no, doubt, a powerful mo.tiye .j; and 
perhaps, the event was providentially ord^in^d in favour of thi 

Certain it is, the gods have of late indulged p 
of a fierce engagement, arid : a. fcrene of ( carnage, ii 


it 


opi 


facrifice 


9 

the arms 

& 


of. 


off. 


furnifh a fpedacle to the Roman, army 


May 

s . / 


fate of foreign nations ! If not the friends of 


themfeives 


in 


• T | • * ^ 

affairs, what can fortune have in ft ore fo 
'or as civil diffenfion amongft our enemies 


? 


XXXIV. At the back of the hates, which I have now de 
fcribed, lie the Dulgibiniaqs (a) and. the Chafuajians, with 


of inferior 


front occurs the country of the 


funs ( 6 ), divided into two communities, called,, on account of 
their degrees of hrengfh, the Greater and the Leffer Frifia. 
Both extend along the margin of the Rhine as far as tlie Ocean,, 
inclofmg within their limits lakes of vaft extent (c)„ where the 
fleets of Rome have fp re ad their fails. Through that outlet we 
re attempted the Northern Ocean, where,, if we may believe 
me account of navigators, the pillars of Hercules are feen ftill 
handing on the coaft; whether it be, that Hercules did in fad 
vifit thofe parts, or that whatever is great and fplendid m all 
quarters of the globe is, by common confent, afcribed to that 



ancient 


Drufus Oermanicus was an adventurer 


thofe 


M 


He 


gation was found ineradicable in that tempehuous ocean, which 


of Hercules 

» • 

4 


difcovery of 

that time no expedition, has been 

- ■ ' ’ Jk 

undertaken; 
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-Undertaken : men conceived that 


the invi 



without enquiry, would be the beft proof of 


(el 


XXXV. We have hitherto traced the weftefn fide of Ger 


many, 


ftretches 


towards 



region 


firft territory that occurs is that of the Chaucians (&)^ beginning 
™ the confines of the Frifians, and, though at fhe extremity 


• / 

rurtnitig at the back of all 


with 


the borders of the Cattians. 


this immeafurable 


fufficient to fay that the Chaucians pbfrefs it .: they even people 

^ «. . fi . ii f . , 


it. 1 

moil 


the German nations they are, beyond 

Their grandeur refrs 



\ * 


of juftice ; wanting no extenfion of territory, free 


from avarice and ambition, remote and happy, they provoke 
wars, and never feek to enrich themfelves by rapine and depre¬ 
dation. Their importance among the nations round them is 
-undoubtedly great ;, but the beft evidence of it is, that they have 


U othing by 



moderation 


fpirit, they are ever ready ill a juft calife 


the fword. 


(b). In men and 


their refources are great, and even in profound tranquillity 


.their fame is never 



XXXVI 


on the fide of the Chaucians 


* Cattians, lies the country 'of the Cherufcans (a) 
long’ difufe of arms enervated and funk'in (loth 


Unmo 


their neighbours, they enjoyed the fweets of 


forgetting that amidft 


ambitious 


F -2 


,repofe. 
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;pofe,. which you 


enjoy, ferves only to lull you into a calrn^ 


always,.pleafing, but de ^ l |^ L ^ * ft . g tQ dec ide, you talk in 

.• __ . wirfiips always belong to the 


When 


of equity 


Cherufcans 


conqueror. ■ 1 uus u nas^rp . ^ called fools 

formerly juft and upright ; at M'* "“7 Ca „ 


cowards. 


ippreflio 


The downfall of the 


Cherufcans drew after it that of the Fofi (by 


their 


•fufferers in their rum 


XXXVII. In the fame northern part of Ger 


fa) on the margin of the 

of. final! confideration, though 

Monuments of their former ftrengt 
be feen on either ihore. Their cai 
tion are not yet erafed. From the 


at prefent 

» 


glory can. f . nev er die 

T< 111 


of 


of 


2 rcTs of"the ftate, and the account of their grand army , 
confined of fuch prodigious, numbers, feems to byj 


It 


of Csecilius Metellus 


of Rome fix hundred and, forty, to the confulflup 

,0^ that the arms of the 

If from that period we 


firft alarmed, the world 


fhall 


r 


find 


m 

In the courfe of 


ZJ both fides have felt, alternately ,the fevereft blows of 

ltruggi 9 r_ XT^* Rcimnifr* not 


fortune, and the worft calamities 

the 


me republic of Carthage, nor Spain, nor Gaul, nor even .the 
Parthian has given fuch frequent leffons to the. Roman peop e. 


•t 



- 


THE 
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of the Arfacidse (b) was not fo formidable 


liberty- If 


we except the daughter of Craffus and his arm 
eaft to boaft of ? Their own commander, Paeon 
and the whole nation was humbled by the. vidory 


Ventidius. The Germans can recount their triumphs over 


Caffius (c) 


Manlius (d) 
republic, lol 


With 


five confular armies : and fince 


of Auguftus, Varus perifhed with his three 


Marius (e)> it is 

• • 

Csfar made them 


defeated 


Julius 


erpowered 


but how 


much blood did thofe victories coft us ? The mighty projeds of 
Caligula ended in a ridiculous farce.. From, that period an inter¬ 
val of peace fucceeded, till roufed at length by the diffenfions of 
Rome, and the civil wars that followed, they ftormed our legions in 
their winter-quarters ( f), and even planned the conqueft of Gaul. 


forced them to repafi 


from 


what has been our advantage ?. We have, triumphed,. and Ger¬ 
many is ftill unconquered. 


XXXVIII. The Suevians (a) are the next that claim attend 
tion. Pofleffing the largeft portion of Germany,, they, do net, 
like the Cattians and Tenderians, form one ftate or community^, 
but have among themfelves feveral,fubdivifions,.or inferior tribes,. 
known by diftind appellations, yet all comprehended under the- 
general,name'of Suevians.. It is the peculiar cuftoin of*this peo¬ 
ple to braid the hair, and tie. it up in a knot (b).. Between them 
and the reft of the Germans this is the mark of diftindion. In 
their own country it ferves to difeviminate. the free-born. from 

the Have. If the fame mode is feen in other ftates, introduced 

* » 


the manners oe 




of men to imitate foreign 

confined 


With the Suevians the 


onfined entrrely «° ™ fer advance d in years are 

uftom it : b ;f 7 7 

imetimes gathered into a lhaggy knot on the crown o t e ea. 

imetime g Shifted . t h e v attend to ornament, 

"he chiefs are more nice y intrigue or the af- 

ut it is a manly attention, not the^ntof ■ ^ 

Nation of appearing amiable m the eyes 


enemy, 


fancy that 


appear taller and gain an air of fero 


for 



XXXIX 


Semnones (a) 


fpedable of the 


confirmed 


Theit 
On a 


ftated day a proceffion is made 


from 


to age. 

deputies, 
offered ; 


A rendered awtui Dy auguu«- . 

The feveral tribes of the fame defcent appear y t eir 

i n_ nf man. who 18 


(laughter of 


of horror, 


No man enters that holy fanduary 


fenfe of his own 
deity 


a th*» fuoenor attnouies, ^- j . . 

aIld 1 , P «. fa ii he does not prefume to rife, but in that 

Sb °;r; LTmakes his way out of the wood The dodnne 

rlL this bigotry is, that from this ipot the w 


of the 


/ 


the fupreme God of the univerfeW, who holds every 


SS of dependance on his wiU and p.eaftre 


To 
theie 



/ 


9 
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tEefe tenets much credit afrfes from the weight and influence 
©f the Semnones, a. populous nation, diftributed into a hundred 

cantons, and by the vaft extent of their territory entitled to con- 

fider^themfelves as, the: head of the Suevian nation.. 


Langobards (a) exhibit a eontraft to the people laft 


defcribed. Their dignity is derive 
numbers. Surrounded as they are 


from the paucity of 

powerful 


independant, owing their fecurity not to mean 


compliances, but to that warlike; fpirit with wh: 
ter danger. To thefe fucceed in regular on 
nians (b) t the Aviones,,Angles, and. Varinians 


Reudig- 


fomed 


ies„ and Suardonians, all defended by rivers, or embo- 
n forefts. In thefe feveral tribes there is nothing that 

ttention^ except that they all agree to worfhip the god- 
defs Earth, or as they call her Herth (c), whom they confider as 

the common mother of all.. This divinity, according to their 

interpofes in human affairs, and, at times, vifits the fe- 


notion, 
veral nations of the globe. 


(d) 


the Northern Ocean is dedicated to her. There Hands her facred 
chariot, covered wirh a veftment* to be touched by the prieft 
only. When fhe takes her feat in this holy vehicle, he becomes im¬ 
mediately confcious of her prefence, and in his fit of enthufiafm 
purfues her progrefs. The chariot is drawn by cows yoked together.. 
A general - feftival takes place,, and public rejoicings are heard, 
wherever the goddefs diredts her way. No war is thought of 
arms are laid afide, and the fvvord is fheathed. The fweets of 
peace are known, and then only relifhed. At length the fame 
prieft declares the goddefs latisfied with her vifitation, and re-con- 
dudls her to her fandtuary. The chariot with the lacred mantle* 
and, if we may believe report, the goddefs herfelf, are purified in 


n 








i 
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a fecret lake. In this abf 
ftantly perifh in the water. 


anners DB 


flaves officiate, afid 


Hence 


Jaei; diffufed ; a religious horror fete 


yftery 


and live. This part of the Snevian 
away to the moft remote and unknown receffes 


of Germany. 


XLI. 


of the Danube (for 


manner 


Hermundu 


rians (a) 
fidelity, and for 


1 !- y ’ but even within the limits of the empire. 

frontier, bu jvj-nilul colony in t 


They are 


feen 


of Rhaetia, without fo much 
To the reft of the Germans 


; reft at t he - - r rivilege of feeing 

ro — Hermuudunans « p They behold the fplendour 

our houfes and our e ega Qr a wVftl t o enjoy it. In 

of the Romans, bm without ^ ^ ^ . fe ^ 

fent we only hear of its name. 

XLII. Contiguous to the “t d er tteMMeomanniansfiJ 
of the Narifcans (a), and nex _, ,1;. mo ft 


At pre- 


Marcomannians 


Quadians. Of theie tne . . 
eminent for their ftrength and military 

ntory now in tnei p Mohave 


very 


J T *- _ • 

by the expulfion of the Boians. 

J 1 r__ 4-^ ah* 




Nor have the Narifcans or 

iceftors- As for as Germany 


IS 
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form the frontier of the country, 


The Marcoman- 


le Quadians, within our own memory, obeyed a race 
3rn among themfelves, the illuftrious ifiue of Maro- 
and of Tudrus. Foreign princes at prefent fway the 

ft 

fceptre ; but the ftrength of their monarchy (d) depends upon 
the countenance and protection of Rome. To our arms they 
are not often indebted : we choofe rather to fupply them with 


( c ) 


money, 


XLIII. At the back of the Marcomannians and Quadians lie 

feveral nations of conliderable force, fuch as the Marfignians (a), 
the Gothinians, the Ofians, and the Burians. In drefs and lan¬ 
guage the two laft refemble the Suevians. The Gothinians, by 
their ufe of the Gallic tongue, and the Ofians by the dialed of 
Pannonia, are evidently not of German original. A further 
proof arifes from their fubmitting to the difgrace of paying tri¬ 
bute, impofed upon them as aliens and intruders, partly by the 
Sannatians, and partly by the Quadians. The Gothinians have 
ftill more reafon to blufh j they fubmit (b) to the drudgery of 
digging iron in the mines. But a fmall part of the open and 
level country is occupied by thefe feveral nations : they dwell 

in forefts, or on the fummit of that continued ridge of 
mountains (c) t by which Suevia is divided and feparated from 
other tribes that lie ftill more remote. Of thefe the Lygians (d) 
are the moft powerful, ftretching to a great extent, and giving 
their name to a number of fubordinate communities. It will fuf- 
fice to mention the moft confiderable; namely the (e) Arians, 

the Helvecones, the Manimians, the Elyfians, and Naharvali- 

% 

ans. The laft fhew a grove famous for the antiquity of its reli¬ 
gious rites. The prieft appears in a female drefs. The gods whom 
they worfhip are, in the language of the country, known' by 

Vol. IV. G the 

a 
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the manners of 

name of Alois, by Roman interpreters find to be Caftor and 


(f) 


their country 


fymbolic reprefentation ; no traces of foreign fuperftit 


And 


deities are adored in the charafter of young 


and 


Arians are not only 


tribes above-mentioned, but are alfo 


9 

fierce 


natural ferocity, they ftudy 


every 


devife. 


till more uiuu - J ' . n , 

Their fliields are black j their bodies painted of a deep 

, and the darkeft night is their time for 


battle. The 

of fable warriors 
army, who f 


fudden furprife and funereal gloom of fuch 


adverfe 


fo true it is that in every 


of 


firft 


conquered. Keyona uic . 

„. v Gothones (b ), who live under regal government, an 

by confequence, ruled with a degree of 


rigorous 


hoftile to civil liberty 


of Germany, yet not unlimited,, nor entirely 

In the neighbourhood of thefe people 

. v • /. I 


find, on the fea-coaft, the Rugians and Lemovians (,J 


is lists-’ 


Ihort 


notice 


XL 1 V. The people that next occur are the Suiones fa) 


Of to armies, they have a powerful naval force (b) 


In addition to the ftrength 


form 


of their Ihips 
and by that c 


Every veffel 


ufe 


The 


often happens in the navigation, of 


3 


fercnt 
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ferent ftations, and fliift from one place to another, as the exi¬ 
gence may require. Riches are by this people held in great 
efteem (cj\ and the public mind, debafed by that paffion, yields 
to the government of one, with unconditional, with paffive obe¬ 
dience. Defpotifm is here fully eftablifhed. The people are not 
allowed to carry arms in common, like the reft of the German 
nations. An officer is appointed to keep in a magazine all the 

military weapons, and for this purpofe a Have is always chofen. 
For this policy the oftenfible reafon is, that the ocean is their 
natural fence againft foreign invafions, and in time of peace the 
giddy multitude, with arms ready at hand, foon proceeds from 
luxury to tumult and commotion. But the truth is, the jealoufy 
of a defpotic prince does not think it fafe to commit the care of 
his arfenal to the nobles, or the men of ingenuous birth. Even 

a manumitted Have is not fit to be trufted. 

XLV. At the further extremity beyond the Suiones there is 

another fea (a J, whofe fluggiffi waters feem to be in a ftate of 
ftagnation. By this lazy element the globe is faid to be encircled, 
and the fuppofition receives fome coloiir of probability from an 
extraordinary phaenomenon well known in thofe regions.. The 
rays of the fetting fun (^continue, till the return of day, to 
brighten the hemifphere with fo clear a light, that the ftars are 
imperceptible. To this it is added by vulgar credulity, that 
when the fun begins to rife, the found of the emerging luminary 
is diftindly heard, and the very form of the horfes, with the 
blaze of glory round the head of the god, is palpable to the fight. 
The boundaries of nature, it is generally believed, terminate 

here (c). 

On the coaft to the right of the Suevian ocean (d) the iEfty- 

G 2 ans 


f 
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have fixed 


refemble 


drefs and manners they 
re has more affinity to 
mother of the gods / d). 


The 


himfelf fecure 


He, v/no IlAfc tnat - ' 

in the thickeft ranks of the enemy, without any need of arms, 
or any other mode of defence. The ufe of iron is unknown, and 

J - „ -r _ nnrr\ and 


general 


of the 


confiftent 


Their in- 


COllUlLCllt vvim - , r £ 

duftry is exerted in another inftance : they explore the fea for 
amber, in their language called glese (e), an are t e on y 
people who gather that curious fubftance. It ts generally found 

r x ° _ a i_ ^ rnnrprnino' thfi 


fhallows; fometimes on the ffiore 


ufual want of curiofity, make no enquiry, 


Concerning the 
barbarians, with 

Amongft other 


fuperfluitieo uuv.imr & - j - * . . , . . . 

levied, till Roman luxury gave it a name, and brought it into 
requeft. To the favages it is of no ufe. They gather it in rude 

* ___ /« « •.i __ ay* ■nnlifn WflflfiPT" 


They gathe 


m 

for it. There is reafon 

♦ 

certain trees (f)„ fince ii 


of 


fluid 


irporated 


fore 


lore* tuaL ~— r i 

and frankincenfe pevfpire through the pores of trees, fo the con¬ 
tinents and illands of the weft have their prolific groves, whofe 
iuices, fermented by the heat of the fun, diflolve into a liquid 
matter which falls into the fea, and, being there condenfed, is 

afterwards difcharged by the winds and waves on the oppofite 


* 
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fliore. If you make an experiment of amber by the application 
of fire, it kindles like a torch, emitting a fragrant flame, and, in 
a little time, taking the tenacious nature of pitch or rofin. . Be¬ 
yond the Suiones we next find the nation of Sitones (g) y differ¬ 
ing in nothing from the former, except the tamenefs, with 
which they fuffer a woman to reign over them. Of this people 
it is not enough to fay that they have degenerated from civil 
liberty : they are funk below flavery itfelf. At this place ends 

the territory of the Suevians. 


XLVI. Whether the Peucinians (a) y the Venedians, and 

Fennians are to be accounted Germans, or clafled with the people 
of Sarmatia (b)> is a point not eafy to be determined: though 

the Peucinians, called by fome the Baftarnians, bear a ftrong 
refemblance to the Germans. They ufe the fame language : 

their.drefs and habitations are the fame, and they are equally 
inured to doth and filth. Of late, however, in confequence of 
frequent intermarriages between their leading chieftains and the 
families of Sarmatia, they have been tainted with the manners 
of that country. The Venedians are a counterpart of the Sar- 
matians: like them they lead a wandering life, and fupport 


themfelves by plunder, amidft the woods and mountains, that 
feparate the Peucinians and the Fennians. They are, notwith- 
ftanding, to be afcribed to Germany, inafmuch as they have 


foot 


The Sarmatians, on the 


contrary, live altogether on horfeback or in waggons 

thing can equal the ferocity of the Fennians (c), nor i 

any thing fo difgufting as their filth and poverty. 

Hnrfps. and without a fixed place of 


No- 


Witli 


they lead a vagrant life; 


food the common herbag 


the 
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the fkins of beads their only 


F 


and the bare earth 


refting-pl 


For their chief fupport they depend 


bone. 

men. 


follow 


prefix 
company 


pointed 
with the 


and claim their fliare of the prey, 

fury of wild beafts 


To proted their 


infants trom tne iury m f 

weather, they make a kind of cradle amidft the branches of tree 
interwoven together, and they know no other expechent. Th 
youth of the count,y have the fame .. a " d amldft 

trees old age is rocked to reft. Savaj 

« 1 1 


of life may 

of the field, the labour of 


Inihding, 6 and the painful viciifitudes of hope and fear, whmh 

- ~ 1 ^ - ~~quifition t^roDei tv. oc 


cure againd the paffions of men, and fearing nothing from th, 
anger of the gods, they have attained that uncommon date of fell 
city, in which there is no craving left to form a fingle wrih fd). 


of 


A llC ICiL vv aiuw ~ - _- p 

volved in fable, of a colour with the accounts of the Hellufians 

and the Oxionians, of whom we are told, that they ave 

with the limbs and bodies of wild beads. But 
is kind, unfupported by proof, I (hall leave to the 


face 


pen of 


the end. 
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7" 'HE ufe and praBice of biography 

JL _1 « n I - - - yi 


r 




nent men. 


II. The cujlom dangerous 
5 /fentiment under the reign of T 


IV. Birth 


parentage of Ag 


and f udies of 


V. He 


advantageoufly , and obtains the quaforfhip 


VI. He mar- 
is made tribune 


of the people , and alfo presto 
Liguria by Otho s foldiers. 
Agricola declares on his fide, 
mand the twentieth legion then 


Vefpafu 


His mother murdered 
afpires to the empit 


He is fent 


If 


Mucianus to com- 
His modefl conduct 


IX. He returns to Rome; is raijed 

yanic* . * . . „ r 

Vefpafian to the patrician rani, and ,nadc governor of Aqm- 
V cjjjuj r „ . j •_ L- anufritter in mar- 


eputation 


He rifes to the confuljbtp 
Tacitus ; is appointed governor of 


tania. 
riage to 

feription of 

injlitutions , 
frength , and manner of fighti 


XI. Origin 



X. He- 

. . s/ 

inhabitants , their 


XII. Their 


precious metals , and pearl-fifh 
of the Britons fmee vanquifhed by th 
Julius Cesfar ,, and the other emperors 

fular governors of Britain in regular fuccefu 

Oflorius Scapula,; Aldus Didius 


The foil , 
XIII. Temper 

Expedition of 


XIV. Thefeveral 


linus 


XV. Complaints and difeontents of the 


XVI. 


General revolt under the conduct of Boadi 


Paulinus 
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from his expedition againf the IJle of Mona, and conquers Boa- 
dicea. Trebellius Maximus appointed governor of Britain. He 

is fucceeded by V°Jt 

Britain by Vefpaf 
and after him Juliu 


olanus. XVII. Abler generals fent inb. 
Petilius Cerealis commands with fuccefs 


governor, 


Frontinus. XVIII. Agricola appointed 
He fubdues the Ordovicians , and marches to complete 


of the ife of Mi 


He begins a reformation 
arts of civilization. 

- u y ^ 

Fhe Britons reconciled to Roman manners. /XXII. Agricola 
pujhcs his conquefs in the northern part of the ifland, and pene¬ 
trates as far as the Firth of Fay. XXllI. Forts and garrifons 
efablijhed to fecure the countrynewly dfcovered. XXIV. Agri- 


pujhcs his conquefs 


wefern coaf oppoft\ 


He receives a petty king of that country under his proteShon, and 


if and may be conquered by a fugle leg 


XXV. 


Agricola explores t the country beyond the frth of Bodotria, and 
fends his feet to annoy the coaf\ 


XXVI. The Caledonians 


legion by furprife in the 


Agricola 


the affiance of the legion : the Britons put to the rout ; but foon 
after refume their courage, and form a general league qgainf 
the Romans. XXVIII. A cohort of the Ufplans, levied in Ger¬ 


many, in a bold 

if and. XXIX. 


adventure fail round the northern part of 
Galgacus prepares to encounter the Ronn 


P°f 


fpecch 


Af 

iph 


Grampian hill. XXX. His adn 
iXXIII. Agricola harangues his 
bloody battle. XXXVIII. The R 

\ Agricola orders his feet to fail 


men. 


the whole if and. XXXIX. Domitian receives an account of 
Agricold’s operations with pretended joy, and diffembled uncaf- 



XL. He grants triumphal 


fatuc 


Agricola, but refolvcs to recall him from the command 


Jain. 


cold recept, 


Vol, IV 
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I, / P O tranfmit, to pofterity the lives and characters of 
J. illuftrious men, was an 'office frequently performed 

in ancient times. Even in the prefent age, incurious as it 

* 

is about its own concerns (a), the fame good cuftom has pre¬ 
vailed, whenever a great and fplendid virtue has been able to 

furmount thofe two pernicious vices (b), which not only infeft 

• _ 

fmall communities, but arelikewife the bane of large and flourilh- 


cities; I mean the vices of infenfibility to merit, on the 
hand, and envy on the other. With regard to the ufage of 


ing 


obfervable, that, in thofe 
:d bv the imDulfe of a are 


feafons of 


courfe of aCtion worthy of being recorded ; and, in like 

H 2 


the 



1 
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the writer of genius undertook to perpetuate the memory of ho¬ 
nourable deeds, without any motives of flattery, and without 
views of private ambition, influenced only by the confcious plea¬ 
sure of doing juftice to departed merit. Many have been their 
own hiftorians (c), perfuaded that in fpeaking of themfelves 

they fhould difplay an honeft confidence in their morals, not a 
fpirit of arrogance or vain glory. Rutilius (d) and Scaurus left 
an account of their own lives, and the integrity ofthe narrative has 
never been called in queftion ; fo true it is, that the age, which 
is moft fertile in bright examples, is the beft qualified to make a 
fair eftimate of them. For the prefent undertaking, which pro- 
feffes to review the life of a great man now no more, I judged 
it neceffary to premife an apology, led as I am, by the nature o 
my fubjed, to encounter an evil period (e) y in which every vn- 

tue ftruggled with adverfity and oppreffion. 


II. We have it upon record, that Arulenus Rufticus (a), for 
the panegyric of Partus Thrafea, and Herennius Senecio (b) y for 
that of Helvidius Prifcus, were both capitally convided. Nor 
was it enough that thofe excellent authors fell a facnfice to the 
tyrant’s power : perfecution raged againft their books, and, by 
an order to the triumvirs, in the forum and the place of popular 
convention the monuments of genius perifhed in the flames. 
The policy of the times, no doubt, intended that in the lame fire 
the voice of the Roman people fhould be ftifled, the freedom of 
the fehate deftroyed, and the fentiments of the human heart (c) 
fupprefled for ever. To complete the work, all found philofo- 
phy was profcribed, every liberal art was driven into banifli- 
rnent, and nothing fair and honourable was fuffered to remain. 
Of our paflive temper we gave ample proof; and as former times 

had tafted of liberty even to a degree of licentioufnefs, fo we 

exhaufted 
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exfiaiifted the bitter cup of flavery to the very dregs. Reftrained 
by the terrors of a mercilefs inquifition from the-commerce of 
hearing and fpeaking, and; by confequence, deprived of all 
exchange of fentiment, we Ihould have refigned our memory 
with our other faculties, if to forget had been - as eafy as to fub- 

mit in filence (dj. 

III. At length, indeed, we begin to revive from our lethargy; 
but we revive by flow degrees, though the emperor Nerva (a), 
in the beginning of this glorious sra, found means to reconcile 
two things, till then deemed incompatible ; namely, civil liberty 
and the prerogative of the prince; though his fucceflbr Trajan 
continues to heal our wounds, and by a juft and wife admi- 
niftration to diffufe the blefflngs of peace and good order through 
every part of the empire ; and though it is apparent, that hopes 
of the conilitution are now conceived by all orders of men, and 
not only conceived, but rifing every hour into confidence and 
public fecurity (b). And yet, fuch is the infirmity of the hu¬ 
man mind, that, even in this jundure, the remedy operates 
more flowly than the difeafe. For as the body natural is tardy 
in its growth, and rapid in decay, fo the powers of genius are 
more eafily extinguiflied than promoted to their full maturity- 
There is a charm in indolence that works by imperceptible de¬ 
grees ; and that liftlefs inadivity, which at firft is irkfome, grows 

delightful in the end. 

Need I mention that in the courfe of fifteen years (c), a large 
portion of human life ! many fell by unavoidable accidents, and 

the moll illuflrious men in Rome were cut off by the infatiate 

cruelty of the prince ? A few of us, it is true, have furvived the 

Daughter of our fellow citizens; I had almoft faid, we havefur- 

vived 
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vived ourfelves; for in that chafm, which flavery made in our 
exiftence, we cannot be laid to have - lived, but rather to have 
crawled in filence, the young towards the decrepitude of age, 
and the old to difhonourable graves. And yet I fhall not regret 


the time I have fpent in reviewing thofe days of defpotifm; on 
the contrary, it is my intention, even in fuch weak colouring as 
mine, to give a memorial of our flavery (d)^ that it may ftand 
in contrail to the felicity of the prefent period. 


In the mean time, the following trad is dedicated to the me¬ 
mory of Agricola, my father-in-law. The defign, as it fprings 
from filial piety, may merit a degree of approbation; it will, at 

leaft, be received with candour. 


Julius Agricola was born at the ancient and 


refpedable colony o 
the maternal as well 


(b) 


(a). His grandfather, by 
jrnal line, ferved the office of 

j 

of importance, which always 


His 


confers the equeftrian dignity. His father, Julius Gracci 

nus (c), was a member c 

quence and philofophy. 

Being commanded by that emperor to undertake the profecution 

of Marcus Silanus (d), he refufed to comply, and was put to 

death. Julia Procilla (e), Agricola s mother, was refpeded for the 


every 


purity of her manners. Under her care, and as it were in her 
bofom, the tender mind of the fon was trained to fcience and 

liberal accomplifhment. His own ingenuous difpofition 
guarded him againft the fedudions of pleafure. To that happy 
temperament was added the advantage of purfuing his ftudies at 
Marfeilles (f), that feat of learning, where the refinements of 
Greece were happily blended with the fober manners of provin¬ 
cial ceconomy. 




He 
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He has often declared in my hearing, that in the firft career 
of youth he felt himfelf addided to • philofophical fpeculations- 

with more ardour than confifted with the duties of a Roman and 
a fenator (g ); but his tafte was foon reformed by the- admonitions 
of his mother. In fad, it cannot be matter of wonder, that a 
fublime and warm imagination, ftruck with the forms of moral 

beauty and the love of fcience, fhould afpire to reach the glory of 
the philofophic eharader. As he grew up to manhood, his 
riper judgment weaned him from vain purfuits, and during the 
reft of his life he preferved, what is difficult to attain, that tem¬ 
perate judgment, which knows. where to fix the hounds even of 

wifdom itfelf. 


V. His firft rudiments of military knowledge were acquired' 
in Britain (a), under the condud of Suetonius Paulinus, that 
experienced officer; adive, vigilant, yet mild in command. Agri¬ 


cola 


foon diftinguifhed 


General, and feleded 
(b). Honoured in this mai 

ng. men, mix riot and diflip 


fervice 


idle 


to obtain leave of abfenee (c), in order to pafs his 
pleafures and ignorance of his duty. To know the 
province, and make himfelf known to the army; to learn from 
men of experience, and emulate the beft examples; to feek no 
enterprife with a forward fpirit, and to decline none with timid 


caution, 


rules he laid down to himfelf.; prudent 


valour, and brave without oftentation,. 


A more adive campaign had never been known, nor was 
■itain at any time fo fiercely dilputed (d). Our veteran forces 


colonies fmoked on the eround 


the; 





the l [tE 
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the legions were intercepted on their march. 

6 ^ 1 , for farm 


The ftr 


r^ we rough; afterwards for famel and viSory 


In a 


condud of 


and 


chief, yet fo fair 


young officer 


military 


} - j. 

The love of fame 


pofleffio 


, 00 K pun- . whe - n v . rme fuffered by finifter co nitrue- 

from the moft pernicious character. 

VI Hn returned from Britain to enter on the gradations of 

' ’1 mariftracy and married Domitia Decidiana, a lady o 
the civil magiltracy, a < ^ aUiance he gaine d an 

' - « « • ' 


defeent 


acceffion 


ferved 

gal 


road to public honours. The conjugal i«ic F— 
'fdomefth happinefs. They lived in perfed harmony, endeared 


affedion 


— 

of Decidiana 


■felicity Which they enjoyed But die men, 

rJTa ST*" -W* 

falls on fuch as violate the nuptial union. 

Areola obtained the office of queftor fa ); and the province 
nf Afia of which Salvius Titianus (i) was proconful, fell to hn 

Neither the place nor the governor could warp his intfr 
The wealth of the inhabitants invited the hand of rapacity, 

, Titianus by the bias of his nature pror- 

, on terms of mutual connivance, to co-operate in any 
vas ready, , w A<uWa maintained his honour 


ot. 
rrity. 


wao 7 - A •• 1 

fcheme of guilt and plunder: but Agricola 


and 
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and his principles. 


flay in Afia his family 


creafed by the birth of a daughter, who proved foon after, when 
he loft his infant fon, a fource of confolation. The intermediate 

fpace between the expiration of his quxftorfhip and his advance¬ 
ment to the poft of tribune of the people he had the prudence to 


pafs in calm tranquillity. Even during the year of his tribune- 
fhip (c) he a&ed with the fame referve, aware of thofe difaftrous 
times, when, under the tyranny of Nero’s reign, the want of 
exertion was the trueft wifdom. He difcharged the office of 
prsetor with the fame moderation and filent dignity, having no 
occafton, as his good fortune would have it, to fit in judica¬ 
ture (d). That branch of the magiftrates bufinefs did not fall 
to his fhare. The pageantry of public fpectacles, which be¬ 
longed to his 

nificence, fhort of profufion, yet with due regard to popularity. 

P 

In the following reign, being appointed by Galba one of the 
commiftioners to infpedt the ftate of oblations to the feveral tem¬ 
ples (e) t he managed the enquiry with fo much fkill and well- 
tempered judgment, that no fpecies of facrilegious rapine, except 
the plunder, committed by Nero, was fuffered to pafs without 

redrefs. 


department, he conducted with economy and mag^- 


VII. In the courfe of (a) the following year a dreadful misfor¬ 
tune happened in his family, and proved to him a fevere ftroke of 
affli&ion. A defeent, from Otho’s fleet, which roved about in 
queft of depredations, was made on the coaft of Liguria. The 
freebooters plundered the city of Intemelium (b), and in their 
fury murdered Agricola’s mother, then refiding upon her own 

eftate. They laid wafte her lands, and went off with a confi- 

* 

derable booty. Agricola let out immediately to pay the laft 
tribute of filial piety, and being informed, on his way, that Vef- 

Vol. IV. I pafian 
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pafian afpired to the imperial dignity, he declared at once in 


P 

favour 


In the beginning 


(c), the government of 


Mucianus 




Rome, and me wnoic - 

, ‘no- nt that time too young for bufmefs, and from the 

evation of his father claiming no other F m lege than that of 

being debauched and profligate without controul Agncola was 

^patched to raife new levies. He executed that comm.ffion 
cuipaiuicu . _ that Miir anus advanced 


(d) 


fidelity to Vef- 


v ana 101 iuuic - - o 

The officer, who had the command of that corps, was 

« * 1 _1 **%*%»%r*A fnpir tn-« 


pafian. 

fufpeded of feditious prances, an 
folence to fucli a pitch, that they 
:onfular generals. 


formidable 


of praetorian 


difaffedtion, 

ns too feeble 


fucceeded 


himfelf 


LUC lwiuiviuj ' 

to the command of the legion, and to 

the guilty. He acquitted 
and lingular moderation, wilhing that 
,he merit of voluntary compliance, and not feem to have yielded, 

. .i tVpir o-pnera . 


e talk of punilhing 
1 confummatB- addrefs, 
the men Ihould have 


fubmiflion 


VIII The government of Britain was at that time commuted 
t0 Vettius Bolanus (a), a man of a milder difpofition than con¬ 
fided with the genius of thofe ferocious iflanders. Agncola, Uat 
he might not feem to eclipfe his fuperior officer, redrained h.s 
martial ardour, fubmitting with deference to his commander in 
chief, and, in every part of his conduft, uniting to his love of 
glory a due regard for the fervice. Bolanus was foon recalled 
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(b) 


to the command. The field of warlike enterprife was laid open 


Agricola 


more 


Under 
a common fearer in 


of 


but in a feort time his talents had their free career. The general, 

to make his experiment, fent him at the head of detached parties, 

- « * 1 


afterward 


important operations. Agricola 


fymptom 


vain glory. From the iffue of. his expeditions, however fucceflf- 
ful, he affumed no merit. It was the general that planned the 
meafure, and he himfelf was no more than the hand that exe¬ 
cuted. By this conduit, vigorous in ad ion, but modeft in the 
report of his exploits, he gained a 'brilliant reputation, fecuie 

from the envy that attends if. 


IX. On 


Rome, Vefpafian advanced him 


(a) 


(b) 


leading diredly to the honours of the confulfeip, to which he 
then afpired with the concurrence of the prince. The military 
mind, trained up in the fchool of war, is generally fuppofed to 
want the power of nice diferimination. The juiifdidion of the 
camp is little felicitous about forms and fubtle reafoning: mili¬ 
tary law is blunt and fummary, and, where the fword refolves 

all difficulties, the refined difeuffions of the fern 
pradifed. Agricola, however, indebted to nature 

reditude of underftanding, was not out of his fp 

among men verfed in cjueftions of jurifpiudence. 

bufiriefs and relaxation had their ftated periods. In the council 

* 

of the province, or on the tribunal ofjuftice, he difeharged the 


never 


for 


(0 


His 


awful 


1 2 


fevere, 
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foften the rigour of the 


The 


levere. but mure muiutu ^ —- ^ , .... ,,<• 

funaions of the magiftrate being difpatched, he dwelled him e 

rf his public charaL; the man in authority was no longer 
Peen. In his aftions no tinflure of arrogance, no fpleen, no ava¬ 
rice tvas ever feen. Uncommon as it may appear, the fweetn 
of his manners took nothing from his authority, nor was he 
imprcffion made by his amiable qualities leffened by the tnflexibi- 

lity of the judge. 

To fay of a character truly great, that integrity and a fpmt 
above corruption made a part of it, were mere tautology as 
injurious to his virtues, as it is unneceffary. Even h « lav of 
fame, that fine incentive of generous minds, could neither be y 
him into an oftentatious difplay of virtue nor induce him o 
u-aaife thofe fpecious arts, ,ha, court applaufe and often fupply 

I . »• .1 _’Ll*.*. vi fin or nhfYVft his COl- 


the place of merit. 


foreign 


ifing 

He avoided all contention 
n ftrup r p r les of that nature he 


with the procuuuuio ur — . . r 

knew that viaory may be obtained without glory, and a defeat 
is certain difgrace. In lefs than three years he was recalled from 

, . i The voice 


lo kA, 1 LU.au - . . 

his province, to take upon him the confular dignity, 
of fame marked him out, at the fame time, for the government 
of Britain : the report was current, but neither contrived, nor 

circulated by himfelf. 

thy. 

and determines the choice. 


jted by himfelf. He was mentioned, becaule he was 
Common fame does not always err : it often takes the lead, 

_ • •« ♦ 1 C\ _ * / \ rvi a* n I 


fuhhip (d) 


anu -- w . . A 

was then very young, he agreed to a marriage between me and 

his daughter, who certainly might have looked for a prouder 
connexion. The nuptial ceremony was not performed till the 
term of his confulfiiip expired. In a Ihort time after he was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Britain, with the additional honour of a feat 

hi the pontifical college* 


X. If 
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X. If I here prefume to offer a defcription of Britain (a) and 
the manners of the people, it is not my intention to difpute with 
a number of authors, who have gone before me, either the ame 
of genius, or diligence in the refearch. The fad is, Bntam was 
fubdued under the condud of Agricola, and that circumftance 
may juftify the prefent attempt. Antecedent writers adorned 
conjecture with all the graces of language : what I have to offer 
will have nothing but the plain truth to recommend it. 


Britain, of all the iflands known to the Romans, is the largeft. 
On the eaft, it extends towards Germany ; on the weft, towards 
Spain (b) ; and on the fouth, it lies oppofite to the coaft of Gaul. 
The northern extremity is lafhed by the billows of a prodigious 
fea, and no land is known beyond it. The form of the iflan 
has been compared by two eloquent writers (Livy among the 
ancients, and Fabius Rufticus among the moderns) to an oblong 
fhield, or a two-edged ax. The comparifon, if we except Cale¬ 
donia, may be allowed to be juft, and hence the fhape of a part 
has been, by vulgar error, afcribed to the whole. Caledonia 
ftretches a vaft length of way towards the north. The promon¬ 
tories, that jut out into the fea, render the form of the country 
broken and irregular, but it fharpens to a point at the extremity, 

and terminates in the fhape of a wedge. 


By Agricola’s order the Roman 


(c) failed round the 


northern point, and made the firft certain difcovery that Britain 

^ i i /^\ t / 7 \ i! 11 h /mi 


is an ifland. 


(d) 


wholly unknown, was in this expedition added to the Roman 


empire 


(0 


gators 


of eternal fnows, was alfo feen by oui 
thofe parts is laid to be a fluggifh mafs of 


nated 
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nated water (y9, hardly yielding to the ftroke. of the oar, and 
never agitated by winds and tempefts. The natural caufe may 
be, that high lands and mountains, which occafion commotions 
in the air, are deficient in thofe regions; not to mention that 
iuch a prodigious body of water, in a vaft and boundlefs ocean, 
is heaved and impelled with difficulty. But a phiiofoplucal 
account of the ocean and its periodical motions is not the deiign 


of this effay 


To 


what they have faid I ffiall only add, that there is not in any other 

* _ - • i (* 1 _ 


of the world an expanfe of 
controuled dominion, now receiving the difcharge of various 

rivers, and, at times, driving their current back to their fource. 
Nor is it on the coaft only that the flux and reflux of the tide 
are perceived : the fwell of the fea forces its way into the receffes 
of the land, forming bays and iflands in the. heart of the country, 
and foaming atnidft hills and mountains, as in its natuial 

channel. 


Whether the firft inhabitants of Biitam were natives 
of the ifland (a), or adventitious fettlers, is a queftion loft in the 
mills of antiquity. The Britons, like other baibaious nations, 
have no monuments of their hiftory. They diffei in the make 
and habit of their bodies, and hence various inferences concern¬ 
ing their origin. The ruddy hair and lufty limbs of the Cale¬ 
donians (b) indicate a German extraction. That the SiluiesfcJ 
were at firft a colony of Iberians is concluded, not without pro¬ 
bability, from the olive tinfture of the ffiin, the natural curl of 

the hair, and the fituation of the country, fo convenient to the 
coaft of Spain. On the fide oppofite to Gaul the inhabitants 

refemble their neighbours on the continent; but whether that 

refemblance is the effect of one common origin, or of the cli¬ 
mate 
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mate in contiguous nations operating on the make and tempera¬ 
ment of the human body, is a point not eafy to be decided. All 
circumftances confidered, it is rather probable that a colony 
from Gaul took poffeffion of a country fo inviting by its prox¬ 
imity (d). You will find in both nations the fame religious rites, 

fuperftition. The two languages differ but lit- 


(f) 


not yet 


'ame (e) 

In provoking danger they difcover the fame ferocity, 

The Britons, however, 

enfeebled 

(s) 


fame 


long peace, are poffeffed of fup 


The Gauls, we learn from hiftory, were formerly 

a warlike people; but floth, the confequence of inadive times, 
has debafed their genius, and virtue died with expiring liberty. 

Among fuch of the Britons (b) 
dued, the fame degeneracy is obfervable. 


free 


of the nation retains at this hour the ferocity of 


Gauls 


XII. The ftrength of their armies confifts in infantry, though 
fome of their warriors take the field in chariots fa). The per- 
fon of higheft diftindion guides the reins, while his martial 
followers, mounted in the fame vehicle, annoy the enemy. The 
Britons were formerly governed by a race of kings (b) : at pre- 
fent they are divided into fadions under various chieftains ; and 

this dilunion, which prevents their ading in concert for a pub¬ 
lic intereft, is a circumftance highly favourable to the Roman 
arms againft a warlike people, independant, fierce, and obftinate. 
A confederation (c) of two or more Bates to repel the common 


known: they fight in parties, and 


is fubdued. 


unfavourable 


7 


damp with rains, and 

overcaft 
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The day 


overcait witn ciouab. - . , , 

than in our fouthem regions; the nights remarkably bright, and, 

- ’ ifland, fo very fhort (d). that be- 


towards ttie extrema; - .. ' ; • tprva i 

— the laft g- ^^^“n^ervene 

St. are told, appears al. night long, 

neither felting in the well, nor riling in the eaft, but always mm - 

i„g above the horizon. The caufe of this phenomenon may be, 
8 of the earth, towards the northern extremities, 

pvel the lhade never rife to any confiderable 


fur face 


* * 


neigiii 9 emu, Lixve 

heavenly bodies continue vifible. 


rays of the fun (e) 


afford 


of 


• ? 

and yields corn 


flow 


m_ ntv Vegetation is quick in uiuuuug — 

Z coming to maturity. Both effects are reducible to the fame 
“ufe the conllant moiilure of the atmofphere and the dampnefs 
of the foil. Britain contains, to reward the conqueror, mines of 
11 and fllver (f) and other metals. The fea produces peai sfg), 


content themfelves with gleaning what happens to be 

Sown upon the Ihore, whereas in the Red Sea the MM 

are found clinging to the rocks, and taken alive For my put, 
I am inclined to think that the Britilh pearl is of an mfenor qua- 

I cannot impute to avarice a negleft of its intei eft. 

XIII The Britons are willing to fupply our armies with new 
levies • they pay their tribute without a murmur ; and they per- 
fc™ all the fervices of government with alacrity, provided they 


lity 
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have no reafon to complain of oppreffion. When injured, their 

refentment is quick, fudden, and impatient: they are conquered, 
not broken-hearted ; reduced to obedience, not fubdued to fla- 
very. Even Julius Cselar, the firft of the Romans (a) who fct 

his foot in Britain at the head of an army, can only be faid by a 
profperous battle to have {truck the natives with terror, and to 
have made himfelf mafter of the fea-fhore. The diicoverer, not 
the conqueror of the ifland, he did no more than lhew it to 
pofterity. Rome could not boall of a conqueft. The civil wars 
broke out foon after, and, in that feene of diftradtion, when the 
{words of the leading men were drawn againft their country, it 
was natural to lofe fight of Britain. During the peace that fol¬ 
lowed the fame negledt continued : Auguftus called it the wifdom 
of his councils (b), and Tiberius made it a rule of ftate-policy. 

That Caligula meditated an invafion of Britain (c) is a fact 
well known; but the expedition, like his mighty preparations 
againft Germany, was rendered abortive by the capricious tem¬ 
per of the man, refolving always without confideration, and 

repenting without experiment. The grand enterprife was referved 
for the emperor Claudius (d), who tranfported into Britain an 

S 

army compofed of regular legions, befides a large body of auxili¬ 
aries. With the officers, appointed to condud: the war, he joined 
Vefpafian, who there laid the foundation of that fuccefs which 
afterwards attended him. Several ftates were conquered, kings 
were led in captivity, and the Fates beheld Vefpafian giving an 
earneft of his future glory. 

XIV. The firft officer of confular rank, that commanded in 
Britain, was Aulus Plautius (a). To him fucceeded Oftorius Sca¬ 
pula both eminent for their military chara&er. Under their 
Vol. IV. K aufpices 
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aufpices the fouthem part of Britain took the form of 


- , , r vpterans ( c ). Certain diftrids were 

and received a colony of ‘ < ' . . over part of the 

afligned to Cogidunua, a king wg 


_ tt„ i; VP d within our own memory. _ 

Ilf S unviolated, and exhibiting a linking proof of that - 
fined policy, with which it has ever been the pradice of Rome 
make even kings accomplices in the fervitude of mankind. 


(d) 


He 


I np next uuvuuwi — — , • . 

acquilitions made by his predeceffors, without aiming a 
acqunmu . advantaee. except a 


an 


of territory, and without any 


of 


fame 


the frontier. 


(*) 


(f) 


• Arp^r Suetonius rauuuuo {J / . 

r' TV l officer puflred on the war in one continued fer.es of 
fion. That o P ^ In that time he fubdued feveral 

profpenty fot Y • - S ^ ^ pofts and ga rrifons. 

dates, and feclired q .ftablilhed, he 


Confiding 
formed the plan 


ifle of Mona (g) 


formed tne pian ml £ on|enB drew their fupplies. But 

" „ ZIpedition, turned his hack on the conquered pro¬ 
vince: he gave an opportunity for a genera, revolt. 

XV The Britons, relieved from their fears by the abfence of 

t fie commander m cffie g- w inflame re fent- 

in the moil glaring colours. « What 
Z; I ow the Sequence of their paffive fpirit 1 The hand of 

r falls on the tame and abjed with greater weight. 

“ ° r? formerly fubjed to a f.ngle king (tj, but now 


if. 
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« two mailers rule with an iron-rod. The general gluts hunfelf 
« w ith the blood of the vanquilhed, and the imperial procurator 

« devours our property. Thofe haughty tyrants may ad in con- 
«« cert or they may be at variance ; but in either caie the lot of 
«« the Britons is the fame. The centurions of the general, and 
“ the followers of the tax-gatherer add pride and mfolence to 
« injuftice and rapacity. Nothing is fafe from avarice, nothing 
« b y lull unviolated. ' In the field of battle, the booty is for the 
« brave and warlike: at prefent, cowards and abjed wretches 
« f e i ze the poffeffions of the natives; to them the Britons tamely 
« yield up their children; for them they make new levies,, and 
« in fhort, the good of his country is the only, caufe in which a 

“ Briton has forgot to die. Compute the number of men, born 
« in freedom, who inhabit the ifiand, and the Roman invaders 
« are but a handful. It was thus the Germans argued, and they 
« fli00k off the yoke (c). No ocean rolled between them and 
“ the invader : they were feparated by a river only. 1 he Bri- 
“ tons have every motive to excite their valour. They have their 
“ country to defend, and they have their liberty to affert; they 
“ have wives and children to urge them on; and they have 
<c parents, who fue to them for protection. On the pait of the 
“ Romans, if we except luxury and avarice, what incentives aie 
“ there to draw them to the field ? Let Biitifh valoui emu- 
« late the virtue of ancient times, and the invaders, like their own 
“ deified Ctefar, will abandon the ifiand. The lofs of a fingle 
“ battle, and even a fecond, cannot decide the fate of a whole 
“ people. Many advantages lift on the fide of mifery. To attack 
“ w ith fury, and perfevere with conftancy, belongs to men who 
“ groan under oppreffion. The gods, at length, behold the Bri- 
4C tons with an eye of compaflion : they have removed the Ro- 
c£ man general from his ftation; they- detain him and his army 

K 2 “ 1 11 
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« in another ifland (d). The oppreffed have gained an advan¬ 
ce tage, too often difficult to obtain: they can now deliberate ; 

« they are met in council. In defigns like thefe, the whole 
“ danger lies in being detected: act like men, and fuccefs will 

“ be the iffiue of the war.” 

XVI. Inflamed by thefe and fuch like topics, the fpirit of 
revolt was diffufed through the country. With one confent they 
took up arms, under the conduct of Boadicea (a), a queen 
defended from a race of royal anceftors. In Britain there is no 

rule of diftindtion to exclude the female line from the throne, or 
the command of armies. The infurgents ruffied to the attack 

with headlong fury; they found the Romans difperfed in their 

garrifons ; they put all to the fword ; they ftormed the forts ; 
they attacked the capital of the colony, which they confidered 
as the feat of oppreffion, and with fire and fword laid it level 

with the ground. Whatever revenge could prompt, or vidtory 
infpire, was executed with unrelenting cruelty; and if Sueto¬ 
nius (b), on the firft intelligence, had not haftened back by rapid 
marches, Britain had been loft. By the event of a fingle battle 
the province was recovered, though the embers of rebellion were 
not quite extinguiffied. Numbers of the malecontents, confcious 
of their ffiare in the revolt, and dreading the vengeance of Sueto¬ 
nius, ftill continued under arms. 


The truth is, notwithftanding the excellent qualities that dif- 
tinguifhed the Roman general, it was the blemiffi of his character, 
that he proceeded always againft the vanquiffied, even after they 


furrendered, with exceffive rigour. Juftic 


under his admi- 


niftration, had frequently the air of revenge for a perfonal injury. 

In his public proceedings he mingled too much of his 

paffions, 


own 
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ahd- was thefefore ’recalled, to make way for 


• 1- 


Turpilianus (c), a man ot lets alperiry, new iu.uu, —, 
having no refentments, likely to be fatisfied on moderate terms. 
He reftored the tranquillity of the ifland and, without attempt¬ 
ing any thing farther, refigned the province to Trebellius Max¬ 
imus (d), an officer of no experience, by nature indolent and 
inadive, but poffefTed of certain popular arts, that reconciled the 
minds of men to his adminiftration. The Barbarians, at this 
time, had acquired a tafte for elegant and alluring vices. The 

civil wars, which foon afterwards convulfed the empire, were a 

fair apology for the pacific temper of the general. His army, 
however, was not free from inteftine difcord. The foldiers, 
formerly inured to difcipline, grew wanton in idlenefs, and 

J __ _ 1 , r r 1 •_ 


broke out into open fedition. 


fury of 


Trebellius was obliged to fave himfelf by flight. Having lain 
for fome time in a place of concealment, he returned with an 

auk ward air to take upon him the command. His dignity was 

impaired, and his fpirit humbled. From that time his authority 

was feeble and precarious. It feemed to be a compromife be¬ 
tween the parties: the general remained unmolefted, the foldiers 
uncontrouled, and on thofe terms the mutiny ended without 
bloodfhed. Vettius Bolanus (c) was the next commander • but 
the diffractions of the civil war {fill continuing, he did not think 
it advifable to introduce a plan of regular difcipline. The fame 
inactive difpofition on the part of the general, and the fame mu¬ 
tinous fpirit among the foldiers, {fill prevailed. The only differ¬ 
ence was, that the character of Bolanus was without a blemifh. 
If he did not effablifh his authority, he lived on good terms with 

all ; beloved, though not refpeCted. 


When Britain, with the reft of 


Roman world, 

fell 



o 
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f-ll to the lot of Vefpafian, the ableft officers were fat to reduce 

tdl to tuc i mnt \ nn . and the fpint of 


; i: a™,; were fet in — and the fpirit of 

the natives began to d cop Qn 4e Bciga ntes (b), 

rStSiS “ - —— - - *7“ 7 


V nr^ Various Uiiuiw 7 

*0-0 r i i„ n ,i At length the greateft part of that ex- 

Sve country was either fubdued, or involved in all the calatni- 

The fame of Cerealis grew to a free that_ m.gnt dif- 
ableft fucceffor; and yet under that difadvantage 


ties of war. 
courage the 


(c) 


His talents did 


fufFei 


his abilities. 


unuLi iouiv - 

imrifon. He was a man truly great, and 

fignalife himfelf, whenever a fair opportunity called foi th 
S He reduced to fubjeftion the powerful and warlike 

i • .1 _ a. ^ ^ad It n It Cl rl 


date of the Silurcs (d), and, thougn >» tuac ^ - . - 
to cone not only with a face and obftinate enemy, but w.th the 

to cope J t n ._ a ^icable h was his dory 


ery 


XVIII. Such was the ftate of Britain, and fuels the events of 

W ar when Agricola arrived about the middle of fummer (a) to 

;ake upon him rite command. He found an army Idled m in¬ 
d kra fp',7P the firft opportunity. The 


Ordovicians (b), 1U1I 5 -- ' . , . 

narty of horfe, that happened to be quartered m their ch.ti.a, 

X put them almoft all to.the fword. By this blow the courage 
‘of the Britons was onee more revived : the bold and re o me 
declared for open war, while others, lefs fangume, were agamft 

unflreathing the fword, till the charader and genius of the new 

- « * 1 - - .. 1 __ « 


o-overnor fhould be better known. 


7 


Many 
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Many things confpired to embarrafs Agricola: the fummer 
was far advanced ; the troops were ftationed at different quarters, 
expetting a ceffation of arms during the remainder of the year; 
and to att on the defenfive, content with ftrengthening the 
weakeft ftations, was in the opinion of the beft officers the mo 
prudent' meafure. Thefe were circumftances unfavourable to a 
fpirit of enterprife ; but the general refolved to put his army in 
motion, and face the danger without delay. For this purpofe, 
he drew together various detachments from the legions, and, with 
the addition of a body of auxiliaries, marched againft the enemy. 
The Ordovicians continuing to decline an engagement on the 
open plain, he determined to leek them on their heights, and, 
to animate his men by his own example, he advanced at the 
head of the line. A battle enfued, and the iffue was the deftruc- 
tion of the Ordovician ftate. Knowing of what moment it is to 
follow the firft impreffions of fame, and little doubting but that 
every thing would fall before an army flulhed with vittory, Agri¬ 
cola formed a plan for the reduction of the ifle of Mona c), 
from which Paulinus had been recalled by the general inlm- 

rettion of the province, as already mentioned. 


For the execution of an enterprife fo fudden and important, 
no meafures had been concerted, and, by confequence, no vellels 
were ready to tranfport the troops. The genius and refolution 
of the general fupplied all deficiencies. He draughted from the 
auxiliaries a chofen band, well acquainted with the fordable 
places, and, inured to the national prattice of fwimming aero s 
lakes and rivers with fuch dexterity, that they could manage 

their arms and guide their horfes at the lame time, 
corps, free from the incumbrance of their baggage, daffied into 

r 7 ... v .1 _4 


This feledt 


made their way with vigour 


Thi 


$ 
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This mode of attack aftoniffied the enemy, who expeaed nothing 
left than a fleet of tranfports, and a regular embarkation. Struck 


j els tlltlll cl liCCl Ui uiumj-w- ^ 

with confternation, they thought nothing impregnable to men, 

who waged fo unufual a war. In defpair they iucd for peace, 
and furrendered the ifland. The event added new luftret to the 
name of Agricola, who had thus fet out with a ipmt of ente.- 
prile, and crowded fo much glory into that part of the yea., 
thich is ufually trifled away in vain parade and the homage of 
flatterers. The moderation, with which he enjoyed h.s victory, 
avas remarkable. He had reduced the vanquifhed to obedience, 
and the afl, he faid, did not deferve the name of vidoiy, nor 
even of an expedition. In his diipatches to Rome he aflumet 
no merit, nor were his letters, according to cuflom, deco.ated(VJ 
with fprigs of laurel. Cut this feif-denial fetved only to enhance 
his fame. From the modefty of a commander, who could undei- 
value fuch important fervices, men inferred that project of vaft 
extent were even then in his contemplation. 

XIX Agricola was well acquainted with the manners 

and national charader of the Britons: he knew by the expe¬ 
rience of part events, that conqneft, while it loads the vanqu.ihed 
with injury and oppreflion, can never be fecure and permanent. 

He determined, therefore, to fupprefs the feeds of futuie hom- 

TT. i__ , reform ill his own houfehold; a ncccflaiy 


litv. He began a reform m ms own —, ■- 

wlrk, but attended often with no lefs difficulty than t .e 

„ nrnvinre. He removed his flaves and fre 


.dmi- 


Promotions in the 


armv no longer went by favour, or the partiality o, the centu¬ 
rions • merit decided, and the man of worth, Agncola knew 

t. thp moft faithful foldier. To know every tiling, and 


offences (a) 


treat 
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treat matters of importance with due feverity, was the rule of his 
condud; never vindidive, and in many inftances difarmed by 
penitence. The prevention of crimes was what he wifhed, and 
to that end, in the difpofal of offices he made choice of men, 
whofe condud promifed to fuperfede the neceffity of puniffi- 
ment. 

The exigencies of the army called for large contributions of 
corn and other fupplies, and yet he lightened the burthen by juft 
and equal afleffinents, providing at the fame time againft the 
extortions of the tax-gatherer (b), more odious and intolerable 
than even the tax itfelf. It had been the fettled pradice of 
the colledors to engrofs all the corn, and then, adding mockery 
to injuftice, to make- the injured Briton wait at the door of the 
public granary (cj, humbly fupplicating that he might be per¬ 
mitted to repurchafe his own grain, which he was afterwards 
obliged to fell at an inferior price. A further grievance was, that, 
inftead of delivering the requifite quantity of corn at the neareft 
and raoft convenient magazines, the Britons were forced to make 
tedious journeys through difficult crofs-country roads, in order 
to fupply camps and ftations at a remote diftance; and thus the 
bufinefs, which might have been conduded with convenience to 
all, was converted into a job to gratify the avarice of a few. 

XX. In the firft year of Agricola’s adminiftration thefe abufes 
were all fuppreffed. The confequence was, that peace, which 
through the negled or connivance of former governors was no 
lefs terrible than war itfelf, began to diffufe its bleffings, and to 
be relifhed by all. As foon as the (a) fummer opened, he aflem- 
bled his army, and marched in queft of the enemy. Ever pre- 
fent at the head of the lines, he encouraged the ftrenuous by com- 

Vol. IV. L mendation \ 
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fluggard, who fell from 


mpments (b) \ 
orefts (c) 


he founded the Duanes, anu , incurfions kept 

The Britons, in the mean were by u the 


Having 


in a conftant alarm, 
country, he then fufpended 


county he • ht ; afte the fweets of peace, 

of repofe, the Barban g whic h tm the0 


In 


of thefe meafures, feveral 


confequence ot theie , , afide their 

hofttle intentions, a dj^^ which had fubmitted, 

Along t te ron te TO ith f muc h care and judgment, 

a chain of pods was eftabhflted w Roman ^ ^ 


itfelf fecure from the vigour of the 


conqueror, 


of 


bufmefs of the following 


vv a iiu- vt —o - 

A fierce and favage people, 


life 


f 


thofe 


baits Of plealure, encouraging the natives 


houfes 


as well by public 
temples (a), courts 
He bellowed en~ 


cheerfully obeyed : the flow 


comiums on men as -. , - . f emulation 

ing were branded with repfoach^and thus fpt ^ a ^ 


difFufed itfelf, operating like a fenfe of duty 


of educln! and give the fons of the leading chiefs a tinflure of 
letters was part of his policy. By way of encouragement re 
p aifei their talents, and already faw them, by the force of then 
natural genius, rifing fuperior (b) to the attainments of the Gauls. 
The confequence was, that they, who had always dtfdamed 


Tl nmnn 
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Roman language, began to cultivate its beauties. The Roman 
apparel was Teen without prejudice, and the toga became a 
faihionable part of drefs. By degrees the charms of vice gamed 
admiffion to their hearts: baths, and porticos, and elegant ban¬ 
quets grew into vogue ; and the new manners, which, in fait, 
ferved only to fweeten ilavery, were by the unfufpeaing Britons 

called the arts of poliflied humanity. 


XXII. In the courfe of’ the third year (a) the progrefs c 
Roman arms difcovered new nations, whofe territories were laid 


seftuary, called the Firth of Tay (bJ 


The 


of 


jeglUilO Ilell-l — , 

feafon; and yet the Barbarians, ftruck with a general panic, 
never dared to hazard an engagement. The country, as far as 
Domanc advanced, was fecured by forts and garrifons fcj. 


Men of Ikill 


l that no officer knew 
fudden view, the mod 


UlLIA*!. »-**«•** * ID - 7 . 

advantageous fituation, and, accordingly, not one of the ftations. 


fortified 


direction, was taken 


■ 

Ilorm ; not one was 


furrendered 


vv/ —j- / 

the enemy. At every poll, to enable the garrifon to Hand a fiege, 
a year’s provifion was provided, and, each place having ftrength 
fufficient, frequent fallies were made; the befiegers were repulfed; 

and the Romans paffed the winter fecure from danger. ^ 
fequence of thefe precautions was, that the enemy, who had been 
-lrcuftomed to retrieve in the winter what they loft in the ante¬ 


The con- 


cedent fiimmer, faw no difference of feafons: they were defeated 

every where, and reduced to the laft defpair. Avarice of fame 
was no part of Agricola’s charader; nor was he ever known to 

arrogate to himfelf the praifes due to other officers. From the 

commander of a legion to the loweft centurion, all found in their 

L 2 general 
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general a willing witnefs of their conduct. 


In his manner of 


expreffing ms -- — - } A 

afperity. The truth is, his antipathy to bad men was equalled 
by nothing but his politenefs to the deferving. «'• r ° on 


His 

filence 


paired away, and left no trace behind. From hts hlence you naa 
nothing to fear. Scorning to difguife his "d 


nothine to rear. uluuuu 6 — —a ^ 

always with a generous warmth, at the hazard of making enemi 

To harbour fecret refentment was not in his nature. 


bufinefs of the fourth campaign (a) 


the country, »»-- , i_„ r 

preceding Cummers and if the fpirit of the troops and the glo y 
r o _ _ * * _r r_.rr._omr limits^ 


of the Roman name had been capable of iuffermg 


tnere was m muam -- 

of the empire might have been fixed. 

r .1 _ r'M 


boundary 
it purpofe 


(b) 


country 


by the influx 


of 


ppofite 


of 


by a cnatn ... ,On the fonth fide of the ifthmus the 

Whole country was bridled by the Romans, and evacuated by the 

• . _ nnrtfhor uhnn ( (X J. 


( c ) 


fummerAz ) Agricola made 


fea. He 


the aeftuary (b), aim imy^ h i—.. w , 

unknown, he defeated the inhabitants in feveral engagements, and 
lined the coaft, which lies oppofite to Ireland with a body of 

troops j not fo much from an apprehenfion of danger, as wit a 

v r • Ao T tw Trplnnd. lvine between 

view to future projeas. 

✓ 


He faw 


view to 111 tu . 

Britain and Spain, and at the fame time convenient to the ports 

. . -oquifition- ramble ot giving 
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an eafy communication, and, of courfe, ftrength and union to 
provinces disjoined by nature. 


Ireland is lefs than Britain, but exceeds in magnitude all the 
iflands of the Mediterranean. The foil, the climate, the man¬ 
ners and genius of the inhabitants differ little from thofe of Bri¬ 
tain. By the means of merchants reforting thither for the fake 
of commerce, the harbours and approaches to the coaft are well 
known. One of their petty kings (c) who had heen forced to 
fly from the fury of a domeftic fa&ion, was received by the 
Roman general, and, under a fhew of friendfhip, detained to be 
of ufe on fome future occafions. I have often heard Agricola 
declare, that a Angle legion, with a moderate band of auxiliaries, 
would be fufficient to complete the conqueft of Ireland. Such 
an event, he faid, would contribute greatly to bridle the ftubborn 
fpirit of the Britons, who, in that cafe, would fee, with difmay, 
the Roman arms triumphant, and every fpark of liberty extin- 

9 

guifhed round their coaft. 

XXV. In the campaign (a), which began in the fixth fummer, 
having reafon to apprehend a general confederacy of the nations 

beyond the Firth of Bodotria, and fearing, in a country not yet 
explored, the danger of a furprife, Agricola ordered his flrips to 
fail acrofs the gulf (b) y and gain fome knowledge of thofe new 
regions. The fleet, now adting, for the firft time, in conceit 

with the land-forces, proceeded in fight of the army, forming a 
magnificent fpedtacle, and adding terror to the war. It frequently 
happened, that in the fame camp were feen the infantry and 
cavalry intermixed with the marines, all indulging their joy, full 
of their adventures, and magnifying the hiftory of their exploits; 

the foldier defcribing, in the ufual ftyle of military oftentation, 

the 
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the forefls which he had palled, the ™^j,e the failor, 

and the Barbadians w^ tempefts> the won ders of the 
no lets important, had conaU ered winds and waves. 


At the light of the Roman fleet 


from 


Ult yi**''* -? 

every refource was cut off, 


nation, convinced that ever, ^ ^ ,, ld open t0 the 

which had always be 1 ^ re folved to try the 

invader. ^hlS 5 . _ r^Arvmtl \r hpp'lin with 


invader. 

iffue of a battle. Warlike prcf— ^ ^ always the cafe 
a degree of exertion, great in « a ’ {he voice 0 f f a me. 


Without waiuug — — , d by 

, T? oman forts and cattles (cj^ 5 / 

(formed the Roman ior 


• » 


for the 


of hoftilities, they 

provoking 


that feveral officers in Agri 


difguih 


of prudent 


fide of 


Mean 


and thereupon, left 


uncu **- 

fuperior numbers, in a country 


divided 


paffe 


forward 


XXVI. The 


Caledonians, informed of this arrangement 

, . a..~a r \f mo-ht. fell with then 


(a) 


united fee. tiponme ^ guard> ad having 

Romanarmy. ‘“y F nut the fentinels to the fword, 

they forced their way th g was 
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was in the very camp, when Agricola, who had been informed 
that the Barbarians were on their march, and inftantly purfued 
their deps, came up to the relief of the legion. He ordered die 
fwifteft of the horfe and light infantry to advance with expedi¬ 
tion, and charge the enemy in the rear, while his whole army fet 
up a general fhout. At break of day the Roman banners glittered 

in view of the Barbarians, who found themfelves hemmed in by 
two armies, and began to relax their vigour. The fpint of the 
legion revived. The men perceived that the moment of diftrefs 
was over, and the druggie was now for glory. A&ing no longer 
on the defenfive, they rulhed on to the attack. In the very 
gates (b) of the camp a fierce and obdinate engagement followed. 
The befieged legion, and the forces, that came to their relief, 
fought with a fpirit of emulation; the latter contending for the 

honour of fuccouring the didreffed, and the former, to prove 
that they dood in no need of adidance. The Caledonians were 
put to-the rout; and if the woods and mardies (c) had not fa¬ 
voured their efcape, that fingle adion had put an end to the 

war. 

XXVII. By this vidory, fo complete and glorious, the Ro¬ 
man army was infpired with confidence, to fuch a degree, that 
they now pronounced themfelves invincible. Nothing could 

dand before them : they defired to be led into the recedes of the 
country, and, by following their blow, to* penetrate to the extre¬ 
mity of the idand. Even the prudent of the day before changed 
their tone with the event, and talked of nothing but vidory and 
conqued. Such is the tax, which the commanders of armies 

mud always pay: the merit of fuccefs is claimed by all; cala¬ 
mity is imputed to the general only. 


The 
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defeat 


from their ferocity. Their want of fuccefs, they faid was not 

to be afcribed to fuperior courage ; it was the chance of war , -i, 
perhaps, the fkill of the Roman general. In this perfuaf.on 

they refolved to keep the held. They lifted the young men of 

their nation; they fent their wives and children to a place of 

fafety • they held public conventions of the feveral dates, and 
laiei) > ; r . ^ loomip in the caufe 


facrifices (a) 


11 lOieUlU ULW cun. - \ ' , , 

of liberty The campaign ended in this manner, and the two 
armies, ^infiamed with mutual animoftty, retired into winter- 


quarters 


XXVIII. In the courfe of the fame fummer, a cohort of the 

which had been railed in Germany, and thence 


Ufipians (a) 

tranfported to ferve in Britain, 
and extraordinary, that in this 
attention. Having 


performed 


attention, navmg -- ■ . f 

command, and alfo the foldiers, who, for the purpofe of intro¬ 
ducing military difcipline, had been incorporated with the feveral 
w J , v pal 11 n.rp mrt fnrrinp- the 


forcing 
One of the 


comuiunco (vy, - , . n . 

mailers on board, determined to fail from the iflan . 
pilots made his efcape, and fufpicion falling on the other two 
Ly were both killed on the fpot. Before their defign tia - 
pired, the deferters put to fea, to the aftonifhment of all who 

beheld the veffels under way. 


far 


ineyiiau uui --- ^ . 

and waves. They made frequent defcents on the coaft m quell 
. . , .. j with the natives, victorious 


fome 


Reduced 
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at length to the extremity of famine," they fed on then com¬ 
panions, at firft devouring the weakeft, and afterwards deciding 
among themfelves by lot. In this diftrefs they failed round the 
extremity of the ifland (c), and, through want of {kill in naviga¬ 
tion, were wrecked on the continent, where they weie treated 
as pirates, firft by the Suevians, and afterwards by the Frifians. 
Being fold to flavery, and in the way of commerce turned over 
to different matters, fome of them reached the Roman fettle- 
ments on the banks of the Rhine, and there grew famous for their 
fufferings, and the bold Angularity of their voyage. In the be¬ 
ginning of the following furnmer (d) Agricola met with a ftroke 
of affliction by the lofs of a fon, about a year old. 
upon this occafion affedt, like many others, the character of a 

man fuperior to the feelings of nature ; nor yet did he fufter his 
grief to fink him down into unbecoming weaknefs. 


He 


He felt 


loft in the avocations of 


% 

XXIX. In the opening of the campaign, he difpatched his 
fleet, with orders to annoy the coaft by frequent defcents in 
different places, and fpread a general alarm. He put himfelf, 
in the mean time, at the head of his army equipped for expedi¬ 
tion, and taking with him a feledt band of the braveft Britons, 
of known and approved fidelity, he advanced as far as the Gram¬ 
pian hills (a), where the enemy was already potted in force. 
Undifmayed by their former defeat, the Barbarians expected no 
other iffue than a total overthrow, or a brave revenge. Expe¬ 
rience had taught them that the common caufe required a vi¬ 
gorous exertion of their united ftrength. For this purpofe, by 
treaties of alliance, and, by deputations to the feveral cantons, 
they had drawn together the ftrength of their nation. Upwards 
of thirty thoufand men appeared in arms, and their force was 

Vol. IV. M increafmg 
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increafing every day. 


country poured in from 


all quarters, and even the men in years, whofe vigour was ftill 
unbroken, repaired to the army, proud of then' pall exploits, and 
the enfigns of honour which they had gained by their martial 
fcirit. Among the chieftains, diflinguilhed by their birth and 

^ \ The multitude 


w 


voiuuij i“ v - - - • • 1 

gathered round him, eager for aftion, and burning with uncom- 

o . , r 11_:_. 


mon ardour. He 


XXX. “ When I confider the motives that have roufed us 

« to this war; when I refled on the neceflity that now demands 
“ our firmefl vigour, I exp e d every thing great and noble from 
“ that union of fentiment that pervades us all. From this day I date 
“ the freedom of Britain. We are the men, who never crouched 
“ in bondage. Beyond this fpot there is no land, where liberty 
« can find a refuge. Even the fea is flrnt againft us, while the 
“ Roman fleet is hovering on the coaft. To draw the fword in 
“ the caufe of freedom is the true glory of the brave, and, in 
« our condition, cowardice itfelf would throw away the fcabbard. 
“ In the battles, which have been hitherto fought with alternate 

“ viciflitudes of fortune, our countrymen might well repofe fome 
« hopes in us ; they might confider us as their lafl: refource ; they 
« knew us to be the nobleft fons of Britain, placed in the lafl; 
“ receffes of the land, in the very fanduary of liberty. We have 
“ not fo much as feen the melancholy regions, whetfe flavery 
“ has debafed mankind. We Lave lived in freedom, and our 
« eyes have been unpolluted by the fight of ignoble bondage. 


« The extremity of the earth is ours: defended by our fitu- 
« ation, we have to this day preferred our honour and the rights 
« 0 f men. But we are no longer fafe in our obfcurity: our 

» “ retreat 
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« conquered. I have been proud of my foldiers, and you have 
“ had no reafon to blufh for your general. We have carried the 
« terror of our arms beyond the limits of any other foldiers, or 
“ any former general (b)\ we have penetrated to the extremity 
« of the land. This was formerly the boaft of vain-glory, the mere 
« report of fame: it is now hiftorical truth. We have gained 
« poffeffion fword in hand ; we are encamped on the utmoft 
“ limits of the illand. Britain is difcovered, and by the difco- 
“ very conquered. 

“ In our long and laborious marches, when you were obliged 
“ to traverfe moors, and fens, and rivers, and to climb deep and 
“ craggy mountains, it was ftill the cry of the braveft amongft 
“ you, When fhall we be led to battle ? When ftiall we fee the 
“ enemy ? Behold them now before you. They are hunted out 
“ of their dens and caverns; your wifh is granted, and the field 
“ of glory lies open to your fwords. One vidory more makes 
“ this new world our own ; but remember that a defeat involves 
“ us all in the laft diftrefs. If we confider the progrefs of our 
“ arms, to look back is glorious; the trad of country that lies 
“ behind us, the forefts which you have explored, and the 

“ seftuaries which you have pafled, are monuments of eternal 
<c fame. But our fame can only laft, while we prefs forward on 
“ the enemy. If we give ground, if we think of a retreat, we 
“ have the fame difficulties to furmount again. The fuccefs, 

“ which is now our pride, will in that cafe be our worft misfor- 
“ tune. We are not fufficiently acquainted with the courfe of the 

“ country; the enemy knows the defiles and marffies, and will 
“ be fupplied with provifions in abundance. We have not thofe 
“ advantages, but we have hands that can grafp the fword, and 
“ we have valour (c), that gives us every thing. With me it 

w has 
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has long been a fettled principle, that the back of a gene.al or 
his army is never life. Which of you would not rather d.e 
iZour, than live in infatny, But life and honour « 
this day infeparable ; they are fixed to one fpot. Should fo, 
tune declare againft us, we die on the utmoft ‘nuts ofthe 
« world; and to die, where nature ends, cannot deeme 

“ inglorious. 


44 


44 


XXXIV. 


wholly 


x XAiv. 11 ULU -ou r J 

“ unknown, if we had to do with an enemy new «o « fwmrds. 


other 


i noum can unlive -- x 

„ wh , t can I propofe fo bright and animating as your own ex- 
wnat F t _ the- men drawn up 


“ ploits ? 


your 


UIUAtu • — / « 

« againft you: are they not the fame, w o 

& J . - rr 1. _ J ^ mnl-h IPCTll 


under 


legion (a) 


tt 


V WX w ~- C> ' 

the firft Ihout of our army, 


fled 


before you ? A band of 


attack the 


daftards! who have fubfifted hitherto, becaufe of 
« tons they are the mod expeditious runaways. 

“ In woods and forefts the fierce and noble arnma 
huntfmen, and rulh on certain deftruftion j but the timorous 
herd is foon difperfed, feared by the found and clamour of the 

In like manner, the brave and warlike Bntons have 


44 


44 


44 


44 


chafe. 


refufe 


“ ftill remains. 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Xlllicu ujr uxv- . _ 

ra „ reman.. They have not ftaid to make head againft you; 
they are hunted down; they are caught in the toils. - 
numbed with fear, they (land motionlefs on yonder fpot, which 
you will render for ever memorable by a glorious vidlory. 

y ray end your labours, and clofe a feene of fifty 

.Treat, one elorious day. Let your country 


Here 


(b) 


witnefs, if 


“ Britain 
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u Britain has been a lingering work; if the feeds of rebellion have 
« n ot been crufhed, that we at leaft have done our duty.” 

® * 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilft Agricola was ftill 
addreffing the men, a more than common ardour glowed on every 
countenance. As foon as the general ended, the field rung with 
ihouts of applaufe. Impatient for the onfet, the foldiers grafped 
their arms. Agricola reftrained their violence, till he formed his 
order of battle. The auxiliary infantry (a)> in number about 
eight thoufand, occupied the centre. The wings confifted of 
three thoufand horfe. The legions were ftationed in the rear, at 
the head of the entrenchments, as a body of referve to fupport 
the ranks, if neceflary, but otherwife to remain inadive, that a 
vi&ory, obtained without the effufion of Roman blood, might 

be of higher value. 


The Caledonians kept pofleffion of the rifing grounds, extend¬ 
ing their ranks as wide as poffible, to prefent a formidable ftiow 
of battle. Their firft line was ranged on the plain, the reft in a 
gradual afcent on the acclivity of the hill. The intermediate 


fpace between both 


a 


filled with the charioteers^ 


Iry 


Britons, rulhing to and fro- in wild career, and 


traverfing the plain with noife and tumult. The enemy, being 
greatly luperior in number, there was reafon to apprehend that 


flank 


time. 


To prevent that mifchief, Agricola ordered his ranks to 
form a wider range. Some of the officers faw that the lines were 
weakened into length, and, therefore, advifed that the legions 

Ihould be brought forward into the field of a<ftion. But the ge¬ 
neral was not of a temper to be eafily difliiaded from his purpofe. 


tifhed with 

Vol. IV. 


N 


atelv 
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90 , n,l difmiffing his horfe, took hisitand at the 

ately difinounted, and, dilmimng 


head of the 


1 fir ft was maintained at a 

XXXVI. The battle n ’ a f ed &m nor Solution. With 

diftance. The Bn,ons “ (a) of fmaU dimenf.on, they had 
their long fwords, an g 0 f t he Romans, and at the 

the addrefs to elude the m.ffive * eap ^ ^ To bring the 

fame time to difcharge at ic ™ ^ (hree Batavian and 

n* n. o fnppdv deClfion, A.g- _ 1 • Tn 


cohorts (b) 
ot-t-nr.k thofe 


disadvantageous 


Their fmall 


targets afforded no P r ° tea ‘°“’ j but fit d e execution in a clofe 
fharpened to a point (c), “ u k with impetuous 

W— ™ J -1. **. 

fury; they redoubled and> having overpowered 

Ihields bruifed the enemy > ^ force , he ir way up the afcent 

all refiftance on the P , g ^ ^ by th ir example 


fpirit of 


the other c flaughter. Eager in 

their way «>th ternble g t 


vi&ory 


flain, and 


they prefled for 
numbers wounded, but not 

hurt. 

The Roman cavalry, in the mean time -as 

a ///) The Caledonians, in their 

S 7S feed into the thick of the battle, where <1 
at full fpeed . ffion ft rU ck a general 

engaged. Thei P . alitie5 0 f the ground, and 

was foon chec J rould lefs ref 


forced to give 

Vicvnnts. ruihed 


efem- 


elofe 


1.L 
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engagement 


of the cavalry. Pent up in narrow places, the 

mrDariaiia crowded upon each other, and were driven or dragged 
along by their own horfes. A fcene of confufion followed. 
Chariots without a guide, and horfes without a rider, broke fiom 
the ranks in wild diforder, and flying every way, as fear and con- 
fternation urged, they overwhelmed their own files, and trampled 

down all who came in theii way. 


XXXVtI. Meanwhile the Britons, who had hitherto kept 

their poll on the hills, looking down with contempt on the fcanty 
numbers of the Roman army, began to quit their flation. De¬ 
fending flowly, they hoped, by wheeling round the field of 

battle, to attack the vidors in the rear. To counterad their de- 
fgn, Agricola ordered four fquadrons of horfe, which he had 

kept as a body of referve, to advance to the charge. The Bri¬ 
tons poured down with impetuofty, and retired with equal pre¬ 
cipitation. At the fame time, the cavalry, by the diredions of 
the general, wheeled round from the wings, and fell with great 
flaughter on the rear of the enemy, who now perceived that their 

own ftratagem was turned againft themfelves. 


field prefented a dreadful fpedacle of carnage and deftruc 


tion. 


Romans 


runaways ; they feized their prifon 


and, to 


fpot (a), 


Defpair and horror appeared in various fhapes : in one part 


field the Caledonians, fword in hand, fled 


of 


without 


Swords 


they faced every danger, and rufhed on certain death, 
and bucklers, mangled limbs and dead bodies, covered the plain. 

•' ' ' ° _ « - , -r% • 1 1 


field 


with blood. 


quiihed 


N 2 


their 
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their 

fued 


moments of returning courage, and gave proofs of virtue 
of brave defpair. They fled to the woods, and, rallying 
(battered numbers, furrounded fuch of the Romans as pur- 

r 


if he 


•icola was every where prefent. He faw the " 

rad not in the inftant taken one precaution the vido 

would have had reafon to repent of too much confiden 


light 


Iftiounted to explore the paffes, and where the woods gave 

the red of the cavalry rulhed in, and Routed the coun¬ 
try The Britons, feeing that the purfuit was conducted in com- 
pla and regular order, difperfed a fecond time, not in collefte 

bodies hut in confternation, flying different ways to re 
Doaies, hul _ f f and no 


different ways to remote 


folicitous 


IS- ,0 wait for their fellow-foldier. Night coming 
LTthe Romans, weary of flaughter, defifted from the pur to 

Ten thoufand of the Caledonians fell in 

nart of the Romans, the number of flam did 

hundred and forty, among whom was Aulus Atticus ( ), 

prafed of a cohort. His own youthful ardour, and the fpin 

of a high-mettled horfe, carried him with too muc impe uo i y 


thickeft of the enemy’s ranks 


paffed 


nd enriched 

Britons, on 


ilplefs 


filled 


Ulltu IHV >*** * *- £ £ V 

wounded; others called for the affiftance of fuch 


uncertain which way to turn^ 

lgled cries of men and women 

Some affifted to carry off the 

affiftance of fuch as efcaped 

unhurt: 


* 
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0 

unhurt; numbers abandoned their habitations, or, in their 
phrenzy, fet them on fire. They fled to obfcure retreats, and, in 


the moment of choice, deferted them; they held confutations, 
and, having inflamed their hopes, changed their minds in defpair; 


affedtion 


they viewed them again, and grew fierce with refentment. It is 
a fad well authenticated, that fome laid violent hands upon their 


(a) y determined with favage compaflion 


end their mifery. 


The following day difplayed to view the nature and impor¬ 
tance of the vidory. A deep and melancholy filence all around’;, 
the hills deferted ; houfes at a diflance involved in finoke and 
fire, and not a mortal difcovered by the fcouts ; the whole a vaft 
and dreary folitude. Agricola was at length informed by thofe 


country, 


any 


forces, 


Up 


the 


fummer was far advanced, and to continue the war, or extend its 
operations in that feafon of the year, was impradicable, he 
refolved to clofe the campaign, and march his army into the 


country of the Horeftians (b) 
conqueror, and delivered hofta^ 


That people fubmitted to the 


Orders were 


iflued to the commander of the fleet 
ound the ifland (c). For this expe 


fufficient 


ment was made, and the terror of the Roman name had already 
gone before them. Agricola, in the mean time, led his army 


of 


infantry by flow marches, with intent, that, by feeming to linger 
in the enemy’s country, he might imprefs with terror a people 


who had but lately fubmitted 


his arms. 


fleet 


p.rofperous 
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H E 


F E 


e Trutulenfian harbour (d), and, 
coaft, returned with glory to its 


former flation- 


y VKIX Tiie account of thefe tranfadions, fent to Rome by 

& -1“ - -32 " 11 

=- s ; “sr.* —. - 

rue 1 pint of his ’ mn -Tc-oarade of his own German 

malignity at his hear, J ^ whom he had purchased, 

triumph («), . in the drefs and manner of captives 

ivalked with di e% 11 ^ ^ ^ He fdt the reproach 

taken in war, cam f ^ occafioned> and the tranf.tion was 

and ridicule wine i - attended with a total overthrow of the 

painful to a real J j, ranks 0 f me n. He now began to 

""I’ “1 me P of a private citizen might overlhadow the 


nperial Ut ^ fuppreffed ; m vain the talents 


and every 1 
if a Tubied 


military glory. 

endured; but 

branch of his 


uogative. 


•efledions 


ded. 


over his difcontent. His 
unknown to be dangerous. To be ,ion. an — 


Weary of his retreat (b) 


-1- P- of Hs ebaraaet. ^ ^ ^ ^ in 

^wounded |m ^ rf poplllarity , w hich attended the 


eh filence. 


L„,d ebb away, and the affeaton of the army 


to 
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Agricola was ftill in Britain, and had the command of 


to cool, 
the army and the province 


pafs 


(a) 


of 


ulually — - *e place of a real triumph were granted 
o Agricola. The language of compliment was freely lav.lhed 

The emperor had alfo the art to circulate a 


occafion 


Oil illlb ULLdltUU* - ’ 1 1 i 

■a*. .•»* *. 


Rufus, an officer of confular 


him honour by an appointment 

Xays 8 given tom^of'the'higheft eminence. It is added as a 
faa, at that time currently believed, that a comm.ffion was 
dually made out, and fent by a favourite freedman, who was 

much in the emperor’s confidence, to be delivered to Agricola, in 

rtA/r.j 0 f his authority in 

* 


meffenger found 


Britain. 


freedman, we are told, met him on his paffage 
fb ) and without fo much as an interview 

ill uic iwuori *-v 

returned to Rome. For the truth of this anecdote I do not pre¬ 
tend to vouch: it was imagined, perhaps, as a ftroke of charader, 

% — • . • TT _ _ *-hrt4- *->•» ott np 

that marked the genius 


of 


However 


a / 

CD 


figned the command, and delivered to his fucceffor (c) 


ell-ordered 


tell his arrival at Rome Ihould. draw together too great a con- 

— — A I 1 1 4 _ 


from 


the city privately in the dead ;of night. With the fame fecrccy, 
and in the night alfo, he went, as commanded, to prefent him- 

° ■ . . .-II* *1 _ A fr, Info 


felf to the emperor. 


6 


received him. with a cold falute 

and, 
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and. without uttering a word, left the conqueror 


of Britain to 


of 


The fame of a great military charader is always fure to give 
umbrage to the lazy and inactive. But to foften prejudices, Agn- 

® r* i •_rptTPflt’ Oi 


-humble virtues. With this vi 
enjoyments of a domeftic life, 
uoopfs anrl never attended by 


figned himfelf to 
in his apparel (d) 


fimplicity of his 


WilS 1 Ciliciir^auiv. 1.^1 --o - " . - 

infomuch, that they, who knew no criterion of merit but enter- 

f. . 1 _ A. —.../,^ln mrorp iTIli 

nal Ihow and grandeur, as often as they law 
to feek for the great and illuftrious character, 
art, which a few only could underhand. 


Agricola 

His modefty 


cufed before 


frequently ac- 
unheard, and 


knowledge 


The ground of thofe clandeftine pro- 

W1U1UUL Xiio O . . 

ceedings was neither a crime againft the (late, nor even an injury 
done to any individual. His danger rofe from a different fource; 
from the heart of a prince, who felt an inward antipathy to 

every virtue ; from the real glory of the man, and fian t e 
praifes bellowed upon him by thofe word of enemies, the dealers 


(a) 


The 


followed, the name of Agricola could not be fuffered 


obfeurity. 


rafhnefs or inadivity of the commander 
of the empire were loft (b) in Macfia 




acia 


Every day brought an account of 
W new misfortune; forts befieged and taken; garrifons ftormed 


Germany 
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and whole cohorts with their commanding officers made prifoners 
of war. Amid ft thefe difafters the ftruggle was not to fe- 
cure the banks of a river (c), nor to defend the frontier: the 
very poffeffion of the provinces, and the winter-quarters o t ie 
legions were fiercely difputed. In times like thofe, when cala¬ 
mity followed calamity, and every fucceffive year was marked by 
the defeat and flaughter of armies, the voice of the people cae 
aloud for Agricola to be employed in the public fervice. The 
vigour of his conduft, his firmnefs in danger, and his known ex¬ 
perience were the general topics, in oppofition to the cowardice 
and inefficiency of other commanders. By remonftrances of 
the fame tendency, it is certain, that the ears of Domitian were 
often wounded. Amongft his freedmen, thofe who had the 
intereft of their matter at heart, made a fair reprefentation, while • 
others urged the fame arguments, not with honeft motives, but 
with an infidious defign to exafperate the mind of a tyrant fatally 
bent on mifchief. In this manner Agricola, by his own talents 
and the treacherous arts of pernicious men, was every day m 

danger of riling to the precipice of glory. 

XLII. The year was now at hand, in which Agricola was to 

have by lot the proconfulfhip (a) of Afia or of Africa; but the 
death of Civica (b who had been lately murdered in his govern¬ 
ment, gave at once a warning to Agricola, and a precedent to 
Domitian. At this point of time, the fpies of the court thought 
proper to pay their vifits to Agricola. The defign of thofe pre¬ 
tended friends was to difcover, whether the government of a pro¬ 
vince would be acceptable. They contented themfelves, in their 
firft approaches, with fuggefting to him the value of tianquillity 
in a private ftation, and then obligingly undertook, by their 
intereft at court, to obtain permiffion for him to decline the office. 

Vol. IV. O 


the life 



, u length the mafic fell off: by adding menaces to them mfidious 

advice, they gained their point, and hurried him away to the 
prefence of the emperor. Domitian knew the part: he hadUc 

aft. with a concerted countenance, and an air of diftant pne , 

he heard Agricola’s apology, and complied with his reque , con- 
I of his own treachery, yet receiving thanks for it w,thou a 

ltlUUb ui ' 11 1 koon Ilfll.i v 


granted^in withheli upmi this occafion ; perhaps, 

in refentment becaufe it was not foliated, or t e etter iea o 
might be, that the prince might not feem to gain by compromife, 

what he had a right to command. 


(d> 


To hate whom we have 


(e) is a propenfity of 


10 IlcllC w llUili YYV, - j ' . . 1 r» k-rr 

human mind: in Domitian it was a rooted principle. Prone y 

nature to hidden afts of rage, if at any time he had the policy to 

i r _ f tn Krpalc out with 


(f) 


■fiercer race, auu yet ujuc - * . , , r 

moderation and wifdom of Agricola, who was not in that dais 

of patriots, who conceive, that by a contumacious fpmt they 
drew their zeal for liberty, and think they gain immortal glory, 
when by rafhneft they have provoked their fate. By hts exam¬ 
ple the man of heroic fortitude may be informed, that even m 
'he worft of times, and under the mold defpotic prince, it is 
poflible to be great and good with moderation. I-e may ur- 
ther learn, that a well managed fubmiffion, fupported by talents 
and induftry, may rife as high in the public efteem, as many 
of thofe who have courted danger, .and, without any real advan- 

1 • 1 .1 _ -! jCL r\ tvri Ac* o r\A vnm 


tage to their country 

ambition. 


vidims of pride and vain 


XLIII. The death of Agricola was felt by his family 


the 
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the deepeft forrow, by his friends with tender concern, and 
even by foreigners fa), and fuch as had no knowledge of his 
perfon, with univerfal regret. During his illnefs, the common 
people, and that clafs of men who care little about public events, 
were conftantly at his door, with anxiety making their enquiries. 
In the forum, and all circular meetings, he was the fubjedh of 
convention. When he breathed his laft, no man was fo har¬ 
dened as to rejoice at the news. He died lamented, and not 
foon forgotten. What added to the public affliction, was a 
report (b) that fo valuable a life was ended by a dofe of poifon. 
No proof of the faCt appearing, I leave the ftory to (hift for it- 
felf. Thus much is certain; during his illnefs, inftead of 
formal meffages, according to the ufual pradice of courts, the 

freedmen moft in favour, and the principal phyficians of the 
emperor, were affiduous in their vifits. Was this the folicitude of 
friendfflip ? or, were thefe men the fpies of Hate ? 

On the day that clofed his life, while he was yet in the agony 
of death, the quickeft intelligence of every fymptom was con¬ 
veyed to Domitian by meffengers in waiting for the purpofe. 
That fo much induftry was exerted to haften news, which the 
emperor did not with to hear, no man believed. As foon as the 
event was known, Domitian put on an air of forrow, and even 
affeded to be touched with real regret. The objeCt of his 
hatred was now no more, and joy was a paffion which he could 
more eafily dilguife than the fears that diftraCted him. The will 
of the deceafed gave him entire fatisfaCtion : he was named joint 
heir with Agricola’s excellent wife, and his moft dutiful daughter, 
and this the tyrant confidered as a voluntary mark of the teftator’s 

love and efteem, A mind like his, debauched and blinded by 

O 2 continued 
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xl,v. *«-. &!*££ 

confufflrip of Caligula, e f c , lega an d Prilcus, in 

of September, during the Corfu JOnp ^ ^ ^ which 

the fifty-fiirt*' year of his age (a). he was of that make 

in future times there may befmne not maj efiic. His 

and ftature, which may a ir which (takes with 

countenance ha ffion was the prevailing character. 

a fweetnefs of M , , k u nt . u was a eood man, 


asve •• a iw— convinced that he was a gouu i 

S£- wiUing ,0 believe him a great one. 


of life, yet if 


Though he was - 

confider the fpace his glory » 


full ot years 


Poll effing 

fi 


ments, that fpring the confular rank or triumphal 

with every digni ^’™ furt her advantage could he derive 


from fortune 


dale 


:s lie uuvvx- 

His wife and daughter left 


his 


nate ^ -" . flrvi 1 T :n,; n tr and every ue in —**r 

unblemiihed, his ^ c J ldered as fnpremely happy, 

pteferved to the laft > h ^ tempcftu ous times that foon after 

that he did not live . that , 0 have reached the prefent 

followed. It is mdee , in poffeffion of the 


confummation of 


wiih^s 


effect 


of 


7 
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fpirit, exprefs his fentiments 


efcaped 


Ills Y ~ . . , 

that black and horrible period, in which Domman no longer 

— r* 1 . 1 Am A' ATT 


fudden fits 


D1UKC VJUL Aix - , 

all reftraint, proceeded in one continued com* of unrelenting 

— - 1 1.1- — Am ^ lx 1 f /' ! 


0 


(«) 


veiled by an armed force the members of that auguft aflembly 
furrounded by the pratorian bands ; men of confular rank de- 

ftroyed in one promifcuous carnage, and a number of illuftnous 
women condemned to exile, or obliged to fly their country. 


Cams Metius, that detelfed informer, nao as yei ^ — " 
f mE |e vidory (b). The fanguinary voice of Meffalinus was 

heard in the Albanian citadel only (t) ; and even Mafia Bebiusfrfj 
was at that time labouring under a profecution. In a ihort tune 


(*) 


geon ; our eyes 


V AX \ / wv/ 

beheld the diftrefs and melancholy reparation 

^ 1 1 • 


Mauricus and Rufticus (f) ; we were ftained 


Under 


XJX -- V ' 

cent blood of Senecio (g). Even Nero had tire grace to turn 
away his eyes from the horrors of his reign. He commanded 
deeds of cruelty, but never was a fpedtator of the fcene- Under 
Domitian, it was our wretched lot to behold the tyrant, and to 

be feen by him; while he kept a regifter of our fighs and groans. 

With that fiery vifage (&), of a dye fo red, that the bluih of 
o-uilt could never colour his cheek, he marked the pale languid 
countenance of the unhappy viflims, who fhuddered at his 

frown. 


With you, Agricola, we may nov; congratulate: you 
bleffed, not only, becaufe your life was a career of glory. 


are 


becaufe 


t 
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Wcaufe you were reieaicu, --■ ■ 

Sfc who attended your laft moments, it is well known that 

vou mlt your fate with calm fcrenity; willing, as far as « de¬ 
pended ol the laft ad of your life, that the prince fhould appear 
f 1innocent To your daughter and myfelf you left a load 
Of afflLC We have loft a parent, and, in our diftrefs, it is now 

an addition to our heartfelt farrows, that we had it not m om power 
o va ch the bed of iicknefs, to footh the languor of echnmg 
natur o gaze upon you with earned affedion, to fee the exp.r- 
L glance^ and receive your laft embrace. Your dying words 
wo°uL have been ever dear to us; your commands we flrodd 
hare treafured up, and graved them on our hearts This fad 
comfort we have loft, and the wound, for that rea on pierce 

d Jcr. Divided from you by a long abfenee, we had loft you ( ) 

,' P before . Every tender office, we are well convmced j 
four) ear _ k,, n mnft afFeftionate 


From 


thoubeft ot parents: was uu,j ^.., # . . .. 

wife • but fewer tears bedewed your cold remains and ra 
parting moment, your eyes looked up for other objeds, but they 

looked in vain, and clofed for ever. 


manfion for 


LF in anuuici .- * . 

bl-lled (a ); if, as the wifeft men have thought, the foul is no 
extinguilhed with the body; may you enjoy a ftate of eterna 
felicity 1 From that ftation behold your difconfolate family ; exalt 
our minds from fond regret and unavailing grief to the contem¬ 
plation of your virtues. Thofe we mult not lament; it we e 
impiety to fully them with a tear. To chcr.lh their memory, to, 
embalm them with our praifes, and, if onr will 


pie (b) 


S of cur r^ed, ihe beft Tribute your famiiy can offer Your 
wife will thus preferve the memory of the beft of hufbands, an 
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thus your daughter will prove her filial piety. By dwelling con- 
ftantly on your words and actions, they will have an illuftrious 

character before their eyes, and, not content with the bare image 
of your mortal frame, they will have, what is more valuable, the 


form and features of 
the cuftora of preferving in 


( c ) 


ftature of eminent men ; but buds and ftatues, like their originals, 
are frail and perifhable. The foul is formed of finei elements, 
and its inward form is not to be expreffed by the hand of an 
al -tift with unconfcious matter : our manners and our morals may 
in fome degree trace the refemblance. All of Agricola, tluit 

gained our love, and raifed our admiration, ftill fubfifts, and will 
ever fubfift, preferved in the minds of men, the regifter of ages, 
and the records of fame. Others, who figured on the ftage of 
life, and were the worthies of a former day, will fink, for want 

nto the common lot of oblivion, 


faithful 


(d) 


inglorious, and unremembered; whereas Agricola, delineated 
with truth, and fairly configned to pofterity (c), will 
himfelf, and triumph over the injuries of time. 


fu rv i v e 


the end. 
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I. ~\T O U have often enquired of me, my good friend, Julius 
X Fabius (a), how, and from what caufes it has proceeded, 
that while ancient times difplay a race of great and fplendid ora¬ 
tors, the prefent age, difpirited, and without any claim to the praife 
of eloquence, has fcarcely retained the name of an orator. By 
that appellation we now diftinguifh none but thofe who flou- 
rilhed in a former period. To the eminent of the prefent day, 
we give the title of fpeakers, pleaders, advocates, patrons, in 
fhort, every thing but orators. 

The enquiry is in its nature delicate; tending, if we are not 
able to contend with antiquity, to impeach our genius, and, if 

4* we 


Ill 1 


A 


dialogue 


An anfwer to fo 


we are not willing, to arraign our judgment. 

nice a queftion is more than Uhould venture to undertake, were I 

,o rely altogether upon myfelf: but it happens, that 1 am able to 
ftate the fentiments of men, diftinguilhed by then eloquence, 
fuch as it is in modern times; having, m the early pait of my 
life been prefent at their converfation on the very lubjed now 
before us. What 1 have to offer, will not be the refult of my 
own thinking : it is the work of memory only ; a mere recta of 
what fell from the molt celebrated orators of their tune . a fet o 
men, who though, with fubtil.y, and expreffed themfelves with 
energy and precifion ; each, in his turn, affigmng diffeient, but 
probable caffes, at times inf,(ling on the fame, and, in the com* 
of the debate, maintaining his own proper charter, and the 

peculiar call of his mind. 

Lll relate, as nearly as may be, in the ftyle and manner of the 
feveral fpeakers, obferving always the regular courfe and order 
of the controverfy. For a controverfy it cettamly was, where 


What 


fpeakers of the prefent 


not want an advocate, who 


UlC iutan.w*u -i - . . . •i 

fupported their caufe with zeal, and, after treating antiquity with 

freedom, and even derifion, affigned the palm of do- 


fufficient 


pra&ifers of 


II 


Maternus (a) 


of 


his tragedy of Cato. On the following day a report prevailed, 
that the Jece had given umbrage to the men in power. The 
author it was faid, had laboured to difplay his favourite charafler 
in the brighteft colours; anxious for the fame of his hero, but 
regardlefs of himfelf. This foon became the topic of public con- 

O it 'f,. f._ Anpr / h I anfl 


verfation 


Maternus received a vifit from Marcus Aper (b) 


■T-ulius Secundus (c), both men of genius, and the hr ft 

J —. i .* ^ nAndint o I"t"P*fl 51 


forum 


I was, at that time, a conftant attendant on thofe 
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eminent men. I heard them, not only in their fcenes of public 
bufmefs, but, feeling an inclination to the fame ftudies, I fol- 


them with all the ardour of youthful 


I was 


admitted to their private parties; I heard their debates, and the 
amufement of their focial hours: I treafured up their wit, and 
their fentiments on the various topics which they difcufled in 
converfation. Refpe&ed as they were, it muft, however, be 

• • I ^ 

acknowledged, th; 


Secundus, that he had no command of wo 
re - and to Acer, that he was indebted for 


fame, not to art or literature, but to the natural powers 


of 


vigorous 


underftanding. The truth i&, the ftyle of the former 
was remarkable for its purity ; concife, yet free and copious; 
and the latter was fufficiently verfed in all branches of general 
erudition. It might be faid of him, that he defpifed literature, 
not that he wanted it. He thought, perhaps, that, by fcorning 
the aid of letters, and by drawing altogether from his own fund, 
his fame would Hand on a more fblid foundation. 


I. We went together to pay our vifit to Maternus 
ring his ftudy, we found him with the tragedy, \ 

read on the preceding day, lying before him. 


Upo 


Secundus 


began : And are you then fo little affe&ed by the cenfure of ma¬ 
lignant critics, as to perfift in cherifhing a tragedy which has 
given fo much offence ? Perhaps you are revifing the piece, and. 


etrenching 


paffages, intend to fend your Cato 


I will not fay improved, but certainly lefs obnoxi 

he poem, faid Maternus; you may, if you think 

ons on its head. If Cato 


all its imperfedlions c 
Thyeftes (a), at my 


for all deficiencies 

Vol. IV. 


formed the fable of a tragedy 

CL 


fu bj e£t 
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fubjed: the plan is wann ™ ^ an edition 

.»~™> .i »fan- 


profeffion. 
to Medea, 


fice your time, 1 t un ’ ‘ expert your patronage ; 

~> *» «•* - *•. ~r srsii- i. 


(b) invoke your 

nr. And furely 


— *■>2“ 


you by Domitius (c) 


T ' ftfft, ever with fcenes of famous 
muling yourfelf for ever « 


of Greece 


characters of the 


The fharpnefs of that reproof, replied Maternus, would 
The iharpneis y frequen t repetition, it had 


o differ 
feems. 


both, poetry, « — - ‘ , ( art an d 

inceffan. war againft the followers of that pleata^ ^ 


who ant charged w.th ^ ^ ^ nQW a fair oppor . 

the caufe of poetry to ce we have a per fori 

tunity, and I embrace u wttn pi f-. * “ ^ ^ dther 


of 


verfes 


lay me under an inJUn 1 , h - ls authority, to renounce for 

rather^ hope, forenflc caufe s (in which I have 


for the future, be at leifure 


ssssbkes^h--*-- 


V 


defired 


heard : I 


3 


faid, 

that 


i 
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that Apcr may refufe me as an umpire. Before he dates his 
obje&ions, let me follow the example of all fair and upright 
judges, who, in particular cafes, when they feel a partiality for 
one of the contending parties, defire to be exculed from hearing 
the caufe. The friendlhip and habitual intercourfe, which I 
have ever cultivated with Saleius BaiTus (hz_), that excellent man> 
and no lefs excellent poet, are well known : and let me add, if 
poetry is to be arraigned, I know no client that can offer fuch 

handfome bribes. 


My bufinefs 


not with Saleius 


him, and all of his defcription, who, without talents for the bar, 

devote their time to the mufes, purfue their favourite amufement 

But Maternus mull not think to efcape 
* tiim nnt from the reft. and. fmce we are 


without interruption. But 

in the crowd. I fingle him 
now before a competent judge, I call upon him to anifwer, how 

it happens, that a man of his talents, formed by nature to reach 
the heights of manly eloquence, can think of renouncing a pro- 
feflion, which not only ferves to multiply friendfhips, but to 

fupport them with reputation ; a profeffion, which enables us to 

conciliate the efteem of foreign nations, and (if we regard our own 
intereft) lays^open the road to the firft honours of the ftate ; a 
profeffion, which, befides the celebrity that it gives within the 
wa lls of Rome, fpreads an illuftrious name throughout the wide 

extent of the empire. 


If it be wifdom to make the ornament and happinefs of life the 
d and aim of our a&ions, what can be more advifable than to 


are 


diftreffed 


is this all; the eminent orator is a terror to his enemies: envy 


Q* 


and 



A 
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and malice tremble, while they hate him. 

. . . _ .A /-xff o\tPY 


Secure in his own 


off every danger 


His 


- — himi 

S ... .1 - fhields him from his enemies. 


feafons of life, the true ufe of oratory confifts 

_ , rjUtir rih7pns. We tl 


affords 

llic iUiiUttiiw --- 

behold the triumph of eloquence 


Hav 


behold tne uiurnpu a better defence 

for ourfelves ? The fword and breaft-pla-_ felf (b ), 


in the heat of battle. 


m tne neat ui - 

and a weapon to brandilh againft your enemy. 
* uu r -.1 ... Kpfnrp the trib 


with 


you 


fenate, and even in the prefence of the prmce 


faw (cj Eprius 

that moment, v 
inflamed againll 

of 


Marcellus 


We lately 
the fathers: in 


the minds of the whole affemby were 

ppofe to the vene¬ 


er nm It him, wnat ~ ** .. , « 

. i, nt t hat nervous eloquence, which he 

mence ot his enemi , Colle a e d • h imfelf, and look- 

inp* terror to his enemies, h ./-i 

11 ^ j nn ht of. confummate, wifdom, but 

such is the advantage of oratory ^ to 


debate. 


fuperfluous 


My friend Maternus 


point 


VI. 


I proceed to the pleafure arif.ng from the exercife of 


pleafure 


confift in the mere fen 


of the moment, but is felt through life, repeated every day 


almoft every 


alk, to a man of 




Z liberal Zk who knows the reli* of elegant en.oyments 
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can yield fuch true delight, as a concourfe 




How 


refleds, that the vifit 


(a), or is in. poffeffion of 


:ly as a compliment 


of 


The rich, 


who have no iflhe, and the men in high rank and power, are 
his followers. Though he is ftill young, and probably deftitute 
of fortune, all concur in paying their court, to folicit his patro¬ 
nage for themfelves,-, or to recommend- their friends to his pro- 
tedion.. In the moft fplendid fortune, in all the dignity and pride 
of power is there any thing that can equal the heartfelt fatisfadion 


of the able 


vocate, when he fees the moft llluftrious citizens, 
for their years, and flourifhing in the opinion of 
paying their court to a rifing genius, and, in the 


of wealth and grandeur, fairly owning, that they ftill 


fomething fuperior to all their pofleflions 


? 


What fh'air be faid ’of thfe attendants, -that follow the young 
©rator from the bar, and watch his-motions to his own houfe ? 
With what importance does he appear to the multitude ! In the. 
courts of judicature, with what veneration! When he rifes to 
fpeakj the audience is hufhed in mute attention every eye is 
fixed on him alone ; the crowd preffes round him; he is 

matter of their paflions ; they are fwayedy impelled, direded, as 
he thinks proper. Thefe are the fruits of eloquence, well known 
to all, and palpable to every common obferver. 


There are other pleafures more refined and fecret, felt only 

by the initiated*. When the orator, upon fome great occafion, 

comes with a well-digefted fpeech, confcious of his matter, and 

animated 



A 


US 


D 
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miniated by his fubjeft, his bread expands, and heaves with 

animated y _j j Q Us joy there is a dignity finted to the 

• » t * 1 _— -.-A 


emotions unfelt before ~^ - he has prepared . 

Sfulrs- ZSh a ■ f; 

a f Viimfelf but in that very alarm theie is a mmg e 

p Xe which predominates, till dirtied itfelf becomes delightful 

f Sid exults' in the prompt exertion of its P? we, and even 
elories in its raflinefs. The produtons of genius, and thofe of 
the field have this refemblance: many things are fown, and 

h to maturity with toil and care : yet that, which grows 
brought to maturity wi fl avo ur. 


from 




VII. As to myfelf, if 


Si « -- ;• - “ “ s:: ‘.2 

, • rnv breaft fuch exalted rapture, as when, in t 

courfe^of 6 my profeffion, I was called forth, with fuch talents as 
have fallen to my fltare, to defend the accufed; to argue a 
nueftion of law before the centumviri (c), or, in t e pre ence 
L prince, to plead for his freedmen and the procurators ap¬ 
pointed b ; himfelf. Upon thofe occafions I towered above all 
places of profit, and all preferment; I looked down on the dig- 

P P a . T frit within myfelf, what 


» * -- ^ ' 

faj, and even the 




of tribune 


favour of the great, nor the wills and codicils (d) 


of mind, an inward energy 


pXffrot no external caufe, but is altogether your own. 


fine 


T nob through the circle of the 
compafs of the fciences, and teU me in what branch can the 


feffors 
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* 

feflbrs acquire a name to vie with the celebrity of a great and 
powerful orator. His fame does not depend on the opinion of 
thinking men, who attend to bufmefs and watch the adminif- 
tration of affairs; he is applauded by the youth of Rome, at 
leaft by fuch of them as are of a well turned difpofition, and 

hope to rife by honourable means. The eminent orator is the 
model which every parent recommends to his children. Even 

the common people (e) hand at gaze, as he paffes by; they pro¬ 
nounce ' his name with pleafure, and point at him as the objed 
of their admiration. The provinces refound with his praife. 
The ftrangers, who arrive from all parts, have heard of his 
genius; they wifh to behold the man, and their curiofity is 
never at reft, till they have feen his perfon, and perufed his 

countenance. 

VIII. I have already mentioned Eprius Marcellusand Ciifpus 

Vibius faJ. I cite living examples, in preference to the names 
of a former day. Tliofe two illuftrious perfons, I will be bold 

to fay, are not lefs known in the remoteft parts of the empire, 
than they are at Capua, or Vercd\x(t>), where, we are told, 
they both were born. And to what is their extenfive fame to 
be attributed ? Not furely to their immoderate riches. Three 
hundred thoufand fefterces cannot give the fame of genius. Their 
eloquence may be faid to have built up their fortunes; and, 
indeed, fuch is the power, I might fay the infpiration, of elo¬ 
quence, that in every age we have examples of men, who by 
their talents raifed themfelves to the fummit of their ambition. 

But I wave all former inftances. The two, whom I have 

mentioned, are not recorded in hiftory, nor are we to glean an 

imperfect knowledge of them from tradition j they are every 

day 


I 
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They have rifen from low beginnings-; 

Gay uciuic urn AAA v - i 

but the more abjeft their origin, and the more fordtd the poverty, 

, . r ™-rvr\nrtir>n and anorGS 


day before 


eyes 


in which they iei uul, - * ; 

a linking proof of what I have advanced.; fince it is apparent 

4.1,om vprvrtmmpnded b\ 


that. 


of them deformed 


* 

his moral character, and one 

they have, notwithftanding • - , 

for a feries of years, the firft men in the ftate. They egan 


themfelves, 


forum 


flourifhed 


that road or amomuu, - - ~ 

they are now at the head of the commonwealth, the minifters, 

who dired and govern, and fo high in favour with the pmce 

that the. refped, with which he receives them, ts little fliort 


veneration 


The truth is, Vefpafian fcj, now in the 


of years, but 


of truth, clearly fees that the reft of his 

favourites''derive all their luftre from thefavouts, which his mu- 

, .. L-n_ „A . h„t with Maicellus and Cnfpus the cafe 

the cabinet, what no prince can 

Compared 


different: they carry 
and 


things of 

Marcellus and 


SS Which thofe men pofTefs, what are family- P « to 

o rM A 4-V*«n rvc nf 51 nPTI 1 h^IDlC X13.“" 

bulls and titles of honour ? They , 

ture yet not without their value, 
how l eftimate them, as they do wealth and honours j and 

wealth and honours are advantages againfl which you will eafily 
find men that declaim, but none that in their hearts defp.fe them. 
„ „ it is that in the houfes of all who have dift.ngu.lhed 

themfelves In the career of eloquence, we fee titles, ftatues, and 
fplendid ornaments, the reward of talents, and, at all times, the 

-decorations pf.the great and powerful .orator. 
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IX. But to come to the point, from which we ftarted : 


Maternus 


poetry, to which my friend 
time, has none of thefe advantages. 

does it ferve any ufeful purpofe. I 
fure, but it is the pleafure of a moment, fpringing from vain ap- 

plaufe, and bringing with it 


t confers 
attended 


What 


Ma 


jiai-ii) — D O 7 * * ' - ~ 

ternus, be unwelcome to your ear; and yet I muft take the 
liberty to afk you, if Agamemnon^ or Jafon fpeaks in your 
piece with dignity of language, what ufeful confequence follow 


from it ? What 


Who confeffes an 


obligation? In that whole audience who returns to his own 
houfe with a grateful heart ? Our friend Saleius Ball us (b) is, be¬ 
yond all queflion, a poet of eminence, 01, to ule a warmei ex- 


follows in his train ? Should 


preflion, he has 
who feeks his 

himfelf, or his intimate friend, or his near relation, happen to be 
involved in a troublefome litigation, what courfe do you ima¬ 
gine he would 


take 


He 


his 


you, Mater 
a copy of v 


has a fufficient flock at home, elegant, it mull be owned, and 
exquifite in the kind. But after all his labour and wafte of genius, 

what is his reward ? 


When 


aas brought a fingle poem to perfe&ion, he is obliged to folicit 
ais friends, and exert his interefl, in order to bring together an 


as to hear a recital of the piece. Nor 

;an this be done without expence. A room mull be hired, a 

— 1 1 




ged 


Vol 


R 


hand- 
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hand-bills diftributed throughout the city, 
fucceeds to the height of his wilhes i Pafe but a ay 


W 

What if the reading 


flow 


By 


11 HO —- 

flattering, he gains no friend 


efled 


confer 


The poet has been 


ipplaufe 


tranfport 


from Vefpafian a prefent. 


of fifty thoufand fefterces 


Upon 


of the 


deferve fo diftinguiihed a proof 


fovereign 


if 


ferve yourfelf by 


? 


for 


I; own advantage > and to owe every dung to your 

... ,1_nn mnn whatever ? it 


ndebted to the bounty of 


inrPmrv mdebtea to me uuun.j — — 

no. be forgotten, ,ha, the poet, who would produce any hmg 
notb ! • • mll ft bid farewel to the converfation 


of his friends; he muft renounce, not only me “ - 

but alfo the dunes of focal hfe he mutt . fo „;> In 

as the poets fay, “to groves and grot 7 


himfelf to a fequeftered life 


<doom of folitude 


The love of fame 


fo amply paid 


LUb . uut , r r 

any degree the profeffors of the perfualrve 


the indifferent poet, men a— -- 

the real genius moves in a narrow circle. 


(a) mediocrity 


Let 
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irig of a poem by the ableft matter of his art: will the fame of 
his performance reach all quarters, I will not fay of the empiie, 
but of Rome only ? Among the ftrangers, who arrive from 
Spain, from Afia, or from Gaul, who enquires (b) after Saleius 
Baffus ? Should it happen that there is one, who thinks of him ; 
his curiofity is foon fatisfied ; he pafles on, content with a tran- 
fient view, as if he had feen a pifture oi a ftatue. 

In' what I have advanced, let me not be mifunderftood: I do 
not mean to deter fuch as are not Netted with the gift of oratory, 
from the praftice of their favourite art, if it ferves to fill up thc-ir 
time, and gain a degree of reputation. I am an admirer of 
eloquence (c ); I hold it venerable, and even facred, in all its 
fhapes, and every mode of compofition. The pathetic of tra¬ 
gedy, of which you, Maternus, are fo great a matter; the ma- 
jefty of the epic, the gaiety of the lyric mufe ; the wanton elegy, 
the keen iambic, and the pointed epigram ; all have their charms; 
and eloquence, whatever may be the fubjeft which (he choofes 
to adorn, is with me the fublimeft faculty, the queen of all the arts 
and fciences. But this, Maternus, is no apology for you, whofe 
conduct is fo extraordinary, that, though formed by nature to 
reach the fummit of perfection (d), you choofe to wander into 
devious paths, and reft- contented with an humble ftation in the 

vale beneath. 

Were you a native of Greece, where to exhibit in the public 

games (e) is an honourable employment; and if the gods had 
beftowed upon you the force and finew of the athletic Nicoftra- 
tus (f) ; do you imagine that I could look tamely on, and fee that 
amazing vigour watte itfelf away in nothing better than the fri¬ 
volous art of darting the javelin, or throwing the coit ? To drop 

R 2 the 
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the allufion, I fummo.i you from the theatre and public recitals 
to the bufmefs of the forum, to the tribunals of jute* *» ^ 

of real contention, to a conflift worthy of your abtlibes. You 

cannot decline the challenge, 10 y _ _ „,„ Mnn of 

You cannot fay, with a number ot 

infer than that of 


orator, 


fince 


S in a tragedy written with fpirit, to difplay the ardour 

* 


of 


kD t> 


for whom have you provoked fo 


friend 


s. You 

yourfelh 


of apology, the duty of 


anfwer : you will fay 


or the hidden effulion o/fen,intent in the heat and hurry,tfan 
unpremeditated fpeech. Your plan was fettled : a great hiftorica 
perhmage was your hero, and you chofe him, becaufe what falls 

from fo diftinguilhed a charaaer, falls from 

it additional weight. I am aware of your - 
it was that very cireumftar.ee that enlured the fuccefs of yot 

piece- the fentiments were received with fympathetic rapture 

the room echoed with applaufe, and hence your fame throug - 
out the city of Rome. Then let us hear no more of yom 

of quiet aid a ftate of fecurity : you have voluntarily courte 
4 nr t _with controverfies oi a pri- 


langer. 


of 


hurried 


beyond the bounds of prudence, 1 mourn n^ ^ 
fion, to grate the ears of men in power, the zea o 
in the fen-ice of his client, will excufe the honeft 
iVipech. and, perhaps, be deemed a proof of integrity. 


of 


XL Aper 


went through his argument, according to his 

cultom 
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cuftom, with warmth and vehemence. He delivered the whole 
with a peremptory tone and an eager eye. As foon as he iimfhed, 
I am prepared, faid Maternus fmiling, to exhibit a charge againft 
the profeflbrs of oratory, which may, perhaps, counterbalance 

the praife fo lavifhly bellowed upon them by my friend. In the 
courfe of what he faid, I was not furprifed to fee him going 
out of his way, to lay poor poetry proftrate at his feet. He 
has, indeed, fhewn fome kindnefs to fucli as are not blelfed 
with oratorical talents. He has paired an ad of indulgence in 
their favour, and they, it feems, are allowed to purfue their fa¬ 
vourite ftudics. For my part, I will not fay, that I think myfelt 
wholly unqualified for the eloquence of the bar. It may be true, 
that I have fome kind of talent for that profeffion; but the tra¬ 
gic mufe affords fuperior pleafure. My firft attempt was in the 

reign of Nero, in oppolition to the extravagant claims of the 
prince (a), and in defiance of the domineering fpirit of Vati- 
nius (b), that pernicious favourite, by whofe coarfe buffoonery 
the mufes were every day difgraced, I might fay, moft impioully 
prophaned. The portion of fame, whatever it be, that I have 
acquired fince that time, is to be attributed, not to the fpeeches 
■which I made in the forum, but to the power of dramatic com- 
pofition. I have, therefore, refolved to take my leave of the bai 
for ever. The homage of vifitors, the train of attendants, and 

the multitude of clients, which glitter fo much in the eyes of my 
friend, have no attradion for me. I regard them as I do pidures, 
and buffs, and ftatues of brafs; things, which indeed are in my 
family, but they came unlooked for, without my ftir, or fo much 
as a wifh on my part. In my humble Ration, I find that inno¬ 
cence is a better fhield than oratory. For the lafl I fhall have no 
occafion, unlefs I find it neceffary, on fome future occaiion, to 
exert myfelf in the juft defence of an injured fiiend. 

6 


XII. But 
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(a) t and folitary 


not e Led the Ulrica! vein of my friend. To me they effort 
not eicapc ' . T . • ..w- T P ninv the nleafures oi 


fenfations 


♦ 

pleafure 

• from the noife and buftle of 


,ha ; 7 :l i ;To 77; ^ ^ „<* a »^s 

7 » 'with tire tears of afflidion. Free from thofe dlftradions, the 
poet retires to fcenes of folitude, where peace and innocence re- 

Sns Lie -ads on confecrated ground. It was there that 
eloquence firft grew up, and there (he reared her temple. I 

thofe retreats fhe firft adorned herfdf with thofe 
have made mankind enamoured of her chaims, 

,h. hearts of the wife and good with joy and .nfp.ration. 


facred _ 
for lucre, or with views of 


tiom that fanguinary eloquence (l) now fo much in vogue; it is of 
modern growth, the offspring of corrupt manners, ^ *6^ 

times; or rather, as my friend Aper 
in the hands of ill-deiigning men. 


expreffed 


iod of the world 


poers ca , b __ Poetry fooke m hai 


Crimes and orators were then unknown. . 

, numbers not to varrifh evil deeds, but to praife the 

momous number , n &rf kind This „ 

virtuous “ ccl b e d enjoyed ,he higheft honours; 

the poet s office. 1 he in pi- , h ambr0 . 


they neia -.- o ' 

M feaft; they were at once the meffengers 
the fupreme command. They ran e on ea 
hproes. and demigods. In that bright affembl 


legillat 
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no pleader of caufes. We read of Orpheus (cj y of Linus, and, 
if we choofe to mount ftill higher, we can add the name of Apollo 
himfelf. This may feem a flight of fancy. Aper will treat it 

as mere romance, and fabulous hiftory: but he will not deny, 
that the veneration paid to Homer, with the confent of pofterity, 

is at lead equal to the honours obtained by Demofthenes. He 
muft likewife admit, that the fame of Sophocles and Euripides is 
not confined within narrower limits than that of Lyfias (d) y or 
Hyperides. To come home to our own country, there are at 
this day more who difpute the excellence of Cicero than of Vir¬ 
gil. Among the orations of Afinius or Meffala (e) y is there one 
that can vie with the Medea of Ovid, or the Thyeftes of Varius ? 


confider the happy condition of 


and that eafy 


which he paffes his time, need we 


fituation 


leads a life of anxiety, oppreffed by bufinefs, and overwhelmed 
with care ? But it is faid, his contention, his toil and danger are 
fteps to the confullhip. How much more eligible was the foft 

retreat in which Virgil (a) paffed his days, loved by the prince, 
and honoured by the people ? To prove this, the letters of 
Auguflus are ftill extant 5 and the people, we know, hearing in 

the theatre fome verfes of that divine poet(VJ, when he himfelf 
was prefent, role in a body, and paid him every mark of homage, 


Ihort 


offered to the emperor. 


Even in our own times, will any man fay, that Secundus Pom- 

ponius (c) y in point of dignity or extent of fame, is inferior 

to Domitius Afer (d) ? But Vibius and Marcellus have been 

cited as bright examples: and yet, in their elevation what is 

there 
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there to be coveted ? Is it to be deemed an advantage to thofe num¬ 
bers, that they are feared by numbers, and live in fear themfelves ? 
They are courted for their favours, and the men, who obtain their 
fuit, retire with ingratitude, pleafed with their fuccefs, yet hating 
to be obliged. Can we fuppofe that the man is happy, who by 
his artifices has wriggled himfelf into favour, and yet is never 
thought by his mailer fufficiently pliant, nor by the people fuffi- 
ciendy free ? And after all, what is the amount of all his boafted 
power? The emperor’s freedmen have enjoyed the fame. But 
as Virgil fweetly lings, me let the facred mufes lead to their foft 
retreats, their living fountains, and melodious groves, where I 
may dwell remote from care, mailer of myfelf, and under no 
necelfity of doing every day what my hearts condemns. Let me 
no more be feen at the wrangling bar, a pale and anxious candi¬ 
date for precarious fame; and let neither the tumult of vifitors 
crowding to my levee, nor the eager hafte of officious freedmen, 
difturb my morning reft. Let me live free from folicitude, a 
ftranger to the art of promifmg legacies (e), in order to buy the 
lfiendfhip of the great: and when nature lhall give the fignal to 
retire, may I poflefs no more than may be fafely bequeathed to 
fucli friends as I lhall think proper. At my funeral let no token 
of forrow be feen, no pompous mockery of woe. Crown (f) 
me with chaplets; ftrew flowers on my grave, and let my friends 
ered no vain memorial, to tell where my remains are lodged. 

XIV. Maternus finilhed with an air of enthufiafm, that 

Teemed to lift him above himfelf. In that moment (a), Vipfta- 
nius Meflfala entered the room. From the attention that appeared 

in every countenance, he concluded that fome important bufinefs 

was the fubjeft of debate. I am afraid, faid he, that I break in 

upon you at an unfeafonable time ? You have fome fecret to dif- 

cufs, 
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cufs, or, perhaps, a confultation upon your hands. Far from it, 
replied Secundus ; I wifh you had come fooner. You would 
have had the pleafure of hearing an eloquent difcourfe from our 
friend Aper, who has been endeavouring to perfuade Maternus 
to dedicate all his time to the bufmefs of the bar, and to give the 
whole man to his profeffion. The anfwer of Maternus would 

have entertained you: he has been defending his art, and but 
this moment clofed an animated fpeech, that held more of the 
poetical than the oratorical chara&er. 


I fhould have been happy, replied MefTala, to have heard 
both my friends. It is, however, fome compenfation for the 
lofs, that I find men of their talents, inftead of giving all their 
time to the little fubtleties and knotty points of the forum, ex¬ 
tending their views to liberal fcience 
which enlarge the mind, and furnifti it with ideas drawn from 
the treafures of polite erudition. Enquiries of this kind afford 
improvement not only to thofe who enter into the difcuffion, 

but to all who have the happinefs of being prefent at the debate. 
It is in confequence of this refined and elegant way of thinking, 
that you, Secundus, have gained fo much applaufe, by the life 
of Julius Afiaticus (b), with which you have lately obliged the 

world. From that fpecimen we are taught to exped: other pro¬ 
ductions of equal beauty from the fame hand. In like manner, 

I fee with pleafure, that our friend Aper loves to enliven his 
imagination with topics of controverfy, and ftill lays out his 
leifure in queftions of the fchools fcj, not indeed, in imitation 

of the ancient orators, but in the true tafte of our modem 

. / 

rhetoricians. 


, and thofe queftions of tafte, 


XV. I am not furprifed, returned Aper, at that ftroke of 
Vol. IV. S raillery. 
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raillery. It is not enough 


MefTala. that the oratory of an¬ 


cient times engrofles all his admiration ; he muft have his fling 
at the moderns. Our talents and our ftudies are fure to feel the 
lallies of his pleafantry (a). 1 have often hoard you, my friend 

.Meflala, in the fame humour. According to you, the prefent 
age has not a fingle orator to boaft of, though your own elo¬ 
quence, and that of your brother, are fufficient to refute the 
charge. But you aflert roundly, and maintain your proportion 
with an air of confidence. You know how high you hand, and 
while in your general cenfure of tht age you include yourfelf, the 
fmalleft tindure of malignity cannot be fuppofed to ming 
decifion, which denies to your own genius, what by common 

confent is allowed to be jour undoubted right. 


e m a 


I have as yet, replied Meflala, feen no reafon to make me re- 
trad my opinion ; nor do I believe, that my two friends here, or 


you yourfelf (though you fometimes affe< 
ferioufly maintain the oppofite dodrine 


The 


eloquence is too apparent. Th< 
to it, merit a ferious enquiry, 
friends, for a fair folution of the queftion. 


decline of 
contributed 


I fhail be obliged to you, my 

I have often reflected 


upon the fubjed ; but what feems to others a full anfwer, with 
me ferves only to increafe the difficulty. What has happened at 
Pvome, I perceive to have been the cafe in Greece. The modern 


w 


(0 


ffifchy 


Africanus (d) 


Afinius Pollio. 


XVI. You have ftarted an important queftion, fa-id Secundus, 

* 

and 
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and who fo able to drfcufs it as yourfelf ? Your talents are equal 
to the difficulty ; your acquifitions in literature are known to be 
extenfive, and you have eonfidered the fubjedt I have no objec¬ 
tion, replied Mefiala: my ideas are at your fervice, upon 
condition that, as I go on, you will affift me with the lights of 
your unclerftanding. For two of us I can venture to anfwer, 
laid Maternus: whatever you omit, or rather, what you leave 
for us to glean after you, we (hall be ready to add to your obfer- 
vations. As to our friend Aper, you have told us, that he is apt 
to differ from you upon this point, and even now r I fee him pre¬ 
paring to give battle. Fie will not tamely bear to lee us joined 
in a league in favour of antiquity. 

Certainly not, replied Aper, nor fhall the prefent age, unheard 
and undefended, be degraded by a confpiracy. But before you 
found to arms, I wifti to know, who are to be reckoned among 
the ancients? At what point of time fa) do you fix your fa¬ 
vourite sera ? When you talk to me of antiquity, I carry my 

view to the firft ages of the world, and fee before me Ulyfles and 
Neff or, who flourifhed little lefs than (b) thirteen hundred years 
ago. Your retrofpedt,- it feems, goes no farther back than to 
Demofthenes and Hyperides; men, who lived in the times of 
Philip and Alexander, and indeed furvived them both. The 
interval, between Demofthenes and the prefent age, is little more 
than (c) four hundred years; a fpace of time, which, with a 
view to the duration of human life, may be called long ; but, as 
a portion of that immenfe tradl of time which includes the dif- 
ferent ages of the world, it fhrinks into nothing, and feems to be 
but yefterday. For 'if it be true, as Cicero fays in his treatife 
called Hortenfius, that the great and genuine year is that period 
in which the heavenly bodies revolve to the ftation, from which 

S 2 their * 
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their courfe begin 5 in cl if this grind rotition of the whole plane— 
tuy fyftem requires no lefs than twelve thoufand nine hundred 
and fifty-four years f dj of our computation, it follows that 
Demofthenes, your boafted ancient, becomes a modern, and even 
our contemporary \ nay, that he lived in the fame year with. ou&* 
felves j I had almoft faid, in the fame month 


XVII. But I am in hafte to pafs to our Roman orators. Me- 

nenius Agrippa (a) may fairly be deemed an ancient. I take it, 
however, that he is not the perfon, whom you mean to oppofe 
to the profeffors of modern eloquence. The xra, which you 
have in view, is that of (b) Cicero and Caefar; of Cadius (c) and 
Calvus j of Brutus (d ),, Afinius and IVIeflala. Thofe are the men^ 
whom you place in the front of your line ; but for what reafon 
they are to be claffed with the ancients, and not, as I think they* 
ought to be, with the moderns, I am ftill to learn. To begin 
with Cicero : he, according to the account of Tiro, his freedman, 
was put to death on the feventh of the ides of December, during 


confulfhip of Hirtius and Panfa (e) 
1 cut off in the courfe of the year, ar 
Auguftus and Quintus Pedius. Count 


from 


fifty years, to complete the reign of Auguftus ; three-and-twenty 
for that of Tiberius, four for Caligula, eight-and-twenty for Clau¬ 
dius and Nero, one for Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and finally, 

fix from the acceflion of Vefpafian to the prefent year of our 


felicity, we fhall have from 


of 


(f) one hundred and twenty years 


a period of 
nav be confi- 


dered as the term allotted to the life of man. I myfelf remember 
to have feen in Britain a foldier far advanced in years, who averred 
that he carried arms in that very battle (g), in which his coun¬ 
trymen fought to drive Julius Csefar back from their coaft. If this 

veteran, 
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veteran, who ferved in the defence of his country againft Cae far’s 

invafion, had been brought a prifoner to Rome; or, if his own 
inclination, , or any accident in thecourfe of things had conducted 
him thither, he might have heard, not only Caefar and Cicero, 
but even ourfelves in fome of our public fpeeches. 


In the late public largefs (b) you will acknowledge that you 

faw feveral old men, who aflured us that they had received more 

than once, the like diftribution from Auguftus himfelf. If 
that be fo, might not thofe perfons have heard Corvinusfij and 

1 know, lived through half the reign 

almoft to the end. How then are we 


Afinius ? Corvinus, we a 
of Aueuftus, and Afinius 


varied at pleafure, fo 


a century ? They are not to be 
fome orators in a remote, and 
ODle are ftill living:, who heard 


them all, and may, therefore, with good 
contemporaries. . 


rank 


XVIII. From what I have faid, I afliime it as a clear p.ofition. 


that 


thofe orators lived, is not confined to that particular period, but 


faid 


Galba fa), or to Carbo fb) 


of the fame or more ancient 


of 


orators, I may. freely fay,, that their manner cannot now.be re-- 
lifhed. Their language is coarfe, and their compofition rough,. 

uncouth, and harlh; and yet your Calvus (c), your Caslius, and •' 
even ycrur favourite Cicero condefcendedto follow that inelegant 

ftyle. It were to be wifhed that they had not: thought fueh 
models worthy ofimitation. I mean to fpeak my 
freedom; but before I proceed, it will be neceflary to make ; 

2 preli 


mind 




* 
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preliminary obfervation, and it is this: eloquence has no fettled 
form: at different times it puts on a new garb, and changes 
with the manners and the talfc of the age. Thus we find, tnat 


(d), compared with the elder Cato (e)^ is full and 


copius; but, in his turn, yields 


(f) 


orator more 


poliOied, more corred, and florid. Cicero riles fuperior to both; 
more animated, more harmonious and fublime. 


He 


(g) 


in his llyle, and a curious felicity in the choice of his woids. 
Which was the greateft orator, is not the queftion. 


i. 

The ufe I make of thefe examples, is to prove that eloquence 
does not always "wear the fame drefs, but, even among your cele¬ 
brated ancients, has its different modes of perfuafion. And be 
it remembered, that what differs is not always the woift. Itet 
fuch is the malignity of the human mind, that what has the 
fandion of antiquity is always admired ; what is prefent, is fure 
to be condemned. Can wc doubt that there have been clitics, 

who were better pleafed with Appius Caccus (b) than with 
Cato ?■ Cicero had his adverfaries (i) : it was objeded to him, that 
his ffyle was redundant, turgid, never comprcffed, void of pre- 
ci-fion, and deftitute of Attic elegance. We all have read the let¬ 
ters of Calvus and Brutus to your famous orator. In the courle 

of that correfpondence we plainly lee, what was Ciceros opinion 
of thofe eminent men. The former (k) appeared to him eold 
and languid; the latter (l) y disjointed, loofe, and. negligent. On 

the other hand, we know what they thought in return : Calvus 

did not hefitate to fay, that Cicero was diffufe, luxuriant to a 

fault, and florid without vigour. Brutus, in exprels terms, fays, 

he was weakened into length, >and wanted finew. If you alk 

-nay opinion, each of them had reafon on his fide. I fhall here¬ 
after 
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after examine them feparately- My bufinefs, at prefent, is not in 
the detail: I fpeak of them in general terms. 

XIX. The sera of ancient oratory is, I think, extended by it? 
admirers no farther back than the time of Caffius Severus (a). 
He, they tell us, was the firft, who dared to deviate from the 
plain and fimple ftyle of his predeceffors. I admit the fa£t He 
departed from the eftablifhed forms, not through want of genius, 
or of learning, but guided by his own good fenfe and fuperior 
judgment. He faw that the public ear was formed to a new 
manner; and eloquence, he knew, was to find new approaches 
to the heart. In the early periods of the commonwealth, a rough 
unpolilhed people might well be fatisfied with the tedious length 
of unfkilful fpeeches, at a time, when to make an harangue, that 
took up the whole day, was the orator’s higheft praile. The 
prolix exordium, wafting itfelf in feeble preparation ; the cir- 
cumftantial narration, the oftentatious divilion of the argument 
under different heads, and the thoufand proofs and logical dif- 
tin&ions, with whatever elfe is contained in the dry precepts of 
Hermagoras (b) and Apollodorus, were in that rude period 
received with univerfal applaufe. To finifh the picture, if your 
ancient orator could glean a little from the common places of 
philofophy, and interweave a few fhreds and patches with the 
thread of his difeourfe, he was extolled to the very Ikies. Nor 
can this be matter of wonder : the maxims of the fchools had not 
been divulged ; they came with an air of novelty. Even among 
the orators themlelves, there were but few, who had any tin&ure 
of philofophy. Nor had they learned the rules of art from the 
teachers of eloquence. 

In the prefent age, the tenets of philofophy and the precepts 

7 of 
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.of rhetoric are no longer a fecret. The loweft of our popular 
affemblies are now, I will not fay fully inftn.aed, but certainly 
acquainted with the elements of literature. The orator, by con- 
fequence, finds himfelf obliged to feek new avenues to the heart 
and new graces to embellilh his difconrfe, that he may not offend 
faftidious ears, efpecially before a tribunal, where the j udge is 
no longer bound by precedent, but determines according to his 
will and pleafure ; not, as formerly, obferving the meafure of 
rime allowed to the advocate, but taking upon himfelf to prefcnbe 
the limits. Nor is this all: the judge, at prefent, will not con- 
defcend to wait till the orator, in his own way, opens his cafe; 
but, of his own authority, reminds him of the point in queftion, 
and, if he wanders, calls him back from his digreflion, not without 

a hint, that the Court wiihes to difpatch. 


XX. Who, at this time, would bear to hear an advocate in¬ 
troducing himfelf with a tedious preface about the infirmities of 
his eonftitution? Yet that is the thread-bare exordium of Cor- 

We have five books againft Verres (a). Who can endure 
ft redundance ? Who can liftento thofe endlefs arguments 
upon points of form, and cavilling exceptions (i), which we 
find in the orations of the fame celebrated advocate for Marcus 


vinus. 


(c) and Aulus 


anticipate the 


Their quicknefs goes before the 


fpeake 
•elegance 


If not ftruck with the vivacity 


of 


of 


fentiments, and 


colours of 


defcriptions, they foon grow weary of the flat infipid 


the loweft clafs of 1 ife 


fplendid 

the brilliant. 


Their tafte requires the gay, the florid, and 

ftyle of antiquity would now fuc- 


teed as ill at the bar, as the modern ador, who fhould 


4 
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to copy the deportment of RofciusfV/) or Ambivius Turpio. 
Even the young men who are preparing for the career of elo¬ 
quence, and, for that purpofe, attend the forum and the tribunals 
of juftice, have now a nice difcrimmating tafte. They expedt 
to have their imaginations pleafed. They wifh to carry home 
fome bright illuftration, fome fplendid pafiage, that deferves to be 
remembered. What has (truck their fancy, they communicate 
to.each other; and in their letters, the glittering thought, given 
with fententious brevity; the poetical allufion, that enlivened the 
difcourfe, and the dazzling imagery, are fure to be tranfmitted to 
their refpedtive colonies and provinces. The ornaments of poetic 
didtion are now required, not, indeed, copied from the rude 
obfolete ftyle of Accius (cj and Pacuvius, but embellifhed with 
the graces of Horace, Virgil, and (f) Lucan. The public judg¬ 
ment has raifed a demand for harmonious periods, and, in com¬ 
pliance with the tafte of the age, our orators grow every day 
more polifhed and adorned. Let it not be faid, that what we 
gain in refinement, we lofe in ftrength. - Are the temples, raifed 
by our modern architedts, of a weaker ftrudture, becaufe they 
are not formed with (hapelefs ftones, but with the magnificence 
of polilhed marble, and decorations of the richeft gilding ? 

XXI. Shall I fairly own to you the impreflion which I ge- 
nerally receive from the ancient orators ? They make me laugh, 
or lull me to deep. Nor is this the cafe only, when I read the 
orations of Canutus/'tfj, Arrius, Furnius, Toranius and others 

of the fame fchool, or rather, the fame infirmary (b ); an ema¬ 
ciated fickly race of orators ; without finew, colour, or propor¬ 
tion. But what (hall be faid of your admired Calvus (c) ? He, 
I think, has left no lefs than one and twenty volumes: in the 
whole .colledtton, there is not more than one or two fhort ora- 

Vol. IV. T dons,' 
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kind. Upon 


difference 


declamations againft Afitius 

* r 


of opinion. Who now reads his 
rw TVmns ? His fpeeches againft 


Vatinius arc m ^ «““*■- ' : rp, 

which muft be allowed to be a mafterpiece. The language ■ 

ta t he fentiments are ftriking, and the ear is fattsfied w«h 
the°roundnefs of the periods. In this fpecimen we fee that he 
had an idea of juft compofltion, but his genius was not equa 
his judnntent. The orations of Cadius, though upon the who! 

J are not without their beauties. Some paffages ate 


^itd; w 7 ac k now,edge the nice touches of 

° 1 I„ general, however, the coarfe expreffion, 

1 A _ 


modern elegance 


fentiments, have too 


of the leaven of antiquity 


If Cadius (cl) is ftill admired, it is not, I believe, in any 
thofe parts that bear the mark of a rude illiterate age. 

* _ ~ _ _l* o m nmiPiT'S ( 


of 


With 


Julius Caffar (c) 


perfeCt 


Brutus, 


amoition, wc - 

m in-ht otherwife, be expected from fo fublime a gennu. ^ 
in Uke manner, may be excufed on account of his ph.lo.oph.cal 
fneculations. Both he and Catfar, in them oratorical attempts 
fell fhort of themfelves. Their warmeft admirers acknowledge 

the fad, nor is there an inftance to the contrary, unlefs we excep 
IRCA ’ _ _ . C_ATI onrt ttiClt* of Brutus 


king (g) 


Samnite (f) 

thofe performances 


He who admires thofe productions, may 


oiks of 
left to 


o-enius r ne, wuu - * - f 

admire their vetfes alfo. For verfes they both made, and fent 

.u™ into the world, 1 will not fay, with more fuccefs than 
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Cicero, but certainly, more to their advantage ; for their poetry 
had the good fortune to be little known. 

Afinius lived near our own times (b). He feems to have ftudied 
in the old fchool of Menenius and Appius. He compofed tra¬ 
gedies as well as orations, but in a ftyle fo harlh and rugged, that 
one would think him the difciple of Accius and Pacuvius. He 
miftook the nature of eloquence, which may then be faid to have 
attained its true beauty, when the parts unite with fmoothnels, 
ftrength and proportion. As in the human body the veins fhould 
not fwell too high, nor the bones and finews appear too promi¬ 
nent ; but its form is then moll graceful, when a pure and tem¬ 
perate blood gives animation (i) to the whole frame; when the 
mufcles have their proper play, and the colour of health is dif- 
fufed over the feveral parts. I am not willing to difturb the me¬ 
mory of Corvinus Meflala (k). If he did not reach the graces 
of modern compofition, the defed does not feem to have fprung 
from choice. The vigour of his genius was not equal to his 

judgment. 


XXII. I now proceed to Cicero, who, we find, had often 
upon his hands the very controverfy that engages us at prefent. 
It was the fafhion with his contemporaries to admire the ancients, 
while he, on the contrary, contended for the eloquence of his 
own time. Were I to mention the quality that placed him at the 
head of his rivals, I Ihould fay it was the folidity of his judgment. 
It was he that firfl fhewed a tafte for polilhed and graceful ora¬ 


tory. He was happy in his choice of words, and he had the art 
of giving weight and harmony to his compofition. We find in 
many palfages a warm imagination, and luminous fentences. In 
his later fpeeches, he has lively fairies of wit and fancy. Expe- 


T 2 


nence 
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rience had then matured his judgment, and, after long prac¬ 
tice, he found the true oratorical ftyle. In his earlier productions 
we fee the rough caft of antiquity. The exordium is tedious; 
the narration is drawn into length; luxuriant paffages are not 
retouched with care ; lie is not eafily affeded, and he rarely takes 
fire; his fentiments are not always happily expreffed (a), nor are 
the periods clofed with energy. There is nothing fo highly 
finifhed, as to tempt you to avail yourfelf of a borrowed beauty. 
In fhort, his fpeeches are like a rude building, which is ftrong 
and durable, but wants that grace and confonance of parts which 

give fymmetry and perfe&ion to the whole. 

In oratory, as in architedure, I require ornament as well as 
ufe. From the man of ample fortune, who undertakes to build, 
we exped elegance and proportion. It is not enough that his 

houfe will keep out the wind and the rain ; it muft ftrike the eye, 
and prefent a pleafing objed. Nor will it fuffice that the furni¬ 
ture may anfwer all domeftic purpofes ; it fhould be rich, fafhion- 
able, elegant; it fhould have gold and gems fo curioufly wrought, 
that they will bear examination, often viewed, and always 
admired. The common utenfils, which are either mean or for¬ 
did, fhould be carefully removed out of fight. In like manner, 
the’true orator fliould avoid the trite and vulgar. Let him rejed 
the antiquated phrafe, and whatever is covered with the ruft of 
time; let his fentiments be expreffed with fpirit, not in carelefs, 
ill-conftruded, languid periods, like a dull writer of annals ; let 
him banilh low fcurrility, and, in fhort, let him know how to 
diverfify his ftyle, that he may not fatigue the ear with a mono¬ 
tony, ending for ever with the fame unvaried cadence (b). 

XXIII. I shall fay nothing of thefalfe wit, and infipid play 

upon. 
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upon words, which we find in Cicero’s orations. His pleafant 
conceits about the wheel of fortune (a), and the arch raillery on 
the equivocal meaning of the word verres (bf do not merit a 
moment’s attention. I omit the perpetual recurrence of the 
phrafe, esse videatur (c), which chimes in our ears at the 

clofe offo many fentences, founding big, but fignifying nothing. 
Thefe are petty blemifhes; I mention them with reluctance. I 
fay nothing of other defe&s equally improper : and yet thofe 

very defe&s are the delight of fuch as aftedt to call themfelves 
ancient orators. I need not fingle them out by name: the men 
are fufficiently known; it is enough to allude, in general terms, to 

the whole clafs. 

We all are fenfible that there is a fet of critics now exifting, 
who prefer Lucilius (Vj to Horace, and Lucretius (e) to Virgil; 
who defpife the eloquence of Aufidius Bafliis (f) and Servilius 
Nonianus, and yet admire Varro and (g) Sifenna. By thefe 
pretenders to tafte, the works of our modern rhetoricians are 
thrown by with negledt, and even faftidious difdain ; while thofe 
of Calvus are held in the higheft efteem. We fee thefe men 
profingin their ancient ftyle before the judges ; but we fee them 
left without an audience, deferted by the people, and hardly 
endured by their clients. The truth is, their cold and fpiritlels 
manner has no attra&ion. They call it found oratory, but it is 
want of vigour ; like that precarious ftate of health which weak 
conftitutions preferve by abftinence. What phyfician will pro¬ 
nounce that a ftrong habit of body, which requires conftant care 
and anxiety of mind ? To fay barely, that we are not ill, is furely 
not enough. True health confifts in vigour, a generous warmth, 
and a certain alacrity in the whole frame. He, who is only not 
indifpofed, is little diftant from a&ual illnefs. 

5 


With 
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With you, my friends, the cafe is different: proceed, as you 
well can, and in fadt, as you do, to adorn our age with ail the 
grace and fplendour of true oratory. It is with pleafure, Meflala, 

that I fee you fele&ing for imitation the livelieft models of the 
ancient fchool. You too, Maternus, and you, my friend Secun- 
dus (h), you both poffefs the happy art of adding to weight of 
ientiment all the dignity of language. To a copious invention 
you unite the j udgment that knows how to diflinguifh the fpecihc 

qualities of different authors. The beauty of order is yours. 
When the occafion demands it, you can expand and amplify with 
ftrength and majefty; and you know when to be concife with 
energy. Your periods flow with eafe, and your compofition has 
every grace of ftyle and fentiment. You command the paffions 
with refiftlefs fway, while in yourfelves you beget a temperance 
fo truly dignified, that, though, perhaps, envy and the malignity 
of the times may be unwilling to proclaim your merit, poftenty 

will do you ample j uflice (t). 

XXIV. As foon as Aper concluded, You fee, faid Maternus, 
the zeal and ardour of our friend : in the caufe of the moderns, 

what a torrent of eloquence ! againft the ancients, what a fund 
of invedive ! With great fpirit, and a vaft compafs of learning, he 
has employed againft his matters the arty for, which he is in¬ 
debted to them. And yet all this vehemence muft not deter you, 
Meffala, from the performance of your promile. A formal de¬ 
fence of the ancients is by no means necelfary. We do not pre¬ 
fume to vie with that illuftrious race. We have been praifed by 
Aper, but we know our inferiority. He himfelf is aware of it, 
though, in imitation of the ancient manner (a), he has thought 
proper, for the fake of a philofophical debate, to take the wrong 

fide of the queftion. In anfwer to his argument, we do not 

defire 
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defire you to expatiate in praife of the ancients: their fame 
wants no addition. What we .requeft is, an inveftigation of the 
caufes which have produced fo rapid a decline from the fiourilh- 
ing ftate of genuine eloquence. I call it rapid, fince, according 

to Aper’s own chronology, the period from the death of Cicero> 
does not exceed one hundred and twenty years (bj. 


XXV. I AM willing, faid Meffala, to purfue the plan which 
you have recommended. The queftion, whether the men, who 
flourifhed above one hundred years ago, are to be accounted 
ancients, has been ftarted by my friend Aper, and, I believe, it 
is of the firft impreffion. But it is a mere difput'e about words. 
The difcuffion of it is of no moment, provided it be granted, 
whether we call them ancients, or our predecelTors, or give them 
any other appellation, that the eloquence of thole times was 
fuperior to that of the prefent age. When Aper tells us, that 
different periods of time have produced new modes of oratory, I 



period the ftyle and manner have greatly varied. But this I 
affume, that among the orators of Greece, Demofthenes holds 
the firft rank, and after him (a) iEfchynes, Hyperides, Lyfias, 
and Lycurgus, in regular fuccelfion. That age, by common 
confent, is allowed to be the flourilhing period of Attic elo¬ 
quence. 


In like manner, Cicero ftands at the head of our Roman 

% 

orators, while Calvus, Afinius, and Caffar, Caelius and Brutus 

follow him at a diftance ; all of them fuperior, not only to every 

former age, but to the whole race that came after them. Nor is 

it material that they differ in the mode, fince they all agree in 

the kind. Calvus is clofe and nervous ; Afinius more open and 

n harmo- 
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harmonious ; Caefar is diftinguiftied (b) by the fplendour of his 
diftion ; Callus by a cauftic feverity; and gravity is the charac¬ 
terise of Brutus. Cicero is more luxuriant in amplification, and 
he has ftrength and vehemence. They all, however, agree in 
this : their eloquence is manly, found, and vigorous. Examine 
their works, and you will fee the energy of congenial minds, a 
family-likenefs in their genius, however it may take a diftinft 
colour from the fpecific qualities of the men. True, they de¬ 
eded from each other’s merit. In their letters, which are hill 
extant, we find fome ftrokes of mutual hoftility. But this little- 

nefs does not impeach their eloquence: their jealoufy was the 
infirmity of human nature. Calvus, Afinius, and Cicero might 
have their fits of animofity, and, no doubt, were liable to envy, 
malice, and other degrading paffions : they were great orators, 

but they were men. 

Brutus is the only one of the fet, who may be thought fupenor 
to petty contentions. He fpoke his mind with freedom, and, I 
believe, without a tindure of malice. He did not envy Casfar 
himfelf, and can it be imagined that he envied Cicero f As to 
Galba (c), Ladius, and others of a remote period, againft whom 
we have heard Aper’s declamation, I need not undertake their 
defence, fince I am willing to acknowledge, that in their ftyle 
and manner we perceive thofe defeds and blemifhes which it is 
natural to exped, while art, as yet in its infancy, has made no 

advances towards perfection. 

XXVI. After all, if the belt form of eloquence muft be 
abandoned, and fome new-fangled ftyle muft grow into falhion, 
give me the rapidity of Gracchus (a), or the more folemn man¬ 
ner of Craflus (b j, with all their imperfections, rather than the 

effemi- 
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•effeminate delicacy of (c) Maecenas, or the tinkling cymbal (d) 
of Gallio. The moft homely drefs is preferable to gawdy co¬ 
lours and meretricious ornaments. The ftyle in vogue at pre¬ 
lent, is an innovation againft every thing juft and natural: it 

♦ 

is not even manly. The luxuriant phrafe, the inanity of tuneful 
periods, and the wanton levity of the whole compofition, are fit 
for nothing but the hiftrionic art, as if they were written for the 
ftage. To the difgrace of the age (however aftoniftiing it may 
appear) it is the boaft, the pride, the glory of our prefent 
orators, that their periods are mufical enough either for the 
dancer’s heel (e) t or the warblers throat. Hence it is, that by a 
frequent, but prepofterous, metaphor, the orator is faid to fpeak 

in melodious cadence, and the dancer to move with expreffion. 
In this view of things, even (f) Caflius Severus (the only modem 
whom Aper has ventured to name), if we compare him with the 
race that followed, may be fairly pronounced a legitimate orator, 
though it muft be acknowledged, that in what remains of his 

9 

compofition, he is clumfy without ftrength, and violent without 
fpirit. He was the firft that deviated from the great mafters of 
his art. He defpifed all method and regular arrangement; indeli-' 
cate in his choice of words, he paid no regard to decency; eager 
to attack, he left himfelf unguarded ; he brandilhed his weapons 
without fkill or addrefs; and* to fpeak plainly, he wrangled-, but- 
did not argue. And yet, not-withftanding thefe defeds, he was,- 
as I have already faid, fuperior to all that came after him, whe¬ 
ther we regard the variety of his learning, the urbanity of his 

* 

wit, or the vigour of his mind. I expeded that Aper, after 

9 9 « 

naming this orator, would have drawn up the reft of his forces 


in regular order. He has fallen, indeed, upon Afinius, Cselius 


and Calvus>, but where are his champions to enter the lifts with 


Vol. IV, 
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them ? 
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gined that he had a phalanx in referve 


fhould have feen 
Csefar, and t 


to Cicero 


He 


aUU UlC itu - # - r ij 

...dents, but has brought none of his moderns into the field. 

He thought it enough to give them a good charader m the 
abfence. In this, perhaps, he aded with prudence : he was 

afraid, if he feleded a few, that the reft of the “ 


offence 


of the prefent day 


found 


? 


I 


one vu ut j.uuuu, - - ^ ., . ✓ > 

Cicero, though he has the modefty to yield to Gabmianus (g) 

XXVII. What Aper has omitted, I intend to perform 
(hall produce his moderns by name, to the end that,, by placing 


which the vigour of 


fallen to decay. Maternus 


I wifh, he faid, that 


'TSZZ.IZ. « die point: we claim your promife 
y _ •_in nrvi- in mipftion. We want n< 


The fupeAority of 


proof of 
caufes of 

unfolded 


Up 


But the 


r rapici uauuc - 

We know that you have turned your thoughts 


-"and we expeded from you a calm difquifi.ion had not 
kUt) J e * .. i a _unrm vniir favourite orators, 


violent attack which Aper made upon your 


fome offence 


Far 


from it, replied Meffala; he has given me no offence, » - 

you, my friends,; take umbrage, if at any time a wor ™ 
fall from me, not quite agreeable to your way of thinking. We 
are engaged in a free enquiry, and you know, that, in this kin 
of debate, the eftablilhed law allows every man to fpeak h.s mind 

01 UCUeUC, _i:„4 Mntprmis • VOU may 


referve 


That is the law, replied Maternus j you 


proceed 
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proceed in perfed feeurity. When you fpeak cf the ancients, 
fpeak of them with ancient freedom, which, I fear, is at a lower 
ebb than even the genius of thofe eminent men. 


XXVIII. Mess ala refumed his difcourfe: The caufes of 

* 

the decay of eloquence are by no means difficult to be traced. 
They are, 1 believe, well known to you, Maternus, and alfo to Se- 
cundus, not excepting my friend Aper. It feems, however, that 
I am now, at your requeft, to unravel the bufinefs. But there 
is no myftery in it. We know that eloquence, with the reft of 
the polite arts, has loft its former luftre: and yet, it is not a 
dearth of men, or a decay of talents, that has produced this fatal 
effed. The true caufes are, the diffipation of our young men, 
the inattention of parents, the ignorance of thofe who pretend 


to give inftrudion, and 


egled of ancient difcipl 


effeds 


The mifchief began at Rome, it has over-run all Italy, and 
with rapid ftrides, fpreading through the provinces. Th< 
however, are more vifible at home, and, therefore, I Ihall con¬ 
fine rnyfelf to the reigning vices of the capital; vices that wither 
every virtue in the bud, and continue their 

through every feafon of life. 


baleful influence 


But before I enter on the fubjed, it will not be ufelefs to look 
back to the fyftem of education that prevailed in former times, 
and to the ftrid difcipline of our anceftors, in a point of fo much 
moment as the formation of youth. In the times to which' I 
now refer, the fon of every family was the legitimate offspring 

of a virtuous mother. The infant, as foon as born, was not con- 
figned to the mean dwelling of a hireling nurfe (a), but was 

reared and cherifhed in the bofom of a tender parent. T0 regu- 

<• + 

late all houfehold affairs, and attend to her infant race, was, at, 

U 2 that 
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A 


dialogue 


of the female 


A matron, related 


th e family, and diftinguidied by the purity of her life, was choferr 
to watch the progrefc. of the tender mind.. In her prefence not 
one indecent word was uttered; nothing was done againlt pro- 


priety and good manners. 


of ftudy 


ployment 


diverlions of the children were condufted with modeft 


and fan&ity of 


of the Gracchi, fuperintended 


illuftrious 


(c) 


Cadar; and thus, Atia (d) formed the mind of 
.nfequence of this regular difcipline was 


that Cornelia (b) 

of her 

Julius 
The 


unwarped 


paffions, and, under that culture, received the feeds of fcience 
Whatever was the peculiar biafs, whether to the. military art 


ftudy 


l awSj or the profeflion of eloquence, that. 
...groffed the whole attention, and the youth, thus directed, 
embraced the entire compafs. of one favourite fcience.. 

XXIX- In the prefent age, what is our pradice ? The- infant 


chambermaid, and a .Have 
rpofe, generally the worft of 

every 


In that wor- 


fhipful fociety fa) the youth grows up, imbibing folly and vulgar 


error. 


Throughout the houfe, not 


fervant 


fays or does (b) in the prefence of his young mafter : and indeed 
how flrould it be otherwife ? The parents themfelves are the firft 


worft 


of vice and luxury, 


(tripling confequently lofes.all fenfe of fttame, and foon for 


gets the refped 


others as well as to himfelf. A 


paffion for horfes, players and- gladiators (c) feems, to be 

* 2. ei 


epid§F 
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epidemic folly of the times. The child receives it in his mother’s 
womb; he brings it with him into the world; and in a mind fo 
poflefled, wfiat room for fcience, or any generous purpofe ? 


In our houfes, at our tables, fports and interludes are the 
topics of converfation. Enter the places of academical lectures, 

and who talks of any other fubjetft l The preceptors themfelves 
have caught the contagion. Nor can this be wondered at. To 
eftablilh a-ftrid and regular difeipline, and to fucceed by giving, 
proofs of their genius, is not the plan of our modern rhetoricians. 
They pay their court to the great, f and, by fervile adulation, in- 

creafe the number of their pupils. Need I mention the manner- 
of conveying the firft elements of Ichool learning? No care is 
taken to give the ftudent a tafte for the beft authors (d) the 


page of hiftory lies negleded ; the ftudy of- men and manners 
is no part of their fyftem; and every branch of ufeful knowledge 
is left uncultivated. A preceptor is called in, and education is 


fliall 


then thought to be in fair way. But I 
after to fpeak more fully of that clafs of men, called rhetorici 

It will then be feen, at what period that profeflion- firft mad 

appearance at Rome, and what reception it met with from 

anceftors. 


XXX. Before I proceed, let us advert for a moment to the' 
plan of ancient difeipline. The unwearied diligence of the an¬ 
cient orators, their habits of meditation, and their daily exercife 

■ 

in the whole circle of arts and, fciences, are amply difplayed in the 
books which they have tranftnitted to us. The treatife of Cicero, 
iatitled Brutus (a ), is in all our hands. In that work,, after com¬ 
memorating the orators of a former day, he clofes the account 

with the particulars of his own progreft in fcience, and. the me¬ 
thod- . 
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thod he took in educating himfelf to the profeffion of oratory. 
He ftudied the civil law -under (b) Mucius Scaevola; he was 
inftruded in the various fyftems of philol'ophy, by Philo (c) of 
the academic fchool, and by Diodorus the ftoic; and though 
Rome, at that time, abounded widi the beft prdfeffors, he made 
a voyage to Greece (d), and thence to Afia, in order to enrich 
his mind with every branch of learning. Hence that ftore of 
knowledge which appears in all his writings. Geometry, mufic, 
grammar, and every ufeful art were familiar to him. Pie em¬ 
braced the whole fcience of logic (c) and ethics. He ftudied the 
operations • of nature. His diligence of enquiry opened to him 
-the long chain of caufes and effeds, and, in fhort, the whole 
fyftem of phifiology was his own. From a mind thus reple- 

nifhed, it is no wonder, my good friends, that we fee in the 

compofitions of that extraordinary man that affluence of ideas, and 
that prodigious flow of eloquence. In fad, it is not with oratory 
as with ’the other arts, which are confined to certain objects, and 
circumfcribed within their own peculiar limits. He alone deferves 
the name of an orator, who can fpeak in a copious ftyle, with 
eafe or'dignity, as the fubjed requires; who can find language to 
decorate his argument; who through the paffions can command 
the underftanding; and, while he ferves mankind, knows how 

to delight the judgment and the imagination of his audience. 

• ♦ 

' XXXI. Such was, in ancient times, the idea of an oratoi. 

To form that illuftrious charader, it was not thought necefflary 

to declaim in the fchools of rhetoricians (a), or to make a vam 

parade in fiditious controverfies, which were not only void of all 

reality, but even of a fhadow of probability. Our anceftors pur- 

fued a different plan: they ftored their minds with juft ideas of 

moral good and evil j with the rules of right and wrong, and the 

fair 
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fair and foul 
verted point. 


tranfa&ions 


every 


of law, juft 


and uniuft undergo his dileuffion; in political debate 


and' 


they 


every caufe. On fuch important topics, who can hope to bring 


variety 

ment, 


mind 


knowledge of human nature ? with the laws of moral obligation.^ 

the deformity of vice, the beauty of virtue, and other points 
which do not immediately belong to the theory.of ethics? 


The orator, who has enriched his mind with thefe materials,' 
may be truly faid to have acquired the powers of perfuafion. He 
who knows- the nature’ of indignation, will be able to kindle or- 
allay that paffion in the breaft of the judge; and the advocate* 
who has confidered the effect of compaffion, and from what fecret 
fprings it flows, will beft know how tofoften the mind, and 

melt it into tendernefs. It is by thefe fecrets of his art that the 

* 

orator gains his influence. Whether he has to do with the pre-* 
judiced, the angry, the envious, the melancholy, or the timid, he 
can bridle their various paflions, and hold the reins m his own 
hand. According to the difpofition of his audience, he will 
know when to check the workings of the heart, and when to 

raife them to their full tumult of emotion. 

Some critics are chiefly pleafed with that cldfe mode of ora¬ 
tory, which in a laconic manner ftates the fasfts, and forms an 
immediate conclufion : in that cafe, it is obvious how necefiary 
it is to be a complete mafter of the rules of logic. Otheis delight 

in a more open, free, and copious ftyle, where the argument* 
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are drawn from topics of general knowledge: for this purpofe, 
the peripatetic fchool (b) will fupply the orator with ample ma¬ 
terials. The academic philofophers (c) will infpire him with 
warmth and energy; Plato will give the fublime, and-Xenophon 
that equal flow which charms us in that amiable writer. The 
rhetorical figure, which is called exclamation, fo frequent with 
Epicurus (d) and Metrodorus, will add to a difcourfe thofe hid¬ 
den breaks of paflion, which give motion, ftrength, and vehe- 

mence. 

It is not for the floic fchool, nor for their Imaginary wife man, 
that I am laying down rules. I am forming an orator, whofe 
bufinefs it is, not to adhere to one fed, but to go the round of 
all the arts and fciences. Accordingly we find, that the great 
mailers of ancient eloquence laid their foundation in a tho¬ 
rough ftudy of the civil law, and to that fund they added gram¬ 
mar, mufic, and geometry. The fad is, in moft of the caufes 
that occur, perhaps in every caufe, a due knowledge of the whole 
fyflem of jurifprudenee is an indifpenfable requifite. There are 
likewife many fubjeds of litigation, in which an acquaintance 

with other fciences is of the highefi ufe. 


XXXII. Am I to be told, that to gain lome nigni 

tion on particular fubjeds, as occafion may require, w 
•ently artfwer the purpofes of an orator ? In anfwer to t 
be obferved, that the application of what we draw from 
fund is very different from the ufe we make of what 


or the mere fug- 
Add to this, that 


Whether we fpeak from digefted knowledge, 

geftion of others, the effed is foon perceived. 

.ronflux of ideas with which the different fciences enrich the 

mind, gives an air of dignity to whatever we fay 


where 
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where that depth of knowledge is not required. Science adorns 
the fpeaker at all times, and, where it is leaf! expected, confers a 

grace that charms every hearer; the man of erudition feels it, and 
the unlettered part of the audience acknowledge the effedt, with¬ 
out knowing the caufe. A murmur of applaufe enfues; the 
fpeaker is allowed to have laid in a flore of knowledge ; he pof- 
fefles all the powers of perfuafion, and then is called an orator 
indeed. 


I take the liberty to add, if we afpire to that honourable 
appellation, that there is no way but that which I have chalked 


out. No man was 
never can be, unle 


yet 


and, I affirm* 
i> the field of 


forum 


and the liberal arts. Is that the cafe in thefe our modern times ? 


The ftyle, which we 


every day, abounds 


barbarifins, and vulgar phrafeology: no knowledge of the laws 
is heard; our municipal policy is wholly neglected, and even the 
decrees of the fenate are treated with contempt and derifion. 
Moral philofophy is difcarded, and the maxims of ancient wif- 
dom are unworthy of their notice. In this manner, eloquence, is 

dethroned; Ihe is banilhed from her rightful dominions, and 
obliged to dwell in the cold regions of antithefis, forced conceit, and 
pointed fentences. ’The confequence is, that ffie, who was once 
the fovereign miftrefs of the fciences, and led them as handmaids 
in her train, is now deprived of her attendants, , reduced, impo- 

verifhed, and, ftripped of her ufual honours (I might fay of her 
genius), compelled to exercife a mere plebeian art. 


And now, my friends, I think I have laid open the efficient 
caufe of the decline of eloquence. Need I call witnefles to fup- 


Vol. IV. 


X 


port 
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A 


D 


I A L O G U E 


port my opinion > I name Demofthenes -ongtheG^ 


He. 


affured, conflantly attended fa) 


I 


We r C “mo^ the Romans: he tells us (I believe I ca, 

repeat his words), that if he attained any degree of excellence, 

he owed it, not fo much to the precepts of rhetoricians, as to hut. 
he owed , .. the acadelnic fchool- 1 am aware 


that other caufes of our prefent degeneracy may be added; « 

,7ft I leave to my friends, face I now may flatter myfelf that I 

7 j L nromife In doing it, I fear, that, as often 

P me I have incurred the danger of giving offence. 

- of men to hear the principles which I have 
of leeal knowledge and found philofophy. 


happens to 


Were 


favour 


that 


all 


vifionary fchemes 


XXXIII. You 


of our enquiry 


excufe me, replied Maternus, if I take 
you have by no means finilhed your part 
feem to have fpread your canvas, and to 


outlines of your 


mafterly 


The ftores 

€ 


“ liX. «>* ““ "t'" 1 f fT- 


of modem ignorance 


W hh to know, v^hat were the exercifes, and what 
by which the youth of former times prepared them- 


felves for the honours of their profeffiop 


It will not, I believe, 


be contennen, theory,- and fyftems of art, are of themfelves 
fufficient to form a genuine orator. It is y pra ice, an y 

/• i C /!_tnrnrrwPC »111 tnG 


eonftant 


faculty 


of the man expands, and flourilhes in its fal vigour. 


This,! think, you will not deny, and my two Bends, if I 
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by their looks* feem to give their aflent. Aper and Secun 


hefitation 


Meflala proceeded as follows: Having, as I conceive, fhewn 
the feed-plots of ancient eloquence, and the fountains of fcience, 
from which they drew fuch copious dreams ; it remains now to 
give fome idea of the labour, the affiduity, dnd the exercifes, by 
which they trained themfelves to their profeffion. I need not 
obferve, that in the purfiiit of fcience, method and conftant exer- 
cife are’ indifpenfable : for tvlio can hope, without regular atten- 


matter 


grafted 


mind by frequent meditation (a ); to that mutt be added the 

faculty of conveying our ideas; and, to make fure of our im- 
preffion, we mutt be able to adorn our thoughts with the colours 

evident that the fame arts, by 


Of true 


Hence it is 


which the mind lays in its dock of knowledge, mutt be ttill pur- 
fued, in order to attain a clear and graceful manner of conveying 

: to others. This may be thought refined and too 


ledg 


abftru'fe. 


be 


elocution are things in themfelves diftind and unrelated; this, 
at leaft, may be affirmed, that he, who, with a fund of previous 
knowledge, undertakes the province of oratory, will bring with 
Wr* n mind well feafoned, and duly prepared for the riudy and 


exercife of rc&l clocjiicn.cc 


XXXIV. The pradice of our anceftors was agreeable to thi 
theory. The youth, who was intended for public declamation 


father 


of home 


by the fine arts, and impregnated with fcience 



X 2 


i expanded 

was con- 
duded 
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duded to the moft eminent orator of the time. Under that 
illuftrious patronage, he vifited the forum ; he attended his patron 
upon all occahons; he liftened with attention to his pleadings in 
the tribunals of juftice, and his public harangues before the peo¬ 
ple ; he heard him in the warmth of argument; he noted his 
fudden replies, and thus, in the field of battle, if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf, he learned the firft rudiments of rhetorical warfare. The 
advantages of this method are obvious: the young candidate 


0 - 

could be faid with impunity j 


lent; he ftudied in 
;re nothing weak 01 
every thing abfurd 


the iudee, expofed to ridicule by the adver 


Cary, and condemned by the. whole bar, 


In this manner the ftudent was initiated in the rules of found 
and manly eloquence ; and, though it be true, that he placed 
himfelf under the aufpices of one orator only, he heard the reft 


in their turn, and in that diverfity of taftes which always pre¬ 
vails in mixed affemblies, he was enabledto diftinguifh what was 


excellent or defedive in the kind. The orator in adual bulinefs 
was the beft preceptor t the inftrudions which he gave, were 
living eloquence, the fubftance, and not the fhadow. He was 
himfelf a real combatant, engaged with.a zealous antagonift, both 
in earned, and not like gladiators, in a mock eonteft, fighting 
for prizes. It was a ftruggle for vidory, before an audience always 
changing, yet always full; where the fpeaker had his enemies as 
well as his admirers; and between both, what was brilliant met 
with applaufe; what was defedive, was hire to be condemned. 
In this clafh of opinions, the genuine orator flourifhed, and 
acquired that lading fame, which, we all know, does not de¬ 
pend on the voice of friends only, but rauft rebound from the 

benches 
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benches filled with your enemies. Extorted applaufe is the bcfl 
fuffrage. 


In that fchool, the youth of expedition, fucli as I have deli¬ 
neated, was reared and educated by the moll eminent genius of 
the times. In the forum, he was enlightened by the experience 
of others; he was inilruded in the knowledge of the laws, ae- 
euftomed to the eye of the judges, habituated to the looks of a 
numerous audience, and acquainted with the popular tafte. After 
this preparation, he was called forth to condud a profccution, or 
to take upon himfelf the whole weight of the defence. The 
fruit of his application was then feen at once. He was equal, in 
his firft outfet, to the mod arduous bufinefs. Thus it was that 

9 

Craflus, at the age of nineteen^, flood forth the accufcr of 
Bapirius Carbo : thus Julius C re far, at onc-and*twenty, arraigned 
Dolabella ; Afinius Pollio, about the fame age, attacked Caius 
Cato ; and Calvus, but a little older, flamed out againfl Vatinius. 
Their feveral fpeeches are Hill extant, and we all read them with 
admiration. 


XXXV. In oppofition to this fyfiem of education, what is our 
modern pradice ? Our young men are led (a) to academical 
prolufions in the fchoois of vain profeffors, who call themlelves 
rhetoricians ; a race of importers, who made their lirft appear¬ 
ance at Rome, not long before the days of Cicero, That 
they were unwelcome vifitors, is evident from the circumftance 
of their being filenced by the two cenfors (ft), Craflus and I)o- 
mitius. They were ordered, fays Cicero, to flint up their fchoo 
of impudence. Thofe feenes, however, are open at prefent, ami 
there our young ftudents iiften to mountebank oratory. I am at 
a lofs how to determine which is mod fatal to all true genius. 


i 


the 





A 


dialogue 


of ftudy 


imiverfally adopted. Can the place imprefs the mmd with awe 

" ’ ■’ - ‘-' L ~ unfkilful 


and refpeft, wher-- 

and the ignorant ? In Inch an affembly what advantage can ante? 

Boys harangue before boys, and young men exhibit before their 
fallows. The fpeaker is pleafed with his declamation, and the 
hearer 'with his judgment. The very fubjefts on which they 
difplay their talents, tend to no ufeful purpofe. They are of two 
forts, perfuafive or controverf.aL The firft, fuppofed to be of 
the lighter kind, are ufualiy affigned to the youngeft fcholars: 
the laft are referved for Undents of longer praftice and nper 
judgment. But, gracious powers! what are the compofni'”'' 

produced on tliefe occafions ? 


The fubjed is remote from truth, and even probability, unlike 
any thing that ever happened in human life : and no wonder if 
the fuperftruaure perfectly agrees with the foundation. It is to 
thefe fcenic exercifes that we owe a number of frivolous topics, 
fuch as the reward due to the flayer of a tyrant; the eledion to 
be made by (c) violated virgins; the rites and ceremonies pro¬ 
per to be ufed during a raging peftilence; the loofe behaviour of 
married women; with other fictitious fubje&s, hackneyed in the 

fchools and feldom or never heard of in our courts of juftice. 


flouriflies 


X U.G1V* J 'X'- - 

all the tumor of unnatural language. 


ghty 


thefe ftriplings from their fchools of rhetoric 


the real bufinefs of the bar (d) 


ii 


a 


i.« What figure will they make before that folemn judicature ? 
Trained up in chimerical exercifes, flrangers to the municipal 

. . « • • 1 r_onrl 


quainted with the principles of natural juftice 


6 


“ the 
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« the rights of nations, they will bring with them that falfe tafle 
« which they have been for years acquiring, but nothing worthy 
« of the public ear, nothing ufeful to their clients. They have 
« fucceeded in nothing but the art of making themfelves ridi- 
« culous. The peculiar quality of the teacher whatever it 
« k e? i s f ure to transfufe itfelf into the performance of the pupil. 
« Is’the matter haughty, fierce, and arrogant ? The fcholar fwclls 
« with confidence ; his eye threatens prodigious things, and hia 
« harangue is an oftentatious difplay of the common places of 
“ fchool oratory, drefledup with dazzling fplendour, and thundered 
« forth with emphafis. On the other hand, does the matter 

“ value himfelf for the delicacy of his tafte, for the foppery of 
“glittering conceits and tinfel ornament? The youth who 
« has been educated under him, fets out with die fame artificial 
« prettinefs, the fame foppery of ftyle and manner. A fimper 
« plays on his countenance ; his elocution is loft and delicate ; 
« his a&ion pathetic ; his fentences entangled in a maze of fwcct 
« perplexity; he plays oft' the whole of his theatrical (kill, and 

“ hopes to elevate and furprife* 

2. “ This love of finery, this ambition to fhine and glitter, 
« has deftroyed all true eloquence. Oratory is not the child of 
“ hireling teachers: it fprings from another fource, from a love 
« of liberty, from a mind replete with moral fcience, and a tho- 
« rough knowledge of the laws ; from a due l'efped for the beft 
« examples, from profound meditation (a), and a ftyle formed 

“ by conftant pradice. While thefe were thought cflential requi- 
“ fites, eloquence flourifhed. But the true beauties of language 
« fell into difufe, and oratory went to ruin. The fpirit evapo- 
« ra ted, I fear, to revive no more. I witti I may prove a falfe 

« prophet, but we know the progrefs of art in every age and 

“ countrv. 
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4 

£4 

li 

CC 

CC 

CC 


country. Rude at firft, it rifes from low beginnings, and goes 
on improving, till it reaches the higheft perfedtion in the kind. 
But at that point it is never ftationary: it Toon declines, and 
from the corruption of what is good, it is not in the nature of 
man, nor in the power of human faculties, to rife again to the 
fame degree of excellence. 


Messala 


« 


CC 


CC 


turning to Maternus and Secundus (a), it is yours, he faid, to 
purfue this train of argument; or, if any caufe of the decay 
of eloquence lies ftill deeper, you will oblige us by bringing it 


CC 


to light. Maternus 


will find no difficulty: a 


CC 


CC 


CC 


CC 


poetic genius holds commerce with the gods, and to him 
nothing will remain a fecret. As for Secundus, he has been 
long a filming ornament of the forum, and by his own expe¬ 
rience knows how to diftinguifti genuine eloquence from the 


« 


u 


Maternus 


corrupt and vicious, 
good humour with afimile. 


tafk, he laid, which you 


« 


CC 


have impofed upon us, we will endeavour to execute. But 
though I am the interpreter of the gods, I muft, notwithftand- 


CC 


CC 


r take the 
of this kind 


lead. He 


“ than infpiration. 


4. K Secundu-.s (a) complied with his friend’s requeft. I 
« yield, he faid, the more willingly, as .1 fliall hazard no new 
“ opinion, but rather confirm what has been urged by Meflala. 
“ It is certain, that, as painters are formed by painters, and poets 
“ by the example of poets, fo the young orator muft learn his art 
« from orators only. In the fchools of rhetoricians (b), who think 
“ themfelves the fountain-head of eloquence, every thing is falfe 

' “ and 
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« an d vitiated. The true principles of the perfuafive art are never 
4 t known to the profeflor, or, if at any time there may -be found 
« a preceptor of fuperior genius, can it be expe&ed that he fhall 

be able to transfufe into the mind of his pupil all his own con- 
ceptions, pure, unmixed, and free from error. The fenfibility 
« of the mafter, fince we have allowed him genius, will be an 
« impediment: the uniformity of the fame dull tedious round 
« w in give him difguft, and the ftudent will turn from it with 
« averfion. And yet I am inclined to think, that the decay of 
« eloquence would not have been fo rapid, if other caufcs, more 
« f a tal than the corruption of the fchools, had not co-opcratcd. 
« When the worft models became the objc&s of imitation, and 
« not only the young men of the age, but even the whole body 
“ of the people admired the new way of fpeaking, eloquence 
« fell at once into that Rate of degeneracy, from which nothing 
« can recover it. We, who came afterwards, found ourfelves 
« in a hopelefs fituation: we were driven to wretched expedients, 
« to forced conceits, and the glitter of frivolous fcntences j we 

“ were obliged to hunt after wit, when we could be no longer 

« eloquent. By what pernicious examples this was accomplilhed, 
has been explained by our friend Meffala. 


5. “ We are none of us Rrangers to thofe unhappy times, 
« when Rome, grown weary of her vaR renown in arms, began 
« to think of Rriking into new paths of fame, no longer willing 
« to depend on the glory of our anceftors. The whole power of 

« the Rate was centred in a fingle ruler, and, by the policy of 
« the prince, men were taught to think no more of ancient 
« honour. Invention was on the Rretch for novelty, and all 
« looked for fomething better than pevfe£lion; fometliing rare, 
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« v if e d. In that period of luxury and diffipation,. when the 
tt ra g e for new inventions was grown epidemic, Seneca arofe. 

« His talents were of a peculiar fort, acute, refined, and poliftied; 

« | nlt poliihed to a degree: that made him prefer affectation and 
« w n to truth and nature. The predominance of his genius was 
« great, and, by confequence, he gave the mortal ftab to all true 
“ eloquence (a). When I fay this, let me not be fufpeded of 
« that low malignity which would tarnifh the fame of a great 

« charader. I admire the man, and the philofopher. , The un- 
« daunted firmnefs with which he braved the tyrant s fiown*, 
« w iH do immortal honour to his memory. But the fad is, and 
« why Ihould I difguife it ?. the virtues of the writer have undone 

his country. 

6 . “ To bring about this unhappy revolution, no man was fo 
“ eminently qualified (a J. His undemanding was large and com- 
« prehenfive y his genius rich and powerful; his way of think- 
« i n g ingenious, elegant, and even charming. His refearches m 
« moral philofophy excited the admiration of all; and moral 
« philofophy is never fo highly praifed, as when the manners are 

<« i n a ftate of degeneracy. Seneca knew the tafte of the times. 
« He had the art to gratify the public ear. His ftyle is neat, yet 
« animated ; concife, yet clear; familiar, yet feldom inelegant. 
« p ree from redundancy, his periods are often abrupt, but they 
« furprife by their vivacity. He mines in pointed fentences, and 
«* that unceafing perfecution of vice, which is kept up with un- 
« common ardour, fpreads a luftre over all his writings. His 
« brilliant ftyle charmed by its novelty. Every page fparkles 
u with wit, with gay allufions, and fentiments of virtue. No 
«* wonder that the graceful eafe, and fometimes the dignity of his 

« expreffion, made their way into the forum. What pleafed uni- 

“ verfally, 


4 
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i&t 


c 


verfally, foon found a number of 
advantages of rank and ho 


imitators. Add to tills the 
He mixed in the fplendour, 


of 


court 


The refentment of 




C 


i 


/ i A ' 

Caligula, and the adts of oppreffion which foon after followed, 
ferved only to adorn his name. To crown all, Nero was his 
pupil, and his murderer. Hence the chara&er and genius of 
the man rofe to the higheft eminence. What was admired, 


oratory 


The love 


necefi 


of novelty prevailed, and for the dignified fimplicity of 

eloquence no tafte remained. Th 
dilcipline, became ridiculous. In tiiat black period, lien 

vice triumphed at large, and virtue had every thing to fear, the 

temper of the times was propitious to the ron untors of tafte 




and liberal fcience. 
of ufe. It had no 


of compofiti 


flop 


of 


deluged the city of Rome, and virtue found it a feeble pro- 


41 tedtion. 


fafe to fpeak 


fentiments of the heart. To be obfeure, abrupt, and dark, was 
the beft expedient. Then it i 


affedted 


t 


brevity came into vogue. 


fpeak 


of precipitation, was the general practice. To woik the ruin 


fingl 


C 


fufficient. Men 


6 


u 


{ion; and if that did not protedl them, they died with a lively apo¬ 
thegm, and their laft words' were wit. This was the 


( 


introduced 


fafluon 

of 


his ftyle wrought the downfal of eloquence. The folid was 


who ceafed 




ftudied to be ingenious. 


y. “ Of late, indeed, we have feen the dawn of better times 


Y 2 


“ In 
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“ In the courfe of the laft fix years Vefpafian has revived our 
« hopes (a). The friend of regular manners, and the encourager 

« of ancient virtue, by which Rome was raifed to the higheft 
« pinnacle of glory, he has reftored the public peace, and with it 

“ the biddings of liberty. Under his propitious influence, the 
« arts and fciences begin once more to flourifh, and genius has 
“ been honoured with his munificence. The example of hi* 

“ fons (b) has helped to kindle a fpirit of emulation. We beheld, 

« with pleafure, the two princes adding to the dignity of their 
“ rank, and their fame in arms, all the grace and elegance of 
« polite literature. But it is fatally true, that when the public 
« ta fte is once corrupted, the mind, which has been warped, 

« feldom recovers its former tone. This difficulty was rendered 
« ftill more infurmountabl e by the licentious fpirit of our young 
« men, and the popular applaufe, that encouraged the falfe tafte 
« of the times. I need not, in this company, call to mind the 
« unbridled prefumption, with which, as foon as genuine elo- 
« quence expired, the young men of the age took pofleffion o 
a t h e forum. Of model! worth and ancient manners nothing 

« remained. We know that in former times the youthful can- 
« didate was introduced in the forum by a perfon of confular 
a rank (c) y and by him fet forward in his road to fame. That 

“ laudable cuftom being at an end, all fences were thrown down: 

« n o fenfe of ffiame remained, no refpeCt for the tribunals of 
a juftice. The afpiring genius wanted no patronage; he fcorned. 
«the ufual forms of a regular introduction ; and, with foil confi- 
« dence in his own powers, he obtruded himfelf on the court. 
m Neither the folemnity of the place, nor the fandity of laws, 
u nor the importance of the oratorical character, could reftrain 
« the impetuofity of young ambition. Unconfcious of the im- 

- portance of the undertaking, and lefs fenfible of his own mca- 
r “ pacity, 
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« pacity, the bold adventurer rufhed at once into the raoft arduous 
« bufmefs. Arrogance fupplied the place of talents. 


8. “ To oppofe the torrent, that bore down every thing, the 


of lofing all fair and honeit rai 
that could afford a ray of hope 


(lender 


(a) 


U 


He was the firft that o 
intrigued for fame, and 
fuborned to applaud his declamations. 


filled 


bition. He 

an audience 


He 


fhouts 


It was upon that 


Afer (b) 


“ is now at the laft gafp. It had, indeed, at that time fhcwn 


of decay, but its total ruin may be dated 

(c) to flatter and 


“ applaud. 


If 


yet been feduced from truth and nature, the reft 


followed by their partifans, like aft or s on the ftage, fub 
altogether on the bought fuflfages of mean and proftitute 


filling 
hirelings 


traffic 


fecrecy 


« we f ee the bargain made in the face of the court; the bribe is 


party 


they 
Having 


their voices. 


rulh 


diftributors of fame, and the foie judges of literary 

practice is, no doubt, difgraceful 

invented (d) 


it. The 

infamy, 
in the Greek 


tt two n ew terms have been invemeu ( a y, uuc m uic 
« language, importing the venders of praife, and the other in 
« the Latin idiom, fignifying the parafites who fell their applaufe 

farcaftic expreffions have not been able to 

cure the mifchief: the applauders by profeffion have taken 

courage^ 


for 


a 
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« courage, and the name, which was intended as a ftroke of 


ridicule 


9 


eferrt 


(C 


cc 




violence. The party no longer con fills of freeborn citizens-; 
our very Haves are .hired. Even before they arrive at full age, 


of eloquence 


Without 


CC 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


I 


cc 


cc 


attending to what is laid, and without fenfe enough to under- 
ftand, they are fure to crowd the courts of juftice, whenever 
a raw young man, flung with the love of fame, hut without 
talents to deferve it, obtrudes himfelf in the character of an 
advocate. The hall refounds with acclamations, or rather with 
a kind of bellowing; for I know not by what term to exprefs 
that favage uproar, which would difgrace.a theatre. 

xi Upon the whole, when I confider thefe infamous practices, 
which have brought fo much difhonour upon a liberal pro- 

feffion I am far from wondering that you, Maternus, judged 


CC 


CC 


found 


did 


CC 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


well, my friend,, to devote yourfelf 

VV itll ‘ J J ' J 

entirely to the mufes. And now, fince you are to clofe the 
debate; permit me to requefl, that, befides unfolding the caufes 
of corrupt eloquence, you will fairly tell us, whether you enter¬ 
tain any hopes of better times, and, if you do, by what means 

a reformation may be accomplifhed. 


io. “It is true (a), faid Matemus, that feeing the forum 

« dehiged by an inundation of vices, I was glad, as my friend 

*» expreffed it, to found my retreat. I faw corruption rufhing on 

‘with hafly ftrides, too fhameful to be defended, and too pow- 

er f u l to be refitted. And jet, though urged by all thofe mo- 

“ .fives. 
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£f tives, I fhould hardly have renounced the bufinefs of the bar, 
“ if the bias of my nature had not inclined me to other ftudics. 
“ I balanced, however, for fome time. It was, at firft, my fixed 
“ refolution to hand to the laft a poor remnant of that integrity and 
“ manly eloquence, which ftill lingered at the bar, and fhewed fome 
“ figns of life. It was my intention to emulate not, indeed, with 

« equal powers, but certainly with equal firmnefs, the bright 
“ models of ancient times, and, in that courfe of pradice, to 
“ defend the fortunes, the dignity, and the innocence of my 
“ fellow-citizens. But the ftrong impulfe of inclination was not 
w to be refilled. I laid down my arms, and deferted to the fafe 
“ and tranquil camp of the mufes. But though a deferter, I 
“ have not quite forgot the fervice in which I was enlifted. I 
“ honour the profeffors of real eloquence, and that fentiment, I 
“ hope, will be always warm in my heart., 

11. “ In nay folitary walks and moments of meditation, it 
“ often happens, that I fall into a train of thinking on the flourifli- 
“ ing date of ancient eloquence, and the abjed condition to 

“ which it is reduced in modern times. The refult of my re- 
“ fledions I fhall venture to unfold, not with a fpirit of control 
“ verfy, nor yet dogmatically to enforce my own opinion. I may 
“ differ in fome points, but from a collifion of fentiments it is 
“ poffible that fome new light may be ftruek out. My friend 
K Aper will, therefore, excufe me, if I do not, with him, prefer 
“ the falfe glitter of the moderns to the folid vigour of ancient 
“ genius. At the fame time, it is not my intention to difparage 
“ his friends. Meffala too, whom you, Secundus, have clofely 
u followed, will forgive me, if I do not, in every thing, coincide 
“• with his opinion. The vices of the forum, which you have 

both, as becomes men of integrity, attacked with vehemence, 

“ will 


«■ 
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« -will not have me for their 


I may be allowed 


(C 


afk 


;afperated againft 


« rhetoricians ? 

4 

9 

C. J W1 LL not fay In their favour, that I think them equal to the 

« talk of reviving the honours of eloquence; but I have known 
_,h„ m men of unblemiflted morals, of regular dtfciphne, 


a 


€6 


it 


In this 


“ great erudition, and talents every way fit to form the min s o 
“ youth to a juft tafte for fcience and the perfuafive arts. n t is 
“ number one in particular (a) has lately Ihone forth with fupe- 
“ rior luftre. From his abilities, all that is in the power of man 
.< mav fairly be expefled. A genius like his would have been 
“ the ornament of better times. Pofterity will admire and honour 
“him. And yet I would not have Secundus amufe htmfelf with 

“ ill-grounded hopesneither the learning of that molt excellent 
“ man, nor the induftry of fuch as may follow htm wtU be 

“ able to promote the interefts of eloquence, or to eftabhflt her 
.. f „™„, (rlorv. It is a loft caufe. Before the vices winch have 


it 


it 


“ former glory, 


been fo ably defcribed, had Ipread a general uucuiuu, - ^ 
oratory was at an end. The revolutions in our government 
and the violence of the times, began the mifchtef, and, in thf 

end, gave the fatal blow. 

, 2 « Nor are we to wonder at this event. In the com* of 

human affairs there is no liability, nothing fecure or perma 


“ nent. 

“ foon 


the 


they 


attained 


full 


flourifh in the vigour of health, begin, from 


to 


feel the gradual approaches of decay 


Our intellectual powers 


fame manner; they gain ftrength by degree 


they arrive at maturity, and, when they can no longer 


2 


they 


« 
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«they languish, droop, and fade away. This is the law of 
« nature, to which every age, and every nation, of which we 

“ have any hiftorical records, have been obliged to fubmit. Theie 
“ is befides another general law, hard perhaps, but wonderfully 
« ordained, and it is this: nature, whofe operations are always 
“ fimple and uniform, never fuffers in any age or country, more 
« than one great example of perfection in the kind (a.) This was 

“ the cafe in Greece, that prolific parent of genius and of fcience. 
« She had but one Homer, one Plato, one Demofthenes The 
« fame has happened at Rome: Virgil Hands at the head of his 
«« art, and Cicero is ftill unrivalled. During a fpace of feven 
« hundred years our anceftors were ftruggling to reach the fum- 
mit of perfection: Cicero at length arofe ; he thundered forth 
« his immortal energy, and nature was fiitisfied with the wonder 
a fhe had made. The force of genius could go no further. A 
“ new road to fame was to be found. We aimed at wit, and 
“ gay conceit, and glittering fentences. The change, indeed, 

“ was great, but it naturally followed the new form of govern- 
“ ment. Genius died with public liberty. 


13. “ We find that the difeourfe of men always conforms to 

« the temper of the times. Among favage nations (a) language is 
“ never copious. A few words ferve the purpofe ot barbarians, 
« an j thole are always uncouth and harfli, without the artifice 
« 0 f connexion; fhort, abrupt, and nervous. In a Rate of 


U 


U 


a 


a 


a 


p olilh e.d 


feept 


powers of the mind take a fofter tone, and language grows 

* _ ,« 1 • n • _ 


“ more refined. 


affectation follows, and precifion 


to delicacy. The juft and natural expreffion is no longer the 
fafliion. Living in eafe and luxury, men look for elegance, 
and hope by novelty to give a grace to adulation. In other 

Vol. IV. Z “ nation s 
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« nations, where the iirft principles of the civil union are main- 
“ taincd in vigour; where the people live, under the government 
« of laws, and not the will of man ; where the fpirit of liberty 
« pervades all ranks and orders of the ftate ; where every indi- 
vidual holds himfelf bound, at the hazard of his life, to defend 
« the conftitution framed by his anceftors ; where, without being 
« guilty of an impious crime, no man dares to violate the rights 
« of the whole community ; in fuch a ftate, the national elo- 
« quence will be prompt, bold, and animated. Should internal 
« diffenfions lhake the public peace, or foreign enemies threaten 
« to invade the land, eloquence comes forth arrayed in terror; 
« fl ie wields her thunder, and commands all hearts. It is true, 
u that upon thole occaftons men of ambition endeavour, for their 
»* own purpofes, to fpread the flame of fedition ; while the good 
“ and virtuous combine their force to quell the turbulent, and 


it 


it 


it 


it 


repel the menaces of a foreign enemy. Liberty gams new 
ftrength by the conflia, and the true patriot has the glory of 

ferving his country, diftinguilhed by his valour in the field, 
and in debate, no lefs terrible by his eloquence. 


Hen 


con- 


it 


ftellation 


Hence Demofthenes difplayed 


it 


of his amazing genius, and acquired immortal honour. 


He 


» 


luxury 




u 


it 


(( 


feduaions of wealth, and ready to fubmit to a matter ; he faw 
a great and warlike monarch threatening deftruaion to the 

liberties of his country; he f 


of 


viaory 


“ treafury, formidable in battle, and, by his fecret 
« fo in the cabinet; he faw that king, inflamed b 
“ the lull of dominion, determined to deftroy 

7 


of 


Greece 
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« Greece. It was that alarming crifis that called forth the powers 
« of Demofthenes. Armed with eloquence, and with eloquence 
M only, he flood as a bulwark againft a combination of enemies 
“"foreign and domeftic. He roufed his countrymen from their 
“ lethargy; he kindled the holy flame of liberty j he coun- 
“ tera&ed the machinations of Philip, detected his clandeftine 
“ frauds, and fired the men of Athens with indignation. To 
“ effed thefe generous purpofes, and defeat the policy of a fubtle 
“ enemy, what powers of mind were neceffary ! how vaft, how 
“ copious, how fublime ! He thundered and lightened in his dif- 
“ courfe; he faced every danger with undaunted refolution. 

“ Difficulties ferved only to infpire hhn with new ardour. The 
“ love of his country glowed in his heart; liberty roufed all his- 
“ powers, and fame held forth her immortal wreath to reward 
“ his labours. Thefe were the fine incentives that roufed his 
“ genius, and no wonder that his mind expanded with vaft con- 
“ ceptions. He thought for his country, and, by confequence, 

“ every fentiment was fublime 
“ magnificent.” 

XXXVI. The true fpirit of genuine eloquence (a), like an 
intenfe fire, is kept alive by frefh materials: every new commo¬ 
tion gives it vigour, and in proportion as it burns, it expands and 
brightens to a purer flame. The fame caufes at Rome produced 
the fame effed. Tempeftuous times called forth the genius of 
our anceftors. The moderns, it is true, have taken fire, and rofe 
above themfelves, as often as a quiet, fettled, and uniform * 

government gave a fair opportunity ; but eloquence, it is certain, 
flourifhes moft under a bold and turbulent democracy, where the 
ambitious citizen, who beft can mould to his pvrpofes a fierce 
-and contentions multitude, is fure to be the idol of the people. 

Z 2 “ In 
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In the conflict of parties, that kept our anceftors in agitat.on, 
laws were multiplied; the leading chiefs were the favounte 

demagogues ; the magnates were often, engaged m midnight 
debate • eminent citizens were brought to a public tnal; fami ies 
were fct at variance ; the nobles were fpUt into faftions and the 

fenate waged incelfant war againft the people. Hence t at ame 

- - 1 1__ A.1-% 1 


lenate waEcu nittuaut * * 

of eloquence which blazed out under the republican governmen., 
and hence that conftant fuel that kept the flame alive. 

The flat* it is true, was often thrown into convulfmns^but 
talents were e.xercifed, and genius opened the way » 

/V* rp 1 -1 —AT V\prill/l1inn. iOlC Lv-T 

honours. He who poueiied 

m 


which gave him popularity 
He ftrengthened his inte 


fure to eclipfe his colleagues. ~ i •„ 

the leading men, and gained . . n ) 

° _ ■. t Knrpicrn nations I 0) 


fenate. but in all affemblies ofthepeo 


friendlhip 


The magiftrates, fetting out for their pro- 


vinees, made it their bufmefs to ingratiate tticmteives 
popular fpeaker, and, at their return, took care to renew them 
hoLge. The powerful orator had no occaf.on to folicit fo. pre¬ 
ferment : the offices of praetor and confnl flood open to receive 

was invited to thofe exalted ftations. Even in the rank 

of a’private citizen he had a confiderable ffiare of powe, 


He 


fenate 


It was in 


a fettled maxim, that no man could either rife to dig¬ 
nities or fupport himfelf in office, without poffeffing, m an emi- 

5 ~ i _.1 fTT lurumncrp. 


of words, and dignity 


Nor can this be matter of 


that 


IN or can uno ^ xnu.— # i, t 

perfons of diftinguiffied genius were, on various cecaf.ons ca 

p of the people, and in their prefen^ oblieed to 
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a£t an important part. Eloquence was the ruling paffion of all. 

The reafon is, it was not then fufficient merely to vote in the 

* * 

fenate; it was neceflary to fupport that vote with ftrength of rea- 
foning, and a flow of language. Moreover, in all profecutions, 

the party accufed was expe&ed to make his defence in perfon, 
and to examine the witnefles (c), who at that time were not 
allowed to fpeak in written depofitions, but were obliged to give 
their teftimony in open court. In this manner, neceffity, no lefs 
than the temptation of bright rewards, confpired to make men 
cultivate the arts of oratory. He who was known to poflefs the 
powers of fpeech, was held in the higheft veneration. The mute 

and filent character fell into contempt. The dread of lhame was 
a motive not lefs powerful than the ambition that aimed at 
honours. To fink into the humiliating rank of a client, inftead 
of maintaining the dignity of a patron, was a degrading thought. 
Men were unwilling to fee the followers of their anceftors 
transferred to other families for protection. Above all, they 
dreaded the difgrace of being thought unworthy of civil honours ; 
and, if by intrigue they attained their wifhes, the fear of being 

defpifed for 

purfuit of literary fame and commanding eloquence. 


incapacity was a fpur to quicken their ardour in the 


XXXVII. I i>o not know whether you have as yet feen the 
hiftorical memoirs which Mucianus (a) has collected, and lately 

publifhed, containing, in eleven volumes, the tranfa&ions of the 
times, and, in three more, the letters of eminent men who* - 

on the ftage of public bufmefs. This portion of 

is well authenticated by the original papers, ftill extant in the 
libraries of the curious. From this valuable collection it appears, 

9 

that Pompey and Crafius (b) owed their elevation as much to 
their talents as to their fame in arms; and that Lentulus (c), Me* 

tellus, 
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tellus, Lucullus, Curio, and others of that clafs, took care to 
enlarge their minds, and diftinguilh themfelves by their powers 
of fpeech. To fay all in one word, no man, in thofe times, rofe 

to eminence in the Hate, who had not given proof of his genius 
in the forum and the tribunals ofjuftice. 


may be added, that the importance, the fplendour 


of 


to animate the public orator. The fubjed, beyond all doubt, 
lifts the mind above itfelf: it gives vigour to fentiment, and energy 


to expreflion. Let the topic 


paltry theft, a dry form of 


feel 


“ tr J - # _ 

felf cramped and chilled by the meannefs of the queftion ? Give 
him a caufe of magnitude, fuch as bribery in the election of ma- 
giftrates, a charge for plundering the allies of Rome, or the mur¬ 
der of Roman citizens, how different then his emotions! how 
iublime each fentiment! what dignity of language ! The effed, 
it muff be admitted, fprings from the difafters of fociety. It is 
true, that form of government, in which no fuch evils occur, 
muft, beyond all queftion, be allowed to be the belt; but fince, 
in the courfe of human affairs, fudden convulfions muft happen, 
my pofition is, that they produced, at Rome, that flame of elo¬ 
quence which at this hour is fo much admiied. 

the orator grows and expands with his fubjed. 
materials no fplendid oration was ever yet produced. Demofthenes, 

I believe, did not owe his vaft reputation to the fpeeches which 


of 


Without 


guardians (d) 


if Quindiu 


of 


-- --- * 

It was Catiline, it was Verres, 


Milo and Mark Antony, that fpread fo much glory 


him. 


Let 
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Let me not be mifunderftood : I do not fay, that for the fake 
of hearing a bright difplay of eloquence, it is fit that the public 
peace fliould be difturbed by the machinations of turbulent and 
Iawlefs men. But, not to lofe fight of the queftion before us, let 

it be remembered, that we are enquiring about an art which 
thrives and flouriffies moft in terapeftuous times. It were, no 

doubt, better that, the public ffiould enjoy the fweets of peace, 
than be harafled by the calamities of war: but (till it is war that 
produces the foldier and the great commander. It is the fame 
with eloquence. The oftener file is obliged, if I may fo exprefs 
it, to take the field, the more frequent the engagement, in which 
fhe gives and receives alternate wounds; and the more formidable 
her adverfary, the more Ihe rifes in pomp and grandeur, and 
returns from the warfare of the forum crowned with unfading 
laurels. He, who encounters danger, is ever fure to win the 
fuffrages of mankind. For fuch is the nature of the human 
mind, that, in general, we choofe a ftate of fecurity for ourfelves, 
but never fail to gaze with admiration on the man, whom we fee, 
in the conflict of parties, facing his adverfaries, and furinounting 
difficulties. 

XXXVIII. I proceed to another advantage of the ancient 
forum ; I mean the form of proceeding and the rules of pra&ice 
obferved in thofe days. Our modern cuftom is, I grant, more 
conducive to truth and juftice ; but that of former times gave to 
eloquence a free career, and, by confequence, greater weight and 
fplendour. The advocate was not, as now, confined to a few 
hours (a) ; he might adjourn as often as it fuited his convenience;: 
he might expatiate, as his genius prompted him: and the num¬ 
ber of days, like, that of the feveral patrons, was unlimited. 

Pompey 


6 


A 


dialogue 


* 

Pompey was the firft, who circumfciibed 


of 


(b) 


In his third confulfliip he gave a 

VVIU 11 U naiiu.w* .- v x ■ ... . n M1 

check to eloquence, and, as it were, bridled its fpmt, but fell 

tried according to law in the forum, and be- 

Tbe importance of the bufinefs, which was 

. 4 ___ 


fore the praetors 


of iuftice, will be evident, if 


irs (c) 9 who at prelent 
We have not fo much 


11 Willi LUt- - 

have cognizance of all matters whatever, 
as one oration of Cicero, or Czfar; of Brutus, Criius, or Calyus, 

or any other perfon famous for his eloquence, which was deh- 

vered before the laft-mentioned jurifdidtion, excepting on y tie 

_ _ _ , JSfc .1 1 •_f TW.nm "Rllt tTinffi 


(d) 


jucctnto ---\ ' • r a r 

fpeeches were delivered about the middle of the reign of Augus¬ 
tus, when, after a long peace with foreign nations, and a pro¬ 
found tranquillity at home, that wife and politic prince had 
conquered all oppofition, and not only triumphed over party and 


faction. 


What 


minute ; it may border on die ridiculous, and excite your mirth : 
with all my heart; I will hazard it for that very reafon. The 

' - • C _PL . /-s rf\on]ror T C 


f meannefs 


(a) 


of 


The very courts of judicature are another objection ; all caufes 
are heard, at prefent, in little narrow rooms, where fpmt and 
ftrenuous exertion are unneceffary. The orator, like a generous 


liberty 


of 


Alb lpilL uxuv^wj -- ^ A 1 j ■ 

of genius. Add to this, we pay no attention to ftyle ; and in¬ 


deed how fhould 


for 


4 


beauties of 
compo- 
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compofidon: the judge calls upon you to begin, and you muft 
obey, liable, at the fame time, to frequent interruptions, while 
documents are read, and witnefles examined. 


During all this formality, what kind of an audience has the 
orator to invigorate his faculties ? Two or three ftragglers drop in 


bufmefs 


He 


J 

in folitude. But the orator requires a different fcene. 
lights in clamour, tumult, and burfts of applaufe. Eloquence 
muft have her theatre, as was the cafe in ancient times, when 


forum 


was crowded with the firft men in Rome; when a 

numerous train of clients prefl'ed forward with eager expectation j 
when the people, in their feveral tribes ; when ambafladors from 
the colonies, and a great part of Italy attended to hear the debate; 
in ftiort, when all Rome was interefted in the event. 


We 


nius 


e cafes of Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, Befti 
concourfe was fo great, that thofe feveral 


tried before the whole body of the people. A fcene fo vaft and 
magnificent was enough to inflame the moft languid oiatoi. The 
fpeeches delivered upon thofe occafions are in every body’s hands, 
and, by their intrinfic excellence, we of this day eftimate the 

genius of the refpeCtive authors. 


confider 


and the right of profecuting the moft eminent men in the ftate ; 
if we reflea on the glory, thatfprung from the declared hoftility 
of the moft illuftrious charaaers ; if we recollea, that even Scipio, 


Sylla, and Pompey were not fheltered from the ftorms of elo¬ 
quence, what a number of caufes fhall we fee confpiring to roufe 
the fpirit of the ancient forum ? The malignity of the human 


adverfe to fuperior 


Vol. IV. 
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to perfift. The very players, by farcaftic allufions to men in 
power, gratified the public ear, and, by confequence, Iharpened 

the wit and acrimony of the bold declaimer. 


. Need I obferve to you, that in all I have laid, I have not been 

_ . / \ i § i 1.1! i.« 


faculty (a) 
integrity 


ration ? I fpeak of popular 


licentioufnefs, to which fools and ill-defig 


iffspring of 
men have 
nt oratory, 


inflame! 


Ill ill lliliaixivx vy* I - r * ■ 

that fierce incendiary, that knows no compliance, and icorns to 
temporife ; hufy, rafh and arrogant, but, in quiet and wed regu¬ 
lated governments utterly unknown. Who ever heard of an ora¬ 
tor at Crete or Lacedsemon ? In thofe ftates a fyftem of rigorous 
difcipline was eftablifhed by the firft principles of the confti- 


tution. Macedonian 


The fame may be faid of every country, where the plan of 
government was fixed and uniform. 


At Rhodes, indeed, and alfo at Athens, orators exifted with¬ 
out number, and the rcafon is, in thofe communities the people 

direded every thing; a giddy multitude governed, and, to fay 
the truth, all things were in the power of all. In like mannei, 
while Rome was engaged in one perpetual lcene of contention j 
w'hile parties, fadions, and internal divifions convulfed the Hate ; 
no peace in the forum, in the fenate no union of fcntiment; while 
the tribunals of juftice aded without moderation ; while thema- 
giftrates knew no bounds, and no man paid refpcd to eminent 
merit; in fuch times it mull be acknowledged that Rome pro¬ 
duced a race of noble orators; as in the wild uncultivated field 
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the richeft vegetables will often fhoot up, and flourilh with un- 
common vigour. And yet it is fair to afk, could all the eloquence 
of the Gracchi atone for the laws which they impofed on their 
country ? Could the fame, which Cicero obtained by his elo¬ 
quence, compenfate for the tragic end to which it brought 

him (b)\ 


XLI. The forum, at prefent, is the laft fad relick of ancient 

^ i 


of for 


of a city fo well regulated, that we may reft contented with our 
form of government, without wifhing for a reformation of abufes? 
If we except the man of guilt, or fuch as labour under the hard 
hand of oppreffion, who reforts to us for our affiftance ? If a mum- 


for 


haraffed 

- j 

divifions, fue 
fenate for a 


refs of grievances, has been oppreffed and plundered, before 
we hear of the complaint. It is true, we vindicate the injured, 
but to fuffer no oppreffion would furely be better than to obtain 

relief. Find, if you can, in any part of the world a wife and 

* _ __ ■ 1 * • 


offends againft 


may 


Let 


profefs the healing art, where ill health is never known, 
men enjoy bodily vigour, and the practice of phyfic will have 

no encouragement. In like manner, where fober manners pre¬ 
vail, and fubmiffion to the authority of government is the national 

r r i * r i r T71__ 

virtue, the powers of perfuaiion are rer 
has loft her field of glory. In the fern 




Eloquence 

need of elaborate 
mi nd ? What 


—— — o 

occafion for ftudied harangues before a popular affembh 

A a 2 


the 
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the form of government leaves nothing to the decifion of a wild, 
democracy, but the whole adminiftration is conduced by t e 

wifdom of a fingle ruler ? And again ; when crimes are rare an 

in fea of no great moment, what avails the boafted right o 
individuals to commence a voluntary profecution ? What nece ity 
for a ftudied defence, often compofed in a ftyle of vehemence, 
artfully addreffed to the paffions, and generally ftretched beyond 
all bounds, when juftice is executed in mercy, and the judge is 
of himfelf difpofed to fuccour the diftreffed ? 

Believe me, my very good, and (as far as the times will ad¬ 
mit) my eloquent friends, had it been your lot to live under 

the old republic, and the men, whom we fo much admire, ha 
been referred for the prefent age, if feme god had changed the 
period of theirs and your exiftence, the flame of genius had been 
yours, and the chiefs of antiquity would now be aftmg with 

minds fubdued to the temper of the times. Upon the w 10 e, 
fince no man can enjoy a ftate of calm tranquillity, and, at the 
fame time, raife a great and fplendid reputation; to be content 
with the benefits of the age in which we live, without detrafting 

from our anceftors, is the virtue that beft becomes us. 

% 

XLII. Maternus concluded (a) his difcourfe.. There ha\e 
been, faid Meffala, fome points advanced, to which I do not 
entirely accede ; and others, which I think require farther ex¬ 
planation. But the day is well nigh fpent. We will therefore, 
adjourn the debate. Be it as you think proper, replied Mater¬ 
nus j and if, in what I have faid, you find any thing not fuffi- 
ciently clear, we will adjuft thofe matters in fome -future con¬ 
ference. Hereupon he rofe from his feat, and embracing Aper, 

I am 
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I am afraid, he faid, that it will fare hardly with you, my good 
friend. I ihall cite you to anfwer before the poets, and Meflala 
will arraign you at the bar of the antiquarians. And I, replied 
Aper, Ihall make reprifals on you both before the fchool-profef- 
fors and the rhetoricians. This occafioned fome mirth and 
raillery. AVe laughed, and parted in good humour. 


END OE THE DIALOGUE, 
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T HE time when the treatife on the German Manners was 

written, is fixed by Lipfius in the fourth confuhhip of 

Nerva, and the fecond of Trajan, A. U. C. 851, A. D. 98. 
A pafiage in fedion 37, where Tacitus mentions the fecond 

confuhhip of Trajan, clearly {hews that the piece was compofed 
in that year, or foon after. It is a draught of favage manners, 
delineated by a mafterly hand; the more interefting, as the part 
of the world which it defcribes was the feminary of the modern 
European nations; the Vagina Gentium, as hiftorians have 
emphatically called it. The work is fhort, but, as Montefquieu 
obferves, it is the work of a man, who abridged every thing, 

Vol. IV. B b becaufe 
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notes on the 


becaufe he knew every thing. 


fol~ 


:ldy 


firft fight, 
it calls for 


X. .... * *. F.l«. 


enquiry 


rnlJovv T inc: liuuiuinuiio , —i— j 

mere oftentation or vain parade. A thorough knowledge of the 
, n-_ c korknmne will throw more light than is ge- 


the 


Wherever the 


their northern hive, fettled in new 
habitations, they carried with them then• natrve gemus 


different parts of 


They efta- 


blifhed monarchy and liberty; Subordination and freed™^ the 

prerogative of the prince and the rights of the fubjeft; un 
in fo bold a combination, that the fabric in feme puices ftanc 
to this hour the wonder of mankind. The Bntrlh conftmmnn. 


Montefquieu 

late of this 


before the arrival of our Saxon 


of Agricola 


If we add 


anceitors, a <uai.uo a.— -- - . 

to his account what has been tranfmitted to us concerning, the 

r _ fl _11 4-T-wa nvirrin 


Julius 


oernicias auu —- ' ^ c , n 

of the Anglo-Saxon government, the great outline of that Go- 

, 1 • ..I_ —onmv tPpir 1 ip"hts and 


this 


Montefq 


of 


try, declares it impunity ^ . - 

Prench monarchy, and the changes of their government, without 

• .1 ___ me <1 ti fnirit OT tllG 


enquiry 


Much 


German nations, 
ftitutions of thofe fierce invaders, has flowed 


of 
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of time, and ftill mingles with our modern jurifprudence. It is 
true, that in the progrefs of fociety, arts and fciences ha\ e dif- 
fufed new lights, and the civil union being, by confequence, 
better underflood, milder laws and more polifhed manners have 

_ ^ a ait t 


effaced all traces of 
. nnr indeed ufelefs. 


ranee. We 


¥ — 

fountain-head dark. 


foul, and muddy ; but by following them downward, we fhall 
fee them working themfelves clear, and purified, at length, to a 


We 


clear and limpid current, 
origin of laws, while we read the hiftory of the human mind. 

The fubjeCt, it is conceived, is interefling to every Briton. The 

following notes are, therefore, offered without further apology 


for 


In the 


of 


will fee our prefent frame 
cradle: mentis cunabula nojl 



a! The antiquarian, who has al- 
made his refearches, will, perhaps, find little novelty; 
hut to thofe who have not had leifure or curiofity, the following 
annotations may open new veins of knowledge and reflection. 
They will lead to a better acquaintance with a fierce and war¬ 
like people, to whom this country owes that fpirit of liberty, 


through fo many centuries has preferved 
7 government, and raifed the glory of the Britifli 


excellent 


Genus unde Latmum, 
Albanique patres, atque altac mccnia Roms. 


Sefl'ton I. 


fa) It is material in this place to obferve, that Auguflus 


of 


of Upper and Lower Germany 

B b 2 


Many 

of 
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of the new fettlers in thofe parts were originally Germans, and, 
when the whole country was reduced under fubjedion to the 
Roman empire, the people, unwilling to pafs for natives of 
Gaul, Ml retained their original name. Thofe. two provinces 
called the Upper and Lower Germany, being, in fad, part of 
Gaul, are not comprifed in the account given by Tacitus. He 
fpeaks of ancient Germany, called Germania Antiqua, or Bar¬ 
bara ; of Germany on the eaftern fide of the Rhine, Germania 
Tranfrhenana; bounded, on the weft by the Rhine; on the 
fouth, by the Danube; on the eaft, by the Viftula, or Weiflel, and : 
the mountains of Sarmatia ; and finally by the Northern Ocean* 
including the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. 

(b) Gaul, according to Caefar, was divided into three parts* 
namely, i. Belgic Gaul, bounded by the Seine, the Marne, the 
mountains of Vauge, the Rhine, and the Ocean. 2dly, Celtic 
Gaul, bounded by the Ocean, the Seine, the Marne, the Soane, 
the Rhone, and the Garonne. 3dly. Aquitania, bounded by the 

Atlantic Ocean, the Garonne, and the Pyrenees. 

Rhsetia was bounded towards the eaft by the Alps; by Italy 
towards the fouth; by the Rhine on the weft; and by the 
country of the Vindelici towards the north. It is now the 

country of the Grifons. 

Pannonia was an extenfive country, having Dalmatia on the 
fouth, Illyricum on the weft, Msfia on the eaft, and the Danube 
on the north. And thus, as Tacitus fays, Germany is divided 
from Gaul by the Rhine, and from Rhastia and Pannonia by 

the Danube. 


(cj Dacia, 
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(e) Dacia, in a fhort time after Tacitus wrote this treatife, 

was reduced by the emperor Trajan to a Roman province. It 
lay on the other fide of the Danube, extending northward to the 

Carpathian mountains, comprifing part of Upper Hungary, 

Tranfylvania, Walachia, and Moldavia- 

Sarmatia was formerly divided into European and Afiatic. 
The European divifion is here intended by Tacitus. It had the 
Viftula, or Weiffel, and a chain of mountains, for its weftern 
boundary, and extended to the northern parts of Europe, com¬ 
prifing Livonia,, Lithuania, Ruffia, and Crim Tartary. 

The mountains, which in part divided thefe nations from Ger¬ 
many, are now called the Carpathian mountains, running be¬ 
tween Poland, Hungary, and Tranfylvania. 


(d) The Baltic Sea was, probably, thought in the time of 
Tacitus to be the Northern Ocean. The deep gulfs were thofe 
of Bothnia and Finland. Sweden, Norway, and Finland, were 
anciently called Scandinavia, and fuppofed by the Romans to be 

a large ifland. 


(e) Before 


of 


Germany. Drufus, 


U. C. 744 


©f the Cimbrians, who inhabited the country now called Jutland 
Tacitus wrote his treatife about one 


hundred and 


afterwards, and not lefs than eighty years after the war in Ger¬ 
many under the conduit of Germanicus. That commander 


before 


country 

It is probable that fome further difcoveries 


the time of 


(f) The 


<2 
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(f) The Rh sedan Alps are now called the Mountains of the 

Orifons; that, in particular, from which the Rhine lffues, is 
called Vogelberg. This celebrated river flows in one regular 
channel, embracing a few 1'mall iflands in its courfe, till it reaches 
the ifland of the Batavians, where it divides itfelf into two 
branches, one wafliing the eaftern fide of Germany, and the 
other forming the boundary of Gaul. For a further account of 
this river, fee Annals , ii. f. 6. See alfo this trad, f. 29. and 

note (a). 


(g) The mountain Abnoba is called by the Germans Schwartz- 
wald, and by the French the Black Foreft, la Foret Noire. 
Brotier (to whofe learned labours this work is greatly indebted) 
refers to the volumes of Count Marfili, who difcovered the foun¬ 
tain-head of the Danube and the Rhine in 1702. 


Before 


of 


the Danube. 


river, from its firft fpring as far 
of the Danube : but according 


its 


Pliny, as foon as it reached Illyricum, and thence to 
mouth, where it difcharges itfelf into the Euxine, or Black Sea, 
it was called the liter. Brotier adds, that the Danube preferves 
its courfe through the Euxine into the Mediterranean, diftin- 
guilhed all the way by the clearnefs of the current; and the 
Ihips, he fays, from the AEgean Sea (now the Archipelago) as far 
as the Propontic (the Sea of Marmora), can with difficulty 
make head againft the force of fo rapid a ftream. For this fad 

^ ^ v ^ . «■ 11 rt 1 • 


7 


Miflioner of the Jefuit 
Pliny the elder has left a fimilar account. He 


JJlri ora tanta funt , ut prod at nr 


millia 


pajfuwn vinci mare , dulccmque intelligi haujl , 

lib. iv. £ 24- 


See Pliny, 


Seflion 
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SeElion II. 

(a) The inhabitants of every nation, that had no literary mo¬ 
numents, were by the ancients deemed the immediate offspring 

of the foil. The world is now better informed. Afia is con- 
fidered as the country where the numbers of mankind multi¬ 
plied with rapid increafe, and thence overflowing into Scythia, 
peopled the northern regions of Europe. Under which of the 
fons of Noah that vad migration was formed, it is now fruitlefs 
to inquire. Antiquarians have amufed themfelves with fydems 
founded on vain opinions, and, having no hiftorical records, they 

have wandered in a maze of wild conjecture, without contri¬ 
buting to the dock of real knowledge. 





flage a midake deems to be judly 


Tacitus. The firft migrations could not be made by fea in thofe 


of fhipp 


As foon 


as population increafed in Afia, the redundant multitude went 
forth in qued of new fettlements,. and poured into Scythia, 

Sarmatia, Hungary, and Poland,, and thence into Germany. 
When navigation began to be in fome degree underdood, colo¬ 
nies were tranfplanted by fea. It was by fea that Cecrops con¬ 
veyed his people from iEgypt into Greece, and it was in the 
fame manner that the Phoenicians tranfported their colonies to 
the coaft of Africa. But migrations mud have been made be¬ 
fore thofe events, and the northern parts of Europe were peopled 

long before.. 


(c) In the time of Tacitus, a voyage from Italy to the North¬ 
ern Ocean would have been an enterprife too wild and daring. 
Drufus, the father of Germanicus, was the fird Roman com¬ 
mander who ventured, to explore thofe feas. Oceanum fcpten - 

trionalem 
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tnomlan primus Romauorum durum uavigavit %> 

Life of Claudius, f. I ; but it is not pretended that he faded from 

m _*Frnm lOttlC POrt 01 


Italy 


His voyage, without doubt, began from 


Jutland 


His 


after, made the fame attempt, but 


- / ✓ * 

great difficulty and danger. 


Annals , ii. f 23 


(rf) 11US IS uy HU ~- y , . 1- 

advanced by Tacitus, namely, that the Germans were the mdt- 

venous Offspring of the foil. In thofe remote ages, when the 

r\ i a „ flip nlnpft was 


for the pofiti 


of one nation overflowed 


fafeft 


Afia 


not tlie mo 11 ucutuuw ; 1 — . 

Italy, and feme parts of Africa afforded delightful fpots, hut to 

men who could not find a fettlement in thofe regions, even 


Germany, which app 
its conveniences. Tt 
and lived in freedom. 


* 

from oriental defpotifm, 
; Addifon, though it be 


fnow, will make the owner pleafed with the pof- 

of it. Germany was the land 


What men loft of 


feflion, and ftout in the defence 

of liberty and heroic fortitude. _ 

gratifications, they gained in virtueas Brotier expre e 

quid decejfit voluftati , accrevit humanitati. 


(0 


rude poetry have been in all favage 


the 


of 


Kings and heroes were 

tne incmuimio v/x , . A * 

the poets and hiftorians of the Scythian, the Celtic, and 

northern nations. Saxo Grammaticus and other writers inform 

us, that they drew their materials from Runic fongs, or Icelandic 

The Gauls bad their druids, the priefts and philolo- 

. « ^ ft « 1 A _J! 


poetry 


of the nation, who preferred their doanne by 
tion and verfes committed to memory only. The Germans 

haa 
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"had their bards, who in their fongs recorded all public trans¬ 
actions, and fung the praifes of their warriors and illuftrious 
men.' At all fealts and public aflemblies the bards were the 

panegyrifts of exalted merit. 

Wales, and Ireland. The foi 


cafe 




of 


to 


nfpired the chiefs with enthufiaftic ardour. 


fub- 


jedion, he thought it neceflary to deftroy all the bards. The 
Scandinavians had their poets, or scalds, whofe bufinefs it 
was to compofe odes or fongs, in which they 


celebrated 


anceftors. The praifes which 


warlike achievements of their 
thofc poets gave to valour, the enlhufiafm which animated their 
verfes, and the care which the people took to learn them from 
their infancy, all confpired to rouze the martial fpirit of their 


armies. 


Mallet's Northern Antiquities , vol. L p. 223 


The 


American favages have their 
which they fmg the praifes 


fought or died for 


Hiftory of 


war-fongs and rude poetry, in 
of the gallant chiefs, who have 
y. GarcilafTo de la Vega fays, 


fongs and ballads, which a princefs of the race of their Incas 
taught him to get by heart in his infancy. Tacitus tells us, 


after 


death, was remembered in the 


rude 


of 


country. See Annals, ii. f. 88 


Some 


•of thofe fongs, or brief chronicles of the times, were dug up in 
> German monalleries in the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
Charlemagne, according to Eginhard, the hiftorian of that 
warlike prince, eompofed verfes in the rude ftyle of that age, 
^commemorating the wars and brave exploits of the German 

.'chiefs. He is faid to have carried with him into France a large 


ordered 


Vol. IV 


C c 


lated 
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But thofe records* are now no where to be 

* 

4 


(f) Various opinions have been advanced by antiquarians, 
concerning the name of Tuisto. Some affert that it means 
the creator of the world; and that mannus, which. is man with 
a Latin termination, relates to Adam. Others will have it, that 
Tuisto is the fame as Teutates, a Scythian or Celtic king 
and much learning has been laid out upon the fubjeft. It is 
too often the fate of learned commentators to open a wide held 
for difcuflion, in which men of fober fenfe refufe to follow them. 
It is fufficient that Tuifto was the moft ancient deity of the Gel- 
mans and Scandinavians, long before the worfhip of Odin was 
eftablifhed. See Monfieur Mallet’s Northern Antiquities , vol. 1. 

chap. 6 ; and this Trad, f. 43 * note (D* 


(jr) We have here, in three grand divifions, a general geo¬ 
graphical defeription of Germany. The commentators inform. 

us that they have found compound words in the German lan¬ 
guage, fignifying, firft, the inhabitants of the maritime parts 
adly, inhabitants of the midland country; 3dly, inhabitants ot 
the eaft; and thofe words correfpond with the three appellations* 
which the Romans foftened into their own idiom. There was 
anciently another divifion of Germany, perhaps more fatii- 

infer 


i. 


fadory. 

Rhenum 

Albhn et Vifhtla 


Germany 


Aujl, 


SUUU" ' -J - ' KJ 

between the Rhine and the Danube. 4. Germany beyond the 
Weiflel, Germania Tranfui/lulana . 5. Germany beyond fea, and 


iilands of the Baltic ; Germania Tran/marina et Ivful 


tbe 
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the Elder enumerates five German nations not materially dif¬ 
ferent from the lafi defcription. He fays, Gcrmanorum genera 
qutuque. i. Vindili , quorum pars Burgundiones , Varini , Caritri , 
Guttones. 2. Allman genus Ingcevones , quorum pars Cimbri , 

Teuton}, ac Chaucorum gentes. 3. Proximi aulem Rheno Jfa- 
vones , quorum pars Cimbri Mediterranei. 4* Her mi ones , quorum 
Suevi , Hermunduri , Cb///, Chcrufci. 5. •%////« /wr, Pcucini , 
Bafernec , Contermini Dacci. Flin. lib. iv. f. 28, 14. 

( 7 ;J The Gambrivians are mentioned by Tacitus in this 
place only. 

( 7 J The Vandals are the fame as the FtfwMr mentioned by 
Pliny; a brave and warlike race, who afterwards over-ran Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, and were finally deftroyed in Africa. 


(T J Lipfius is of opinion that this paflage will ever be the 
torment of the commentators. But the difficulty does not feem 
to be infurmountable. Tacitus fays, that the firft emigrants 
from the other fide of the Rhine who entered Gaul, and dif- 
poffeffed the natives, were in his time called Tungrians ; but 
when they undertook their expedition, to ftrike their enemies 
with terror, oh me turn, they called themfelves Germans. The 
word, of courfe, implied fomething formidable, and, by ad¬ 
verting to the etymology, it receives the following conftru&ion. 
Gebr , or Webr, fignifies war. From that root the French have 

derived their word guerre. Man in the German tongue im- 

♦ 

plied the fame as it does now in that country and in England. 
Hence we find, that the firft invaders, ob rnetum , to fprcad a ge¬ 
neral alarm, called themfelves Germans, or ’warlike men. That 
fuch migrations were made into Gaul is evident from Julius 
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Cgefar. In the fecond book of his Gallic Wars, f. 4, he relates- 
that, on enquiry, he found that the Belgians were for the moft 
part Germans originally, who had been drawn-by the fertility 
of the country to fettle in thoie .parts, and, duiing the inujtioiv 
of the Teutones and Cimbri,- were the only people, of all the 
provinces of Gaul, that refilled thofe fierce Barbarians, and never 
fuffered them to fet foot in their territories.- The name of. 

Germans, affirmed by thofe who eroffed over into Gaul, was 

in procefs of time adopted by all the nations on the eaft fide of 
the Rhine, and in Ctefar’s time was the eftabliffied appellation of 
the whole country. The region which the Tungrians inha¬ 
bited, Brotier fays, was what the French call L'ancien Diocefe de- 
fongres, and it is remarkable that the fame territory was occu¬ 
pied by the Franks, when, under the conduit of Pharamond, 
they made their irruption into France, and from that time gave 

their name to the whole country. 

( 1 ) Befides the fabulous Hercules, the fon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, there was, in ancient times, no warlike nation that did 
not bo aft of its own particular Hercules. La Bletterie, the 
ingenious tranflator of a confiderable part of Tacitus, mentions 
a learned antiquarian (Monf. Freret) who fuppofed, not without 
great probability, that fome German chief of gieat lenown in 
arms was called Her-Koul , Btlli Caput , the head of a victorious 
army. Her-koul would eafily be changed by the Romans into 
Hercules. However that may be, we find in Tacitus an 
entire foreft beyond the Vifurgis , or the Wefer , facied to Her¬ 
cules. See Annals, ii. f. 12. The warriors rufhing to battle 
fung his praife, as we find that, in their ballads, they after¬ 
wards celebrated Arminius. See Annals, ii. f. 88. Several 

learned men have clearly proved that the word Hercules was 

a name 
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a name given to all the leaders of colonies, who came out of 
Afia to fettle in Greece, Italy,, and Spain. Northern Antiquities , 

vol.' i. p. 91. 

Section III. 

fa) The commentators are much at variance about the read¬ 
ing of the original word to exprefs the recitation of the German 
poets. Some of them contend for barritus , inftead of barditus; 
for barrire, they fay, fignifies the cry or roar of an elephant. 
Horace ufes the word barrus for an elephant, Mulier nigris 

digniffima barris ; Epod. 12.- But Lipfius obferves, that ele¬ 
phants were not known in Germany. This difpute about a 
word feems to be, as is ufually the cafe, of little or no import¬ 
ance, fince it is evident that the poets of Germany and Britain- 
were called bards, and therefore barditus is, probably, the true 
reading. Lucan, book i. ver. 447, deferibes the office of the 

Hard , and gives him that very name 

Vos quoque, qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas 
Lauclibus in longum vates dimittitis xvum, 

Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina bardi. 

The ftrains of verfe which the bards poured forth in their 
fits of enthufiafm, inflamed the German and the Britifh warriors 
with heroic fortitude. Perhaps nothing contributed more to 
make thofe nations ftand at bay for fuch a length of time with 
the whole power of the Romans; The foldier faid to the 
bard, “ Come, and fee me fighting for my country; fee me 
“ bleed, if the fate of war will have it To; and if I die, be fure 
u to record my memory.” This was the ambition of the north¬ 
ern nations. Lipfius obferves, that it was the fame with the 


V 



____ritu jam rnoris Ibeii 

Carolina pulfata fululenteni barbara cetra. 

The war-fong of the Canadians and the northern favages of 
America, has been mentioned in the books of all travellers in 
that part of the world. Charlevoix has given a full account of 

this wild preparation for battle, and Dr. Robertfon has quoted 
the very words of an Indian war-fong: “ I go to revenge the 
« death of my brothers; I fliall kill, I fhall exterminate, I lhall 
« burn my enemies ; I fhall bring away flaves; I fhall devour 
« their heart, dry their flefh, and drink their blood ; I fhall tear 
“ off their fcalps, and make cups of their fkulls.” The terms 
of a German war-fong have not reached poftenty. The col¬ 
lection by Charlemagne is totally loft. In thofe pieces we 
fhould, undoubtedly, have feen ftrong marks of ferocity; but the 
fpirit of revenge that could eat the flefh of prifoners taken in 
battle, was unknown in Germany. The Scandinavians, when 
they were going to join battle, raifed great fhouts, clafhed their 
arms together, invoked the name of Odin, and fung hymns in 
his praife. Northern Antiquities , vol. i. p. 237. 


(b) 


* 

paffage from the life 


G er man 

At 


JAWCl I - —rr J 

opinion concerning the prophetic fpirit of the war-fong. 

the battle of Killicrankie, juft before the fight began, Sir Eweii 
commanded fuch of the Camerons as were ported near him to 
make a great fhout, which being feconded by thofe who flood 
on the right and left, ran quickly through the whole army, and 
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was returned by the enemy. But the noife of the mufkets and 
cannon, with the echoing of the hills, made the Highlanders 
fancy that their fhouts were louder and brifker than thole of 
the enemy; and Lochiel cried out: “ Gentlemen, take courage, 
“ the day is ours: I am the oldeft commander in the army, and 
« have always obferved fomething ominous and fatal in fucli a 
« dull, hollow, and feeble noife as the enemy made in their 
« {hout; which prognofticates, that they are all doomed to die 
“ by our hands this night; whereas ours was brilk, lively, and 
“ ftrong, and thews that we have vigour and courage.” The 
event juftified the prediction j the Highlanders obtained a com¬ 
plete vidory. 


(c) 


of fabulous hifiory, which was the paflion of 


Hercules 


ery 


Tacitus mentions it as a. 


romantic tale, but Strabo feems willing to countenance the 
fiction, and, for that purpofe, gravely tells us that Ulyfles found¬ 


ed 


Odyflt 


Lipfi 


obfen 


that 



Lifbon, in the time of Strabo, had the appellation of 
or Olifipo. He adds, that another learned antiquarian, from an 
altar-piece which was found in Caledonia, with an infcription in 
Greek letters, inferred that Ulyfles, in the courfe of his voyages, 
landed on the coaft of Scotland. To explode thefe idle reveries 
Lipfius pleafantly fays, at this rate, what lliould hinder us inha¬ 
bitants of the Low Countries from aflerting that Ulyfles built 
the city of Ulvjfinga in the province of Zeland, and. that Circe 
founded that of Circzea or Ziriczee t 


(d) Infcriptions on done, marble, or brafs,. though cut in 
Greek characters, are a bad fupport of the ly Items advanced by 

theorC'- 
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theoretical writers. Tacitus lias fliewn, Annals , xi. f. 14? ^ ia *’ 
the life of alphabetical letters paffed from the Phoenicians 
into Greece, and from Greece into Italy and Gaul, particularly 
to Marfeilles. Caefar relates, b. i. f. 21, that a roll was found 
in the Helvetian camp, written in Greek character^, 
,and containing a lift of all (including old men, women, and 
children) who had fet out in the-expedition agamft the Roman 
army. In book vi. f. 13, he exprefsly fays that the Druids did not 
commit their ftatutes to writing, but in all other matters made 
ufe of Greek characters. Thofe chara&ers paffed from Gaul 
into Germany, where Count Marfili and others have found fe¬ 
deral monuments with Greek inferiptions. The communication 
-that fubfifted between the druids of Gaul and thofe of Britain, 
would eafily convey the art of writing into this ifland. 


IV 


(a) 


wonderful fimilitude 


-has been remarked by various authors. Juvenal has mentn 
•their yellow hair, their blue eyes, and other circumftances 
-made the whole nation appear to be one family. 


Csrula quis ftupuit Germani Lumina ? flavara 

Crefariem, et madido torquentem cornua cirro ? 

Nempe quod luce illis natura eft omnibus una. 

13th Sat. v. 164. 

Sidonius Apollinaris fays, that, being in Germany, and finding 
'die men fo very tall, he could not addrefs verfes of fix feet to 
matrons who were feven feet high. 

Spernit fenipedem ftylum Thalia, 
iix quo feptipedcs vidit patronos. 

'JScBwn 
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Se Elion V. 


(a) Noricum was bounded towards the north by the Da- 


eaft by Pannonia, on the fouth by a range of 

of the Vindelici. It con¬ 


tained 


(b) The Germans attended to nothing but the produ&ion 
of corn. Their country, like Canada, was covered over with 
immenfe trafts of foreft, and, till the ground was cleared, and 
the cold, by confequence, abated of its rigour, cultivation could 
not be carried on with any kind of advantage. 


(c) Notwithftanding what is here faid, we find, Annals, xi. 
f. 20, that Curtius Rufus opened a filver mine in the territory 
of the Mattiaci, now fubjed to the landgrave of Hefle; but it 

was foon exhaufted. 


(d) The Romans began t 
gold coin began in the year 587 


in filver A. U. C. 485. Their 
On all their money, Vi&ory 
driving fometimes two horfes, and 


fometimes four. Hence 


drigati. See Pliny, book xxxiii. f. 3. The coin was indented 


round the edges 


ferra, and, for 


ferrati 


Brotier fays, he has feen feveral pieces of this old coin 


in the college-library of Lewis the Fourteenth. Pliny tells us, 
that the Romans foon began to debafe their coin, and to mix an 

alloy of brafs with their fil 


more. 


The emperors ftill debafed it 

The Germans in all their money-dealings fufpe&ed 
fraud, and therefore preferred the coin of the republic, fuch as 
had a car with two or four horfes, and the edge indented. The 
antiquarians have employed much learning on this fiibjed; but 


Vol. IV. 


D d 


the 
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the above fliort account (fuggefted by Brotier and La Bietteiie) 
fee ms to be the true folution of the difficulty. 

♦ 

(c) It is remarkable that the Romans always exafted from 
the conquered nations a tribute of filver. Pliny the Eldei won¬ 
ders at the fad, and adds that, when Hannibal was overthrown, 
and Carthage reduced to fubje&ion, the Romans demanded an 
annual tribute of filver for the term of fifty years; but they 
made no mention of gold. See Pliny, book xxxiii. f. i 3 » 

and 15. 

Seclion VI. 

(a) Abundance of iron was to be found in the bowels of the 

earth; but to extraft it, to foften it by fire and render it pliant 
■ and malleable, required more Ikill and patience than confided 

with the rough genius of a favage race. Accordingly fwords 
and javelins were not much in ufe. A fpear tipt with iron, in 
their language called, as Brotier informs us ,frkm, or prion, was 
their weapon in ahnoft all the battles recorded by Tacitus. 
From the word friem the Roman writer eafily made the term 
frame*, more confonant to the idiom of the Lathi language. 
It appears in the Annals, book ii. f. 14, that thofe inftniments 
of war were of an enormous fize, and unwieldy in clofe engage¬ 
ment The number was not fufficient to arm more than the 
front line of their army. The reft carried fliort darts or clubs 
hardened by fire. In general, pointed ftones were prefixed to 
.heir weapons, and many of thefe, Brotier fays, have been dif¬ 
fered in German fepulchres. The fram of King Childenc 

was found on opening his monument. 

(b) The only covering of a German was a fliort mantle. 

Their 
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Their foldiers, for the moft part, were naked. All, however, 
were curious in the embellifhment of their fhields, which we 
find, Annals , ii. f. 14, were not made of iron, but of ozier twigs 
interwoven, or of thin boards decorated with gaudy colours. 
Thefe fhields were the delight of the German foldiers. They 
were, at firft, the enfigns of valour, and afterwards of nobility. 
The warlike chief made it his ftudy to adorn his fhield with 
variegated colours and the figures of animals, to diftinguifh his 
own martial prowefs j and what in the beginning was merely 
perfonal, became in time hereditary. Hence what we now call 
coats of arms peculiar to the defendants of particular families; 
and hence the origin of heraldry. The fhield of a German was 
his only protedion in the heat of an engagement. Breaft-plates 

were worn by a few only. The head-piece was of two forts ; 
one made of metal, to which the Romans gave the name of 
cajfis; the fecond of leather, called galea. It is true, that Plu¬ 
tarch, in the Life of Marius, giving an account of the irruption 
of the Cimbri, defcribes their helmets formed like the heads of 
ferocious animals, with high-plumed erefts. He alfo mentions 
their iron breaft-plates. But this, warlike apparatus was, moft 
probably, acquired during their march into Italy. Vegetius 
wonders by what fatality it happened, that the Romans, after 
having experienced the advantage of their armour during a fpace 
of twelve hundred years, from the foundation of Rome to the 
reign of Gratian, fhould at length abandon their ancient difci- 
pline, and, by laying aftde their breaft-plates and their helmets, 
put themfelves on a level with the barbarians, who infulted 
them in every quarter. By this alteration they left themfelves 

and the empire obnoxious to their enemies. See Vegetius, 

* 

lib. i. cap. 11, f. 12. 

(c) The 


D d 2 
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(0 


to 


{kill 


t of managing the wav-horfe is beautifully 
Georg, v. 182. The reader who defires 
with which the Romans vaulted on their 
off again, will find it at large in Vegetius, lib. i. 


3 


cap 


18. 


(d) The German manner of 


defcribed by Julius CaTar 


Arioviftus 


Willi ' r 1*1 i 

fays had about fix thoufand horfemen, who chofe a like number 
out ’of the foot, each his man, all remarkable for ftrength and 
agility. Thefe accompanied the cavalry in battle, and ferved as 
a rear-guard. If the adion became dangerous, they advanced 
to the relief of the ttoops. If any horfeman was wounded and 

1 t C _J T4- inppn 


fell to the ground, they gathered round to defend 


If fpeed 


L11V O - ' J U 1 

was inquired, either for hafty purfuit or fudden retreat, they 

were fo nimble and alert by continual exercife, that, laying hold 

horfes, they could keep pace with their 


of the 
fwifteft 


Gall 


(e) Germany was divided into Hates or communities, each 

ftate into cantons, and each canton into hundreds, or a hundred 

divided, according to Caefar, 


families 


Suevians 


book iv. f. 1. The Swifs at this day are divided into cantons. 

The divifion into hundreds was introduced into England by our 

The hundreders in this country were a civil 


anceftors 


military 


tution, being 


duty 


with the cavalry in battle; and, therefore, in that country 
dreder was a title of honour. 


(f) 


word wedge, importing a body of men drawn up 

in 
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in that form, is a known military term. The ranks are wide in 
the rear, but leffen by degrees, and fharpen to a point in front, 

the better to break through the lines of the enemy. The prac¬ 
tice was uni verbally in ufe among the Germans, and, accord¬ 
ingly, in the Hiftory of Tacitus, b. iv. f.. 16, we find Civilis draw¬ 
ing up the Frifians, the Caninefates, and his own countrymen 
the Batavians, in three different wedges. Whoever has a mind 

to read more on this fubjed, will find a differtation in the Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres , ij-to. edit. vol. xxv. p. 44 °* 


(g) 


off his flaughtered comrades, in order to bury 


their bodies, was a point of honour with the German warrior; 


fhield 


tious crime. It continued to be fo feveral years after the time 
Tacitus fpeaks of, fince we find that a heavy fine was impofed 
by the Salic law on him who falfely accufed another of that 


offence 


ingenuus homo alio improperaver 


feutum fuum jablajfet, et in fnga lapfus fuiffet , et non pot 'net 


dprobare , D. C. den. culpabilis judicet 


See the Salic Laws, 




5 


Seffion VII. 

(a) The text in this place feems perfedly clear, though va¬ 
rious writers, fond of a particular hypothefis, have endeavoured to 
perplex it. Some of thofe ingenious authors contend, that the 
kings in Germany were hereditary, and the general officers 
eledive. But Tacitus fays ,fumunt, they take or choofe, and he 
applies the word to kings as well as commanders in chief. 
Hence it may be fairly inferred, that in the eledion of kings 
they had regard to the nobility of an ancient race j but flill they 
chofe them. They chofe, perhaps, out of certain families, and 

gave 
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gave the preference to the iflue of the deceafed king. hut it 
does not appear that they were bound by any law of inheritance. 

In Csefar’s account of the Germans there are fome paffages that 

feem to claffi with Tacitus, or at lead to create a difficulty. 
Germany, however, was new to Caffiar: he did not penetrate 
far into the country; and though a mind like his would take a 
wide furvey of his fubjed, it cannot be fuppofed that, with all 
his accuracy, he gained complete information. He tells us, 
the Germans make choice of a chief to condud their wars, and 
arm him with power of life and death : but in time of peace 
there is no public magiftrate, all decifions being made by the 
leading men in their feveral diftrids. Cum helium civitas aut 
illatum defend'd, aut infert , magiftratus , qui ei hello praftnt , et 
vita? necifque bah cant potcfat cm, diliguntur. In pace nullus ejl 
communis magiftratus , fed principes regionum atque pagorum inter 

fuos jus diamt , controvcrfiafque minuunt . Book vi. f. 22. This 
may feem to imply that there was no king to rule over them. 

But this could not be Csefar’s meaning: he was well acquainted 

with Ariovillus, the German king, who made an irruption into 
Gaul. We ffiall fee in the fequel of this trad, that, in fome 

places towards the north, the kings were arbitrary; in others 
their authority was limited. If they happened to be diflin- 
guiffied by their exploits in war, the nation was willing to take • 

the field under their aufpices; if not, they chofe a commander 
famous for his martial fpirit. We read in Tacitus (Hi/lory, iv. 


f. 15.) the manner of choofmg a general: he was placed on a 
ffiield, and carried on the ffioulders of the men, amidft the ffiouts 
and acclamations of the army. Gregory de Tours informs us, 
that kings among the Franks were chofen in the fame manner. 

His words are, 
yechum clypeo 


Plaudcides tam parmi 


fupcr fe regem conf 


vocihus Cl o D o 

Lib. ii. 

f. 40. 


/ 
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The celebrated Abbe Vertot, in his Parallel between the 
Manners of the Germans and the Franks, who founded the 
French monarchy, finds in the eledion of a chief to prefide in 


war 


the 


du palais 


fo much weight and power throughout France. The Franks, 
he fays, after the example of their German anceftors, referred 

the right of choofing their generals, and the king was bound to 

► 

confirm his authority. Occafionally they chofe their king to 


lead them to the field of battle. 


He 


fad 


united in himfelf the royal prerogative, and the authority 
of commander in chief. Under Clotaire, the fecond king of the 

weftern part of France, the eledive general, or make du palais , 
was fupprelfed, but foon revived again under the following mo- 
narchs. In the reign of Clovis II. the people continued to 
choofe their commanders in chief, and that extraordinary power 


and often dangerous to his title. 


rpendent of the fovereign 
Vertot’s Differtation, Me 


of the Academy of Belles Lettres , 4(0 


p. 627, 

Montef- 


quieu’s opinion on this fubjed :—A government, under which 
a nation, who had a king on the throne, eleded an officer in¬ 
verted with all the powers of royalty, muft be thought an ex¬ 
traordinary phenomenon in politics: but, upon enquiry, it will 
be found that the Franks, who eftablifhed the French monarchy, 
derived their notions of government from an ancient fource. 
They were defcended from the Germans, who in the choice of 
a king were determined by his nobility, and in that of their 

leader by his valour. Here we behold the kings of the firft race, 
and the mayors of the palace. No doubt but fome of the 
princes, who with a martial fpirit offered to condud a warlike 


prife, were accepted by the voice of 


thus 
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thus confirmed, they exercifed both the royal and military 

But thofe two branches of authority were often fepa- 


power, 
rated. In 


of 


Franks, we need only to recoiled the condud of Arbogaftes, a 

' ' . » i .1 _I 


Valentiman 


He 


of his army. _ . 

differed no man to confer with him on the fubjed of affairs 

civil or military. Spirit of L— vvvL ' rW The fa “ 


afford 


German manners; and accordingly we read in Charlevoix, 


chief of the 


but he muff firft have diftinguifhed himfelf by fome fignal 
of bravely ; if not, he is obliged to ferve as a fubaltern. 
his Journal of a Voyage to North America , letter xviii. 


See 


(b) Csefar fays, that Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, a 
German nation, deferibed his authority fo limited, that, though 
he governed, the people in their turn gave laws to the prince. 

Sua ejfc ejif modi impcria,ut non minus haberet juris in fe multi- 

tudo , i quam ipfe in multitudinem. De Bell. Gall. lib. v. f. 27. 
We read in Vertot, that the Franks, when they paffed over the 
Rhine and fettled in Gaul, carried with them the fame ideas of 
government. Their kings were invefted with high authority, 
but were, at the fame time, reftrained by laws which they did 

not dare to violate. As a proof of this, he tells us that Clovis, 
having gained a vidory over Syagrius, the Roman general, 
wanted to prefent to a bifhop a facred vafe, which had been 
taken in the pillage of the town: but one of the Franks, a fol- 
dier of a fierce and independent fpirit, ftruck the cup with his 

battle-axe, declaring with ferocity, that the plunder muff be 
fhared by lot, and the king himfelf had no better right. Nihil 

bine 
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hlnc accipies , nifi qua tibi fc 
fertation, Mcmolres de 


V ertot 


P 


6 a 


/• 


alfo 


p. 254. 
North-American 
rica. letter xviii. 


VAcademic des Belles Lettres , vol. ii. 
Robertfon’s Charles V. 8vo. edit, vol i. 
The fame fpirit of independence prevails among the 

See Charlevoix, Voyage to North Ame- 


( c ) 


commander in chief had the power of adjudging 


but the punilhment was inflifted by the priefts, who, according 
to Csefar, book vi. f. 20, were not of the order of the Druids. 
It followed, by confequence, that the general met with lefs ill- 
will, and the execution was beheld with reverential awe. La 
Bletterie obferves, that in modern times the ftroke of juftice, 

committed always to the bafe and profligate, is well-nigh ren¬ 
dered odious. The ancient Germans feem to have been of opi- 

# 

nion that the life of man, whenever taken away, fhould be a 

* - . - « • r . i 


facrifice 


ferocity 


people would tamely fubmit to the feverity of human inftitutions 


(d) The figures of favage animals were deemed religious 
fymbols; fee Tacitus, Hijl. b. iv. f. 12. It was alfo a cuftom 
to depofit the ftandards taken from the enemy in their facred 
groves, Annals, b. i. f. 59. Thefe they carried with them to their 
wars. In like manner the Canadians have fymbolic figures of 
their gods, which they call then NLciiutous . They take care, 
when going to battle, to carry with them thofe objeas of fuper- 
fhition, and would as foon forget their arms. Charlevoix, 

letter xiv. 


(e) The Germans felt themfelves inflamed witli enthufiaftic 
ardour, when their wives and children Purveyed the field of 

Vol. IV. E e battle. 
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battle. Many inftances of this occur in Tacitus 


See Hi/lory 


3 


b. iv. f. 


D „. lu . In the engagement between Ctefar and Anoviftus, 
the Germans encompaffed their whole army with a line of car¬ 
riages, in order to take away all hopes of fafety by flight; and 
their women, mounted upon thofe carnages, weeping an ear 
ing their hair, conjured the foldiers, as they advanced to battle 

not to fuffer them to become Haves to the Romans fefar, b. .. 
f. r, The Britons, under the condud of coadicea, prepare 

for the decifive adion in the fame manner. Annals b. kiv. t 34 - 
Galgacus, in his fpeech before the laft battle for liberty tefe he 

Caledonians, that the advantage of having wives and childre 
was on their fide, whereas the Romans had no fuch pledges 

excite their valour. Life of Agricola, f. 32- The manners . f 
ancient chiva.ry feem to be derived from this German origin. 


from 


See a 


1 he lair neipeu , 

tures • they praifed his valour, and dreffed lus wounds. 

dilation on this fubjed, Mcnoires de l'Acad, dec Belles Let,res 


vol. XX. 


Section VIII. 

U) We have in Floras a lively defeription of the undaunted 
courage with which the German women oppofed the enemy 
in the day of battle. After ftating the vidory obtained y 
Marius over the Cimbri, the hiftorian fays, that the conflid was 

not lefs fierce and obftinate with the wives of the ™nqmlhed. 

In their carts and waggons they formed a line of battle, an 
from their elevated f.tuation, as from fo many turrets, annoyed 
the Romans with their poles and lances. Their death was as 
glorious as their martial fpirit. Finding that all was loft, they 
rent a deputation to Marius, defining that they might be at li¬ 
berty to enrol themfelves in a religious order. Their requeft, m 
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its nature impracticable, being refufed, they ftrangled their chil¬ 
dren, and either deftroyed themfelves in one fcene of mutual 
/laughter, or, with the fafhes that bound up their hair, hung 
fufpended by the neck on the boughs of trees, or the top of 
their waggons. Florus, book iii. ch. 3. See alfo Valerius 

Maximus, book vi. ch. 1. That the women were efteemed by 
the German nations as their deareft pledges, is confirmed by 
Suetonius, who relates, that Auguflus Caefar demanded from the 
conquered tribes a new fort of hoftages, namely, their women; 
becaufe he found, by experience, that they did not much regard 
their male hoftages. Sueton. Life of Auguflus, f. 21. 


(b) Plutarch, in his Treatife on the Virtues of the Female 
Sex, relates, that a difpute arofe among the tribes of Celtic emi¬ 
grants, before they pafled over the Alps, fo fierce and violent, 
that nothing but the decifion of the fword could end the quarrel. 
The Celtic women on that occafion rufhed between the two ar¬ 


mies, and determined the queftion with fuch good fenfe, that 
the Celtic nations ever after made it their practice to call women 
to their confultations about peace and war. When Julius Csefar 
enquired of the prifoners why Arioviftus declined an engage¬ 
ment, he found that it was the cuftom among the Germans for 
the women to decide by lots and divinations, whether it was 

proper to hazard a battle, and that they had declared againft 
coming to aClion before the new moon. CaTar, book i. f. 50. 
Strabo relates, that among the Cimbrian women, who followed 
their hufbands in the invafion of Italy, there were feveral who 
had the gift of prophecy, and marched bare-footed in the midft 
of the lines, diftinguifhed by their grey hairs, and milk-white 
linen robes. Strabo, book vii. Tacitus in his Hiftory obferves 
that molt of the German women were confidered as pro- 

E e 2 pheteftes, 


Ill 
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pteteffes, and, in particular, that Veleda was worfhipped 
defs. BJl . book iv. f. 61, and 65. 


La Bletterie oblerves, that,. 


im UlC llXXCll UHiuvv-IO ' . J. , . 

vailed in Gaul, and that a number of matrons, or druidical vir- 
sjins, foretold, when the emperor Alexander was on the point o 
feting out on his expedition again ft Germany, that he would 

^ ^ « 111 n_Abilin A/Toli flint 4 - 


never return. - ' * . i 

in an ifland on the coaft of Brittany, there was an ancient oracle 

- t n rr _ A , rp- 


We are further told by Pomponius Mela 


ieftefles 


ifilled the re- 


where nine virgins 
fponfes. Befides their prefcience of futurity, they had tire powei 

to imprifon the winds, or by their incantations to raife ftorms 

r 6. The influence 

He 


and tempefts. 


Pomp. 


Mela 


cl UU -1 ' 

of the Canadian women may be feen in Charlevoix., 
to take up the hatchet, is to declare war; and nothing can be 


faid 


command or prohibit a war, as fecuu 




P.Vi^rlpvniTc. letter 


• • * 
11 


(a) Veleda was a prophetefs of the Bruderian nation. She 

was the oracle of Civilis the Batavian, in his war with the Ro¬ 
mans. Cerealis, when he had gained a decifive victory over that 

warlike chief, and had nothing fo much at heart as a general 
peace, knew the importance of Veleda, and her influence on the 
German mind. We fee him, for that reafon, in the Hiftory of 
Tacitus, b. v. f. 24, endeavouring to draw her over to his mtereft. 
And yet with all her boafted knowledge fhe was blind to her 
own fate. We learn from Statius, that Are was made a captive 
by Rutilius Gallicus, and obliged to humble herfelf before the 
emperor Vefpafian. Hence Tacitus fays, vidimus Veledam , vx 
Jaw Veleda. Statius, after being, in his congratulatory ftyle,. 
lavifh of his compliments to his friend Rutilius Gallicus, for 
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his great fuccefs in Afia and Africa, touches at laft on his vic¬ 
torious arms in Germany, and the captivity of Veleda. 

Non vacat Ar&oas acies, Rhenumque rebellem, 

Captiv/EQUE preces Veledje, et (qme maxima nuper 

Gloria) depofitam Dads pereuntibus urbem 

Pandere. Statius Sylv. lib. i. poem. iv. v. 89. 


(a) 


paffage 


Section IX. 

afforded a large field of difcuffion 


of 


hypothefis 


Csefar tells us, that the 


mans have no druids to prefide in religious affairs; nor do they 
trouble themfelves about facrifices. They acknowledge no gods 
but thofe that are objects of fight, and by whofe power they are 
apparently benefited*; the fun, the moon, fire. Of other gods 
they knew nothing, not even by report. 


Be 


Gall. b. vi. 


f. 20. On 


hand, the fame author informs 


the Gauls worfliipped Mercury as the inventor of all ufeful 

arts, and the tutelary patron of commerce ; and alfo Apollo, 


Jupiter, and Minerva 


Book vi. f. 16. But if it be true, 


according to the fame eminent writer, that the Gauls in ancient 
times exceeded the Germans in bravery, and often paffed ovei 
the Rhine to wage war in that country, it cannot be fuppofed 


that the Germans never heard of other gods. 


Mars 


was worfliipped by the Gauls; but as he w f as a Scythian god, 
as Virgil has it, Gradlvnmqnc pair cm, Gcticis qui prafidet arms, 
it is highly improbable that a people, who were of Scythian ori¬ 
gin, fhould not have heard of the God of War. It is to be re¬ 
give us the Celtic names of the 


gretted that Ctefar did not 


leveral deities worfliipped in Gaul, and alfo the names in ufe 

among the Germans. Harfli as thofe terms might be, a Latin 

termi- 
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termination would have foftened them into 


milder 


Tacitus 


and HERTHUM. 


Dils 


whofe 


aim n niunuw. -- . , t i 

elaborate work has been lately put into the prefent wnter s hands 
by his excellent and learned friend Dr. Charles Burney), ex- 

favs that Teutates was the Roman Mercury, an 

For his authority he cites Laftantius, book l. 

JTL-baua, 1>Jniw. j-my J 

c 2I who obferves, that the Gauls propitiated thofe gods by 

Hefmn et Tcutatcn humano cruore placabant. 

Lucan fpeaks to the fame purpofe : 


T-Iesu 


facrifices 


Et quibus immitis placatur fanguine diro 
Teutates, horrenfque feris altaribus Hesus. 


Lucan, lib. i. v. 444 


And you, where Hesus’ horrid altar Hands, 
And dire Teutates human blood demands 


Rowe’s Lucan. 


In fome refemblance of the attributes afcribed to Hesus and 
Teutates, the Greeks and Romans faw Mars and Mercury, 
and thence inferred that their own modes of worihip extended 
to barbarous nations. But the natural religion of rude illiterate 
ages owed its birth to the paffions and fuperftitious fears o an 

ignorant multitude. 

tantum terroribus addit 
Quos timeant, non nolle Deos. 

The zealous crowds in ignorance adore, 

And Hill, the lefs they know, they fear the more. 

Rowe’s Lucan, book 111. 

The idea of one God, the governing mind of the umverfe, 

as unknown to .the Pagan world. The moft favage natrons 

had 
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had a notion of an invifible power; but being left to their own 
uninftrudted fancy, polytheifm was the confequence. They 
analyfed the Deity, decompounded his effence, perfonified his 

attributes, and made new gods for every thing that they wifhed 
or feared. All had a fenfe of a fuperior Being; but not being 
able to afcribe omnipotence to one God, they multiplied the 
number, and diftributed the adminiftration of the univerfe 
among various deities, affigning to each his feparate province, 
his diftindt attributes, and peculiar charadter. The theology of 
Greece and Rome fprung out of the wants, the fears, and paf- 

fions of a favage race, and, in procefs of time, thofe nations 
adorned and polifhed the rude invention of their anceftors. 
Their genius gave the graces of poetry to every Addon, and 
their mythology was rendered elegant. Other nations* who 
made no advances in fcience, formed their fyftem of polytheifm 

in the fame manner, and, as was natural, deified the fame attri¬ 
butes. And thus, as Hume obferves in his Hijlory of Natural 
Religion , “ The Greek and Roman travellers and conquerors, 
“ without much difficulty, found their own deities every where,. 
“ and faid, This is Mercury, that Venus ; this is Mars, that 
“ Neptune; by whatever title the ftrange gods might be de- 
“ nominated. The goddefs Hertha of our Saxon anceftors 
“ feems to be no other, according to Tacitus, than the Mater 
“ Tellus of the Romans.” According to this dodtrine, we fee 

in the tradt on the German Manners , f. 43, that under the name 
of Aids Tacitus found that the people wor(hipped Castor . 
and Pollux. In this fenfe the Roman hiftorians are to be un- 
derftood, when they tell us, that favage nations worffiipped 
Mars, and Venus, and Minerva. Under barbarous appellations 
they worfhipped invifible powers, to whom they gave diftindt 
fundtions, as the Romans did in their own religious fyftem. It 

7 is 
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is therefore to be wiihed that Caffar had colleded the names 
afcribed by the Germans to their gods. In that^caie, the feem- 
ing variance between him and Tacitus would, mod probably, 
vanilh. But Caefar was engaged in an important war with 

Arioviftus, and he did not pierce far into Germany. See f. 43, 
note (f). 


fb) Human victims were offer 


(or Hesus) 


as 


the chief of the German gods, and, according to the text, 
certain animals were facrificed to Mars and Hercules. There 


There 


Mer 


Hermun 


lJllCC Wt 11UU, Hi - 

durians ' that both armies devoted the vanquifhed, their men, 


and hories, 


Mars 


Mer 


Hijlory , b. iv. f. 64, Mar 


is called the principal deity. The Germans were of 
origin, and, of courfe, retained much of the manner: 


of 


anceftors. 


Herodotus 


offered 


human vidims to their gods, and, accordingly, Caffar tells 11s, 

_ . - __ i.1_Jn 


fuperftition 


In threatening diftempers cr imminent dangers, they made no 
fcruple to facrifice human vidims, and made ufe of the miniftry of 
their druids for that purpofe. They put the vidims alive into a 

» 1 • . 1 n P —. 


coloffus of 


Con- 


J1V/UUU ^ A - -- ' 

vifts for theft, robbery, or other crimes, were thought mod ac¬ 
ceptable to the gods, and, when real criminals were not to be 

E 1 r rr* P— tti (* t r 


found 


Csefar, book vi. f. 15. 


informs us, that men were facrificed 


of Rome 65 


and 


^ - l 

the practice of human facrifices. 


And thus, fays Pliny, the 


1 


\ 
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world was obliged to the humanity of the Romans, who abo¬ 
lished the horrible ceremonies, in which it was pronounced to 

be a religious duty to facrifice a man, and even wholefome to 
eat his flefh. And yet the fame writer tells us, lib. 28, that the 

mifchief was fo far from being cured by the decree of the Senate, 
that he faw a Greek man and woman buried alive at Rome. 
Plutarch fpeaks of the fame barbarity in his own time, infli&ed 
on a native of Gaul. La Bletterie relates from Vopifcus, that, 
in the year of the chriftian aera 270, Aurelian, to induce the 
Senate to confult the Sibylline books, offered a number of pri¬ 
soners, of whatever nation they fhould choofe, to be Sacrificed 
on that occafion. After that faft, he fays, let man boaft of his 
reafon, and with prefumption fay, that he flood in no need of 

revelation. 




by*h 


to a fhip built after the model which they borrowed from the 
Liburnians, a people of Dalmatia. The Service performed by 
thofe galleys in the battle of A&ium is well known. 


addrefle 


Maecenas 


Hor 


was fetting out with 


Auguflus on that expedition : 


Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium, 

Amice, propugnacula. 


Horace, book v. ode 1. 


How 


came to be worshipped by the Suevians in the 
form of a fhip may be accounted for. That goddefs was deem- 

navigation. The fuperflition and religious 


itrefs of r 
of the iE 
l of Euro 


* 

Europe. Brotier fays, that infcriptions to Ifis 
and Serapis have been frequently found in Germany. But whe- 


Vol 


F f 


thcr 
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ther a Liburnian galley ever arrived in the Baltic, and whethei 

the Suevians heard of Isis, the Egyptian goddefs, may be made 
a queftion. The Germans thought, like the reft of the Pagan 
world, that fome preternatural power prefided over every thing 
ufefuHn human life. Imagination created a goddefs of Navi¬ 
gation, and, as the human form was never afiigned to the Ger¬ 
man deities, they worfhipped the tutelar faint of the fea-faring 
life under the fymbol of a Ihip. This was fufficient foundation 
for faying that the Egyptian Isis was adored in Germany. See 
two dictations on this fubjeft, Mmoires dc f Academic des 

Belles Lettres , vol. v. p. 63. 


fd) It may be aflunied as a fa£t 


Treatife 


- — - 

their gods in the human fhape. Statuaries and artifts did not 

® . Y • • 1 _ ^ 4* 


fix 


1 


regions 


It is certain, however, that 


of 


The miiTioners. who went in the eighth and ninth centuries to 


propagate the chriftian religion in thofe parts, faw many images 
and ftatues of their gods. That mode of idolatry was, how¬ 


ever, far from being eftablifhed. The people perfifted, for a long 
time to obferve the inftitutions of their anceftors, till the council 
of Francfort, by order of Charlemagne, decided, that images 
fhould be admitted into churches to ferve as books for the vulgar 


and ignorant. It is true that Tacitus, Annals , i. f. 51, mentions 
the temple of Tanfan ; but it does not appear that any images 

or ftatues of the gods were there immured. 


(e) Groves devoted to fuperftition were frequent in Ger¬ 
many and in Gaul. Mention is made, Annals , ii. f. 12, of a 

wood facred to Hercules. The foreft of Barduhenna occurs, 

a Annals , 
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Annals, iv. f. 73; and in the Hijlory, iv. f. 14, Tacitus defcribes 
a facred grove. Claudian, in his Panegyric on Stilico, congra¬ 
tulates his hero, that by his means the Hercynian Foreft, which, 


defert 


of 


where he might purfue the chace, and hew the venerable oaks 
as his occafions required : 


Ut procul Hcrcynire pervafta filentia fylvsc 
Venari tuto liceat, lucofque vetufta 
Religione truces, et robora, numinis inflar 

Barbarici, noftrx feriant impune fecures. 


Claudian, lib. 


i 


Lucan s defcription of a facred grove near Marfeilles, in the 
third book of the Pharfalia, is well known to the claffic fcholar. 
The rites of a barbarous worfhip, and the impreffion made on 


of a thick foreft, are there difplayed 


a 


dark wood. 


mafterly hand; but, perhaps, Seneca has given 
phical and true reafon. He fays, if you enter a 
where high embowering trees exclude the light of the fun, the 
prodigious growth and lofty majefty of the wood, the folitude 
of the place, and the deep impenetrable gloom, all confpire to 

imprefs an awful ftillnefs, and to fill the mind with ideas of the 
invifible power of a fuperior Being. Si tibi occnrrl 


nfl, 


•t folitam altitudincm egrcjfs, frequens lucus, et confpc&um 


denfrtatc ramorum fubmovcns ; ilia proceritas fdvce, et fe 


’i 


umbra Jidem tibi numinis facit. Seneca, epift. 41. 


The younger Pliny (epift. 12.) 


We 


the gloom of woods, and the filence that reigns around us. 


Lucos, atqnc in iis filentia ipfa adoramus. The fame 

Gothic church is finely defcribed in Congreve’s Mour 

F f 2 


effed 


No 
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No, all is hufh’d, and Hill as death:—tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made deadfall and immovable. 

Looking tranquillity ! It ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight. 


Section X. 

(a) The Scythians, according to Herodotus, book iv. had 
their divining twigs. The manner in which they were ufed is 
explained by Saxo Grammaticus, Hijl. of Denmark , book xiy. 
who fays, that the Rugians, a people bordering on the Baltic 

Sea, threw into their bofoms three pieces of wood, partly white, 
and partly black; the former denoting fuccefs, and the latter 

adverfe fortune. La Bletterie fays, the law of the Frifians fhews 

that the people, even after they were converted to chnftiamty, 
ftill retained this form of divination. The words of the law 
are Tali de virgdpracifi , quos TENOS vacant ; Teene in German, 
or to in Anglo Saxon, fignifying pieces of the young branch 

of a tree. See the explanation of Tanfan, Annals , b. i. f. 51, 
note (a). 

(b) Ofar fays, b. i. f. 50, that, among the Gauls, the ma¬ 
trons of the family prefided to decide by lots and divination. 

The cafe, undoubtedly, was the fame in Germany. 

(c) Inftances of this fuperftition are recorded among the 
Perfians. Darius was eleded king by the neighing of a horfe. 
Herodotus, b. iii. The fame author, b. i. mentions a number of 

white horfes, confidered as facred by Cyrus add his army. 
Juftin relates the eledion of Darius in the following manner. 
The competitors for the regal diadem agreed that, on a hated 
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of 


candidates fhould be drawn out 


tf ' 

before the palace, and he, whofe horfe was firft heard neighing, 
fhould be chol'en king. The reafon of this ceremony was the 
perfuaiion of the Perfians, who believed the fun to be the only 
god, and that all horfes were confecrated to him. Juftin, b. i.. 


f. io. 


ifle 


Dani/b Hi/I 


(d) Montefquieu obferves, that this was the origin of duel¬ 
ling, and alfo of the heroic madnefs of knight errantry. It was 
confidered by the fuperftition of the times as an appeal to heaven. 
In a fierce and warlike nation, like the Germans, whole families 
waged war on one another for every fpecies of injury. 


To 


mo 


0 - 

eye of the magiftrate, and, in that manner, private as well as 

public affairs were determined. The proof by battle was efta- 
blifhed, and with more eagernefs, as it excluded perjury, 
dicial combat was the mode of trial that afterwards prevailed 



all over Europe. 


Witneffes 


ipurgators were 


obliged 


to fupport their evidence by the decifion of the fword. Ec- 
clefiaftics, women, minors, the aged and infirm could not be 
expected to enter the lifts, and were therefore obliged to produce 

their champions. The cuftom in England was'called wager of 

* 

battle. The form of proceeding is ftated on good authority by 
the late Judge Blackftone. That elegant writer had the merit 
of converting the thorny ftudy of the law into a branch of 


polite literature. 


feret et rnbiis afp 


By 


him we are told, that the laft trial by battle, that was joined in 

a civil fuit, was in the thirteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, and 

was held in Tothill-fields, where Sir Henry Spelman was a wit- 
nefs of the ceremony. Blackftone, vol. iii. p. 338. In Rufh- 


7 


worth’s 
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worth’s Colleton, ann. 1631 ; 7th Car. I. there is a long ac- 
count of the proceeding preparatory to a trial by battle m the 
court of chivalry; but his majefty, in the end, revoked his letteis 
patent, not being willing to have the caufe decided by duel. 
This remnant of German manners, though fallen into difufe, 
is not entirely abolhlied at this day.. Blackftone, vol. m. P* 34 1 - 
See Dr. Robertfon’s Charles V. vol. i. p. 59. 


SeBion XI. 

(a) Montefquieu is of opinion, that in this Treatife on the 
Manners of the Germans an attentive reader may trace the on- 
• m of the Britiih conftitution. That beautiful fyftem, he fays, 
was found in the forefts of Germany. Spirit of Laws b. xl. 
ch. 6 . The Saxon Witenagemot was, beyond all doubt, an 
improved political inffitution, grafted on the rights exererfed 
by the people in their own country. Annals, b. iv. f. 33, note (a). 
The author of the European Settlements in America fays, The 
Indians meet in a houfe, which they have in each of their towns 

for the purpofe, upon every folemn occafion, to receive am- 

baffadors, to deliver them an anfwer, to fing their traditionary 
war-fongs, or to commemorate the dead. Thefe councils are 
public Here they propofe all fuch matters as concern the date, 
which have already been digefted in the fecret councils, at which 
none but the head men afiift.” European Settlements , vol. 1. 

p. 177. 

(b) The power and influence of the moon on all human 

affairs has been a notion adopted by the credulity and fuper- 

ftition of every age and nation. Arioviftus, according to Julius 

Caifar, book i. f. 50, was forbid to hazard a battle before the 

new moon. The commentator on the paffage in Ctefar adds, 

that 
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that by a law of Lycurgus the Spartan army was not to take the 
field before the full moon; and Vefpafian, to take advantage 
of religious prejudices, attacked the Jews on the fabbath-day. 
See in the Annals , b. i. f. 28, a panic in the army, occafioned by 

an eclipfe of the moon. The elder Pliny, b. ii. f. 99 * f 01 ^ 1 

the extravagant powers attributed to the fame planet. In this 



(c) The Gauls, we find in Caffar, b. vi. f. 17, computed the 
time by nights, not by days. Veftiges of this cuftom ftill re¬ 
main in Germany and in Britain. We fay fennigbt and fort¬ 
night ; la ft Monday fennigbt , this day fortnight . By the Salic 
law, title 49, the time allowed for appearing in court was com¬ 
puted by nights inftead of days. Chambers, in his Didtionaiy, 
tells us, that in a council held in this ifland, ann. 824, a caufe 
was heard after thirty nights : finita contentione cor am epifcopo; 
pof triginta noctcs illud juramcntum ad Wefminfer deduttum ef . 


(d) In the excellent tranflation of Monfieur Mallets North¬ 
ern Antiquities , we fee the fame cuftom obferved by the Danes. 
They ftill Ihew the places where they chofe their kings, their 

generals, and alfo deliberated on the moft important affairs. 

There are remaining three monuments of this cuftom, the one 
near Lunden in Scania, the other at Leyra or Lethra in Zealand, 

and the third near Viburg in Jutland. “ Thefe monuments, 
“ whofe rude bulk has preferved them from the ravages of time, 
“ are vaft unhewn ftones, twelve in number, fet upright and 
“ placed in the form of a circle. In the middle is a ftone much 
« larger than the reft, on which they made a feat for their king. 
“ The other ftones ferved as a barrier to keep off the populace. 

loud 

voice 
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foldiers, who flood 
-rWinn or a (Tent by 


in crowus ciuuui uu-m, — A A 

“ clathing their Ihields together in a kind of cadence, or y 

“ raifing certain Ihouts.” Stonehenge is faid to be a monument 

of the fame cuftom. See Camden’s Britannia, by G.bfon, p. 95 - 
Brotier fees in thofe conventions the origin of the affembhes, 
railed, under the Merovingian race of French kings, Us Champs 

the Fields of March; under the Carlovmgian, Lcs 

^ t« r 77 # i _ 

Champs.de Mai , the Fields of May 
neraux, the States General. 


de Mars 


Hi ft. b. iv. f. 15 


7lCf UU A, Liiv. - . 

vilis is applauded by the clangor of arms; and Vercingetona, 
after haranguing the foldiers, receives the approbation of t e 
army, f.gnified by ftriking their lances againft their fwords. 

jCacfar, b. vii. f. 21. 


chief 


( e J From this it is evident th 

were not governed by kings. The 
plies a republican magiftrate. The word dvitas does not mean 

a city, but a ftate, a people, a body politic. In thofe ftates, 

7 - difcuffed by the people in 


where all important - «. «• < 

their colledive body, no wonder that the man who poffe 

the powers of perfuafion Ihould be the leading demagogue. The 
oratory of the ravage was unpolifhed, but it was animated by 

* - _fUn fnnrrp n'F forcible 


and commanding eloquence. 

ll 


Charlevoix feems never better 


l;fe”n when he talks of the pathos and energy of his 
American orators ; and the author of the European Settlements 
• Amer ; ca fays, “ Their orators are employed m all the public 

1 «r>.7 .i-"" »“• *•". 

for eloquence and knowledge of public bufmefs; m both 
which fome of them are admirable. 1 


(kill of the 


nr n tors 
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orators confifts in giving an artful turn to affairs, and in ex- 
preffing their thoughts in a bold and figurative manner, much 
ftronger than we could bear in this part of the world, anti with 
geftures equally violent, but often extremely natural and ex- 

preffive. European Settlements , vol. i. p. 178. 

ScBion XII. 

(a) The Salic law impofed a pecuniary penalty on fuch as 

took down a convidt ftill alive from the tree or gibbet on which 
he was fufpended. Even the dead body was not to be cut down 
without permiffion from the judge. A fine was paid for this 

offence. 


(bJ The cowards here intended were, moll probably, thofe 

who offered to attend a chief to the wars as his faithful followers, 
and afterwards deferted. Men of that defeription were accounted 
infamous. Cacfar, b. vi. f. 22. By a law of the Lombards, 
the freeman, who was fummoned to defend his country againft 
a foreign invafion, and refufed to carry arms in that preffing 
exigence, was adjudged guilty of a capital crime, and buffered as 
a traitor. Among the Canadians, the man who attaches him- 
felf to a leader, and, having fung the war-fong, refufes to per¬ 
form his engagement, is never fafe from the indignation of his 
countrymen; at leaft, he is difgraced for ever, Chailevoix, 

letter xiv. 

(c) The Germans diftinguifhed the crimes which were pre¬ 
judicial to the ftate, fuch as treafon and defertion, from cow¬ 
ardice, which they ranked with thofe unnatural paffions that 
ought never to be heard of in fociety. The enemy of his 
country was punifhed as a public example. Private vices, in 

Vol. IV. G g them- 
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themfelves bafe and flagitious, were confidered as difgraceful 
to the guilty, not as an extenfive mifchief, and therefore fwept 
away from the notice and the memory of man. Ignominious 
offenders were fuffocated in mud, and their bodies were con¬ 
cealed from fight, to be forgotten as foon as poflible. 
tinction of crimes and punifhments continued fo long, that, by 

a law of the Burgundians, the wife, who proved falie to her 

death in the mud. oi 


This dif- 


hufband, was in like manner put 


fiamu cut lc pi time junSta eft, dimifcrit , necctur 

UUU fUiniLf * mu/ ^ — O J r\ • C 1 

in Into. Burgundian Laws, tit. xxxiv. Tins pnOice of the 

Germans calls to mind the punilhment for parnc.de among the 

_ rr-, _ _r„„ nf that crime w ? as 


ancient 


Romans. The perfon convi&ed of that crime 


hooded, as unworthy of the common light j fewed up alive in a 

* • 1 1 • _ 1.L ^4- ifl ATI 


fack 


thrown into the fea, or into the next lake or river. 


Cicero has 


defcribed 


of 


The parricide, he fays 




dered 


was icwcu in - > i , - n i . 

being, flrould no longer enjoy the elements, by which all things 

are formed. The law would not condemn him to be devoured 
by wild beads, left the nature of the animals fhould be rendered 

ftill more ferocious ; nor was it deemed proper to throw him 

naked into the next river, left, when wafted into the fea, h.s 


from 


fe&ion. 


fuffered 


JLCCllUU. Air - - .. r r 

as poflible, without the open air; and lie was left to die in tic 
a way, that his bones never touched the earth, hfu■ 


flumen dejici ; ut qui turn necajfet undt 

Ml lUHUtt* vvw.-, —7 J J ' ± (T. 

Me natus efet, carnet Us rebus omnibus , ex qtnbus omnia nata eft 

XJ **' ~ . 7 *•_ . . 1 . a flu* nnnmiP nil 


dicuntur 


Noluerunt fens corpu 


bcft 


tantum fcelus attigijfent , immamoribus uteremnr ; non fie r, 

{lumen dejicere, ne, cum delate gent in mare , follueren 


ccetera, 
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cetera , qua violata funt , expiari put antur ,. It a vivunt , dum pof- 

Junt, ut ducere animani de calo non queant ; moriuntur , eorum 

ojd''terra non tangat. See the whole paffage, Pro too 

Amerino. 

(d) In the lift of crimes, for which a fine or compofition 
was allowed, homicide, adultery, theft, and other perfonal in¬ 
juries were included. See this Tra£t, f. 21. The laws, which 
the Germans eftablifhed in their new fettlements, when they 
quitted their forefts, and over-ran all Europe, are the beft com¬ 
mentary on Tacitus. They confirm him in every thing mate¬ 
rial. A race of barbarians, ifiuing from their woods and marfhes, 
and bearing down all before them, would naturally biing with 
them their primitive ideas, and transfufe them into all the laws 
eftablifhed in the conquered country. Whoever will be at the 
pains of examining their code of laws, will foon perceive, that, 
in their various fines for offences committed, they attended alto¬ 
gether to the quantity of the damage, the malice exprefled 01 
implied by the deed, and the rank of the perfon injured. Bro- 
tier, in his note on this paffage, has given a variety of inftances 
with his ufual accuracy. The whole would draw this note into 
too great a length. A few examples will be fufficient. F01 
ftealing a fucking calf, a fine, befides the real value, and the ex¬ 
pence of the fuit, was impofcd by the Salic law, De Furtis Ani- 
malium , tit. iii. For ftealing a bull the fine was greater, and 
for the king’s bull ftill more. For a dog of the chafe, a con- 
fiderable fum. Knives were of great value with a people un- 
fkilled in the mechanic arts. By the Salic law, he who ftole a 
knife, was obliged to make reftitution, and to pay a penalty. 
Horles were almoft ineftimable among the Saxons, and accoid- 
ingly, by their law, De Furtis , tit. iv. horfe-ftealing was made a 

G £ 2 capital 
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crime 


fi 


capital 

fition was allowed for homicide. By the Salic law, theft had 
its different fhades of guilt; fuch as healing from the outfide of 
the houfe, from the infide, and if the offender entered by a 
counterfeit key, the penalty increafed. If he broke in, and then 
fled and hole nothing, he was 'fined for the damage done by 
the forcible entry. The bare attempt to commit a crime was 

in fome instances punifhed. If a man intending to give a mor¬ 
tal wound, milled his blow, the Salic law fined him for the 
malice expreffed. For fra&uring a fkull the penalty was con- 
fid enable, and ftill greater if the bone exfoliated, and the brain 
was laid open. By the Salic and Ripnarian laws, homicide had 
different degrees of guilt, and the compohtion varied accord¬ 
ingly. For killing a barbarian the fine was moderate; for 
killing a man, and concealing the body, the punifhment was 
higher, and ftill increafed, if the perfon flain was funk in a well, 

or thrown into a pond, 
confideration. If a freeman killed a freeman; if a Ripuarian 

killed a Frank, or a Burgundian, he paid the fums eftablifhed by 

the law ; but the value of a Roman was fixed at a lower rate. 

■e examples might be added ; but thefe fhort hints 
to fliew from what fource the German emigrants 


of 


Many mo 
will ferve 


derived their notion of crimes and punilhments. The fine in 
Germany was a muldl of cattle, the only riches of the country; 
but in procefs of time, when the Roman empire was over¬ 
turned, and the invaders became acquainted with money, the 
fines were pecuniary. By the Ripuarian laws, inftead of the 
penal fum, called the weregild, the compofition might be made 
in cattle, at the option of the offender. 


w 


allotted 


king 



Salic law was 

called 
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fredum , i. e. pax 


vator of the public peace, by preventing private vengeance foi 
the'injury received. Montefquieu fees in this pad age the origin 


/deal revenue, or 


the king’s exchequer. 


He obierves 


further that, when a man was killed by accident, or what is 


i 


for involuntary homicide no vengeance could be demanded by 

the friends of the deceafed. If a man was killed by* the full 
of a pieee of wood, no fredum was paid, but the piece of wood 
was forfeited, as was likewife the bead that occafioned the death 


of a man. Spirit of La 


xxx. c. 20. From thel'e early 


inftitutions, all flowing from the German manners, the origin of 
DEODANDS, well known in our Englifh law, may be clearly 

feen. 


(f) The whole country of Germany was divided into dif¬ 
ferent Hates. In fome of thefe monarchy was eftablilhed, and 

in others the republican form of government. The former 
fubmitted to kings; the latter had their chiefs. The cafe was 
the fame with the American favages. An eminent writer lays, 

Though fome tribes are found in America, with an head, whom 
we call a king, his power is rather perfuafive than coercive. 
The other forms, which may be confidered as a fort 01 aiif- 
tocracies, have no more power. European Settlements in Ame¬ 
rica, vol. i. p. 176. In Germany, the leader of armies was 
elective. In each Hate or tribe the divifions were, ifl, the peo¬ 
ple ; 2dly, the cantons, or flu res, as they are called in Britain 

3 dly, the vici, or hundreds. Magiftrates were chofen in ge¬ 
neral conventions of the people to prefide in the feveral cantons 
and hundreds. Csefar, who feems to contradid this, knew that 

the commander in war had no authority in time of peace ; and 

thence,,, 
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thence, perhaps, arofe his miftake. Tacitus exprefsly fays, that 
there were magiftrates in the feveral cantons and hundreds; and 
his account of the matter feems to be confirmed by the law 
made by the defendants of the German tribes, directing that, 
according to ancient cujloin , an afTembly of the people fhould be 
convened before the Chief, or Comes, or his deputy, and that 
pleas fhould be held by the hundredor. Convent us secundum 

ANTIQUAM CONSUETUpiNEM, fiat in 0111111 CENTENA coram 

COMITE, aut fuo MIS50, et coram centenario placitum fiat. 
Leges Alamannorum , tit. xxxvi. lex. i. 


ScBion XIII. 

(a) The cuftom of wearing fwords on all occafions pre¬ 
vailed in every country where the Germans took pofleflion. 
That the magiftrates never went armed, is to be aferibed to the 
clergy, who, for many centuries, prefided in the courts of juftice. 
The Romans, it is well known, never wore their fwords but in 

time of w r ar, or upon a journey. 


(b) 


famous 


inftitution, which fpread over the greateft part of Europe in the 
eleventh century. It is related of Charlemagne, that he gave 
a fvvord with great pomp and folemnity to his fon prince Louis. 

La Blettcrie fays, that a ceremony, little different from that now 
before us, is ftill fubfifting in many parts of Germany. When 


a young page has palled the time of life for his employment, 
the prince whom he ferved gives a grand entertainment, and, in 
the prefence of his courtiers, receives homage from his page, 
and then girds a fword on his fide, and fometimes makes him 
a prefent of a horfe. This is called giving the right to carry 
arms. Brotier obferves, that the fons of kings often received a 

7 - prefent 
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prefent of arms from a foreign Rate; and, in conformity to that 
cuftom, Audcin, after a iignal victory, was defired by the 
Lombards to admit his fon, who had iignalized his valour in the 
field of battle, to dine at the fame table with his Either: but the 
conqueror made anlxver, that it could not be till the young prince 
received a fword from fome foreign potentate. Warnefrid, De 
Gejlis Langobardorum , lib. i. f. 23. 


(c) 


men of Rome attained the age of 


feventeen years, they changed their drefs called the pratexta , 
for the toga virilis , the manly gown. On that occalion the 
youth was conducted by his friends into the Forum (or fometimes 
into the Capitol), where with much folemnity he changed his 
habit, and the day was called dies tlrocin.il\ or the day on which 
he was capable of being a cadet in the army. The young Ger¬ 
man was, in like manner, introduced to the public by his rela¬ 
tions. He then received a fhield and a fpear, and this is pro¬ 
perly compared to the manly gown of the Romans. The fame 
ceremony was obferved by the Scandinavians. At the age of 
fifteen their young men became their own mailers, by receiving 
a fword, a buckler, and a lance, and this was performed in fome 
public meeting. See 


Northern Antiquities , vol. 1. p. 197 


* 

(d) We have feen that the chiefs among the Gauls, and 
alfo the Canadians, had a train of young adventurers, who lifted 


in their fervice. See f. 


(b). Fidelity, no lefs than 


follow 


J * — 

voluntarily entered into the army. The refpedl with which 
they were beheld by their countrymen, was fuch, that if any 


of them was killed or wounded, the compofiti 


times 
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times more than the fum paid in the cafe of a common free¬ 


man. 


(ej War was the ruling paffion of all the northern nations. 
Among fuch a people it cannot be matter of wonder, that the 
chief, who led them on to danger and heroic fortitude, fhould 
be idolized by the foldiers. In Gaul, the warrior had a train 
of clients and followers in proportion to his fame in arms: that 
was the only mark of grandeur known amongft them. Caefar, 
b. vi. f. 14. It was the fame among the Scandinavians, and 

we fee in Charlevoix that the Americans followed their leaders 
-with equal ardour. 


ScBion XIV. 

(a) When Chonodomarns, king of the Alamanni, was taken 
prifoner by the Romans, his military companions, to the num¬ 
ber of two hundred, and three of the king’s moft intimate 

friends, thinking it a flagitious crime to live in fafety after fuch 
an event, furrendered themfelves to be loaded with fetters. 
Ammian. Marcellin. b. xvi. c. 13. There are inftances of the 

fame kind in Tacitus. 

(b) It appears from Caefar’s account, that they had another 
way of exercifing their courage, when their nation was in a hate 
of profound peace. They deemed it highly honourable to lay 
wafte the country all around their frontier, conceiving that, to 
exterminate their neighbours, and fuffer none to fettle neai them, 
was a proof of valour. They had ftill another kind of em¬ 
ployment : robbery had nothing infamous in it, when com¬ 
mitted out of the territories of the hate to which they belonged ; 

they confidered it as a practice of great ufe, tending to exercife 

their 
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s' 

fioth and idlenefs. Csefar, b. vi. f. 22. 


cuftom of carrying 


fervice of foreig 


during a long peace at home, was in vogue among the Scandi¬ 
navians. “ The more valiant among them, unable to lie inactive, 
till their own country Ihould offer them new occafions to enrich 
and fignalize themfelves, entered into the fervice of fuch other 
nations as were at war. This was a general cuftom among all 


hiftory affords 


a thoufand examples of it.” Northern Antiquities , vol. i. p. 234. 


(c) From the liberality of the chieftain in granting prefents 

his followers, Montefquieu deduces the origin of vaflalage. 

not fubfift in Germany. 


Fiefs, or feudal allotments of 


did 


The chiefs or princes had nothing to beftow but arms, and 
horfes; feafts, and plenty of provisions. This was the whole 
wealth of the German warrior in his own country; this was 
what he imparted freely to his followers. In procefs of time, 
when thofe fierce invaders took poffeflion of large traits in the 
conquered countries, the followers of the chiefs, no longer con¬ 
tent with feafts, and prefents of horfes and arms, demanded 
allotments of lands, which, at firft, were BENEFrci ARY only, 
and afterwards for life. In time they became hereditary, with 
conditions of military fervice annexed to the grant. Hence the 
origin of the FEUDAL system. Spirit of Laws , b. xxx. ch. 3, 
and 4. See Dr. Robertfon, Charles V. p. 260, 263. See Abbe 
Millot, Elemens de /’ Hijloire de France , vol. i. p.- 190. We find 
in Charlevoix,, that the American chieftains were under the 
fame obligation to beftow prefents on the men who boiled' the 
war-kettle , and took up the hatchet in their fervice. Charlevoix, 
letter xiv. 


Vol. IV. 
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m 


xv 


(a) 


They do not pafs 




of it in JluggiJb 


idle - 



Non multum venatibus, plus per otium tran- 


SIGUNT. axuo, -- - ' 

who fays, book vi. f. 20, their whole life is addifted to hunting 
and war. To reconcile the two authors, Lipfius, and others 


of tlie original text 


m m • 

gative word tlon. 


mean- 


eauve vvuiu «- —“7 x x ' , 

ing of the paffage is clear without any alteration. They hunted 
during a few months of the year, and then gave up all then 
time to the fports of the chace. In that purfuit confided their 
aflual employment. The reft of the year was loitered away 

in fleep and wine. 

American favages. Hunting, filing, deep 

^ • 1 • P_P 


The fame 


filled the whole round of 
places 


drunkennefs 


See Charlevoix in fundry 


left us a Latin Hiftory 


places, vvixuva, - . n 

Ls, when not engaged in hunting, or on a journey, the Cana¬ 
dians. fit on the ground, or lie ftretched in ftupid repofe, leaving 
all houfehold affairs to their women, who are obliged to toi an 

- . ^ « *1 _JT UnfVs fhpiv 


dignity. 


fuch menial offices 
Hill. Canadenfis , p. 65 


(b) In all 


the ftriking chara&ers recorded in hiftory 


the orator’s pen, we fee a mixture of 

defcribed by Cicero, or by Salluft, 

is^noHh^moft"wonderful inftance even in civil fociety. Among 
rude and favage tribes, where nature works without reftraint 


oppofite qualities 


the 


Every 


and war, adivity and floth, love and hatred, all take 
and ftiew themfelves without difguife. 


No moderation, no 

gradual 
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gradual tranfition from one paffion to another. Every thing is 
done on the impulfe of the moment, and repugnant delires 
feem to lie blended together. 

(c) Brotier finds in this paffage the origin of tributes, by 
which he muft be underftood to mean voluntary contributions. 
The Romans impofed a tribute, and other imports under various 
names of Jlipendia and v e Big alia , on all the conquered provinces. 

In Germany, where no man had a fixed pofleflion of lands, and 
property was difregarded, the chieftains were obliged to main¬ 
tain their followers or companions in war. But plunder and 
rapine were the only revenue of the chief. To enable him, 
however, to fupport his rank, the different dates (civitates) 
fent him voluntary prefents of corn and cattle. When migra¬ 
tions were afterwards fpread over Europe, the foldiers, after 
every vidfory, claimed their fhare of the booty, and foon ob¬ 
tained a portion of lands, but thofe lands were for the benefit of 
the individual, and at firft for a year only. When they were 
made eftates for life, and afterwards hereditary, every tenant of a 
certain portion of land was bound to attend the king in his army 
for forty days every year. That perfonal attendance growing 
troublefome, the tenants compounded with the crown for a pe¬ 
cuniary fatisfadlion, which, in time, was levied by afTeffments 
under the name of fcutagc , talliages , or fubfidks. But even 
thefe were not to be levied without the confent of the common 
council of the realm. King John was obliged fo to declare in 
his Magnp Charta. See Blackftone, vol. i. p. 309 and 310. 
The fame law was in force on the continent. When William 
the Norman defired a fupply from the barons of his country, in 
order to affert his claim to the crown of England, they told 
him that the Normafis were not bound to ferve in foreign wars, 

H h 2 and 
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and no confideration could induce them to raife a fupply. See 
St. Amand, Hiftorical Efay on the Legi/lathe Power , p. 102. 
When the French monarchy became afterwards greatly enlarged,, 
no aid or fubfidy could be levied without the confent of the 

three eftates in their general affembly. The firft blow that was 
given to the liberties of France, was, as Philip de Comines 
obferves, in the reign of Charles VII. when the nobles agreed 
that the king fhould levy money upon their tenants for the 

venal confideration of their having a fhare of the fum fo col- 
Ieded. The hiftorian adds, that the king gave a wound to his 
country, which would continue long to bleed; and, he alks 
with honeft indignation, is there a prince upon earth who has 
power to raife a fingle penny from his fubjeds, without the con¬ 
fent of thofe who are to pay it ? The fpirit of liberty has pre¬ 
vented the fame grievance in this country, where, however great 
the public burthens, the rule has ever been, that no impoft ihalL 
be exacted without the confent of parliament; and thus the idea 
of voluntary tributes, which came originally out of the woods 
of Germany, remains in force at this hour. 


(d) 


Thefe military prefents were not peculiar to the Ger¬ 
mans. The Romans had their civic crown, and other marks 
of diftindion. Pliny the Elder relates, that Siccius Dentatus, 
tribune of the people under the confulfhip of Sp. Tarpeius and 
Aul. Aterius, A. U. C. 400, not long after the expulfion of the 
Tarquins, was engaged in one hundred and twenty battles, and 
returned with five and forty wounds, all honourably received 


front, and not one behind, and that, for 


ceived eight 
gold chains, 
b. vii. f. 28. 


inces, twenty-five rich accoutremen 
twenty-fix civic or mural crowns. 


three 

Pliny, 


fe) This 


5 
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(e) This was a dangerous leflfon, which has been followed 


every age and country 


Herodian fays of the Germans 


his time, that they were greedy of money, and always ready 


peace with the 


Herod 


SeBion XVI. 


(a) Ptolemy 


half a century after Tacitus, reckons no lef 
Germany; but thofe cities mull be under 


American 


Marcellinus 
hiftory of t 


does not 


mention a fingl 


He fays, on the contrary 


mans beheld the Roman cities with an eye of contempt, and 


bujia 


ompafled 

Marcell. 


idea of 


was not known in Germany 


the time of Charlemagne. 

lib. i. 


Oppida 

2. The 
till after 
Antiqua , 


(b) The vacant Ipace of ground which encompafied the 
houfe, was that celebrated Salic land that defcended to the male 
iffue, and never to the female line. For more of this fee fed. xx. 

and note (f). 

(cJ Lafitau, in his account of the American favages, fays, 
that their dwellings are the abode of poverty and the moll 
wretched ignorance ; and, if we except the natives of Peru and 
Mexico, who had the Ikill to build their cottages with done, all 
the various tribes are content with miferable hilts, fuch as the 

Romans, in their defcriptions of Africa, called Mapalia and 

Tuguria~ 
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% 


. „ s .'tria. In fome parts, towards the fouth as well as the north, 
the 6 people take flielter in fubterraneous caverns, formed by the 
hand of nature, and fometimes conftruded by themfelves. The 
FJkmiwx, who inhabit near Davis’s Strait in California, and 
Nova Zembla, pals the whole winter in thofe deep jecefles, 

without ever venturing into the open air. Laf 

^ T-1 11* * 


Mceurs 


5 


Hudfi 


Dr. Robertfon tells us, that fome of the American tribes were 
fo extremely rude, and had advanced fo little beyond thejpn- 
meval fimplicity of nature, that they had no houfes at all. 


Dur- 


of the 


mg uiv- - 

under thick trees *, at night they form a Ihed with their branches 

• • . _ r _j 


and leaves. 


Mundus 


°f 


feafon they 

of nature, or hollowed out by their own induftry. 
America* 8vo. edit. vol. ii. p. 173 - ^ee K-iichers 


particulars concerning the Germans in their fubterraneous ca- 


verns. 


Scyth 

Mela fays, that, during the extreme feverity of 


winter they dwell under ground in natural caves, or in dens 

* J ^ 1 * 1*1 »• _ 


formed 


Mela 


manfions of the Germans were fuch as Ovid 
firft rude ages of the world: 


_____ Domus antra fuerunt, 

Et denfi frutices, et junctae cortice virgae. 

MtTAMORFH. lib. i. 


Sc Elion XVII. 

(a) This mantle, or fa gum, is often called rheno by Latin 

authors. The reafon is given by Ctefar, who fays, that the 

Germans 



t 


t 
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Germans are clothed in the (kins of animals, called Rhenones ; 
but the mantle was fo fliort, that it left the greateft part of the 
body naked. Pellibus aut parvis Rhenonum tegumentis utuntur , 
magna corporis parte nuda. Cs£far,b. vi. f. 20. See a fimilar 
account of the Suevians, the moll warlike of all the German 
nations, Caffar, b. iv. f. 1 ; and fee Pomponius Mela, b. iii. f. 3- 
Whoever would know more of the German dreffes, will find a 
full account in PellOUTIER, Hiftoire des Celtes , b. ii. f. 6. 

(b) The mod improved of the American tribes dwell in 
mean and fimple huts, contrived merely for fhelter. They are 
without, windows, and have a large hole in the middle of the 
roof, to give a vent to the fmoke. There the American, when 
war and the chafe are over, hovers over the fire, and dozes away 
his time in torpid indolence. See Dr. Robertfon,. Hijl. of Ame¬ 
rica, b. iv. and Charlevoix, pajftm. 

(c) Cluverius, the celebrated geographer, in his Germania 
Antiqua , deferibes the tight dreffes of the Germans in fuch plain 
terms, as will not, in point of delicacy, admit of a tranflation. 
The loofe attire of the Sarmatians was, however, adopted by 
fome of the German fettlers on the weftern fide of the Rhine. 

Et qui te laxis imitantur, Sarmata, braccis, 

Vangiones, Batavique truces. 

Lucan, lib. i. v. 430. 

Vangiones, like loofe Sarmatians dreft, 

Who with tough hides their brawny thighs invert. 

Rowe’s Lucan- 

t 

(d) The people bordering on the Baltic, and alfb on the 
Northern Ocean, called by Tacitus the Exterior Sea, were not 


« 
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only curious in their choice of furs, but ftudious to embellifh 
them with (hells and (hilling (tones, and fragments of the fcales 
of the various fidi found in thofe feas. In like manner the 
Elkimaux lavages of America, the Greenlanders, and all the 
rude inhabitants of the northern regions, are clad in furs darned 
with a variety of colours. This practice is dill continued with 
regard to the ermine, which is (potted with black lamb s (kirn 
According to Cluverius, the women in Saxony, in Pruffia, Li¬ 
vonia, and in general throughout Germany, wear drifts without 

fleeves, and leave the bofom bare. 


Scflion XVIII. 


(V 


opportunity 


fimplicity of 


pafs a pointed cenfure on the nuptial ceremonies eftablifhed at 
Rome, and the facility with which both fexes violated the mar- 

Montefquieu, in his compendious manner, has 
progrefs of vice till it triumphed over the office of 


nage vow 


the cenfor, and eftablifhed an 


corruption 


of manners. 


The civil wars reduced the number of citizens.; and of thofe that 
remained, few were married. Julius CaTar and Auguftus pafled 
their laws againft celibacy, called by Tacitus, Annals , b. iii. f. 25, 
the Julian ftatutes, and by him declared to be a feeble 


Spirit of L 


The lines of Horace 


the fame complaint need not to be quoted. 


The 


Juvenal 


The fim- 


contradt among 


Germany are given by Tacitus as a 


ftriking contraft to the 


depravity of Roman manners. 


The inftances in which a 


ality of wives was indulged,, occurred but feldom,, and 


then were founded on 



reafons. Thus 


read, that 
Arioviftus 
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Avioviftus had two wives, the firft of the Suevian nation; the 
fecond, the fifter of a king, who courted the alliance of that 
German warrior. C32far, b. i. f. 53. Montefquieu affigns the 
fame reafon for the number of wives among the kings of the 
firft race. Spirit of Laws , b. xviii. ch. 24. For a proof of the 

fidelity of the German wives, fee the paffage from Florus, f. 8 

♦ 

of this tract, note (a). La Bletterie fays, that among the wo¬ 
men who perifhed with their hufbands on that occafion, the 
Romans found one hanging by the neck, and her two children 
fattened to her feet. Among the wild Canadians it appears that 
women were not in the fame eflimation as in Germany. The 
preliminary and the ceremony of marriage are extremely 
limple. The young man feats himfelf by the fide of the girl 
in her own cabin ; and if fhe fuffers it without ftirring from her 
place, fhe is held to be confenting to the marriage. The bride¬ 
groom gives her various prefents; which are fo many fymbols 
and admonitions of the flavery to which fhe is going to be re¬ 
duced ; fuch as a collar and ftraps to carry burthens; a kettle 
and a faggot, importing that fhe is to drefs the viduals, and 
make a provifion of wood. The hufband has his own peculiar 
functions; he makes a mattrefs for his wife, builds a cabin for 
her, and paffes his time in hunting and fifhing. The man who 
abandons his wife without good caufe, muft exped nothing but 
infults from her relations; and a woman who wantonly leaves 

her hufband, muft pafs her time ftill worfe. In fome places the 
hufband has a right to cut off the nofe of the wife who elopes 
from him. See Charlevoix, letter xix. 

( 6 ) By a law of the Saxons, if a woman have male iffue, 
fhe is, to poffefs the portion fhe received in marriage during 

Vol. IV, I i her 




notes on the 



Dc Dote. 


Section XIX. 

(a) Seneca confiders public fpedacles as fo many places of 
fedu&ion. Nothing, he fays, is fo dangerous as loitering at 
fuch diverfionsffor, when the heart is foftened by pleafure, the 
paffions Hand ready for the admiffion of every vice. How is 
this to be underftood ? I return from thofe places more ava¬ 
ricious, more ambitious, more luxurious. Nihil vero eft tain 
damnofum bonis monbus , quam in aliquo fpcflaculo defidcre .. Dune 
enim per vohptatem facilius villa furrepunt . Quid me cxi/limas 
diccrc ? Avarior redeo , ambitioftor , luxuriofwr. Senec. ep. vii. 

(b) Maroboduus and Adgandeflrius, two German kings, arc 
fuppofed to have been able to write, fmee their letters to Rome 
are mentioned, Annals , b. hi. f. 63, and 88 ; but their country¬ 
men in general were rude and illiterate. Many centuries paiTed 
before reading and writing came into general ufe. In the middle 
ages, kings and warriors were not able to write j and it is well 
known that in this country a lord of parliament was, by law, 
entitled to his clergy, though he could not read. The art of 

writing is finely deferibed in the following tranflation of a paf- 
fage from Lucan: 

The noble art from Cadmus took its rife. 

Of painting words, and fpeaking to the eyes. 

He firft in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and ftopt the flying found. 

The various figures, by his pencil wrought. 

Gave colour and a body to the thought. 


But 
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Bat this art was almoft wholly unknown in Germany, and, by 
confequence, love-letters were not in ufe. ' 

fc) By a law of the Vifigoths, if a woman was guilty of 
adultery, but not taken in the fad, it was competent to her huf- 
band to accufe her before the magiftrate; and if the charge was 
fupported by evidence, both the offenders were delivered over 

to the hufband, to be dealt with as he fhould think proper. If 
the hufband killed both in the fad, it was juftifiable. Laws of 

the Vifigoths , tit. Be Adulleriis , lex. 3. 

S 

(d) The hair long and flowing was confidered as an orna¬ 
ment, and therefore by the Salic law, tit. xxviii. to cut off the 
hair of an innocent perfon, was an injury feverely punifhed. In 
foine parts of what is now Weftphalia, the women took upon 
them to execute juftice on the adulterefs, following Eer with Ilripes 
from village to village, and with fmall knives infliding wounds, 
till they left the offender breathlefs, or at the point of death. 

See an Epiftle from St. Boniface, Archbifhop of Mentz, to 
Ethelbald, King of England, in Michael Alford’s Annalcs Eccle- 

fcc Anglo-Saxonica, tom. ii. 

( c ) Salvien, a prieft of Marfeilles, who wrote in the fifth 
century, has left a remarkable parallel between the manners of 
the Romans and the Germans, at the time when thofe fierce 
invaders were making their inroads in every quarter of Europe. 
The progrefs of vice was fuch, that a general corruption of man¬ 
ners was diffufed through the wide extent of the empire. 
Salvien fays, that the barbarians feemed deftined not only to 
conquer, but to reform the vices of the age. Wherever the 

Goths and Vandals carried their vidorious arms, no kind of 

I i 2 liceu- 
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licentioufnefs was Teen, except among the old inhabitants. The 
Romans loved debauchery ; the Barbarians detefted it: the Ro¬ 
mans confidered adultery as an elegant fafhion; the Barbarians 
thought it a crime. See Salvien, De Gubernatione Dei, lib. vii. 
Juvenal, who wrote in the time of Domitian, and is fuppofed 
to have died in the reign of Adrian, has {hewn the depravity 
of the age in which he lived ; and yet thofe diflolute manners 


were tenderly 




world. Seneca has ob- 


ferved, when enormous vices arc grown fo general as to be the 
manners of a people, no remedy can be expeded. Defimt ejfe 

remcdio locus , ubl qua fiterant vitia , mores funt. 


(f) The facility, with which divorces were obtained at Rome, 
introduced an indefinite right of renouncing one marriage and 
embracing another, as often as caprice or a new paffion didated. 

The letter of-the law was obferved, but the fpirit was grofsly 

counteracted. Lufus erat facres connu hi a fatter e tee dee, fays Mar¬ 
tial ; and the fame author, in an excellent epigram, tells us that 
the Julian law againfl adultery was revived, and yet, in lefs 
than thirty days, Thelefina married her tenth hulband \ if that 
may be called a marriage, which in fad was no better than a 
legal adultery. To fuch an artful woman, fays the poet, the 
more fimple vice of a common proftitute is pieferable. 

Julia lex populis ex quo, Fauftiue, renata eft, 

Atque intrare domos jufTa pudicitia eft; 

Aut minus, aut certe non plus tricefima lux eft,- 

Et nubit decimo jam Thelefina viro. 

Quae nubit toties, non nubit, adultera lege eft ; 

Offcndor mcecha fimpliciore minus. 

Marital, lib. vi. epig. 7. 

Chaftity was in higher refped among the tribes of German)-. 

According 
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According to Valerius Maximus, the Cambrian women, who 
marched with the army into Italy, were all virgins, and affigned 
that reafon to Marius, when they made it their requeft to be 

admitted into the veftal order. See this Trad, f. 8, note (a), 
where it will be feen that thofe women ftrangled themfelves, 
rather than expofe their perfons to the paffions of the Roman 
foldiers. Valerius Maximus adds, if the gods, od the day of 
battle, had infpired the men with equal fortitude, Marius would 
never have boafted of his Teutonic vidory. Valerius Maximus, 

b. vi. ch. i. 

% 

1 

(g) In the Epiftle from St. Boniface, already cited in this 
fedion, note (d), we are told, that among the Vhiedians , a rude 
and barbarous people, the fandity of marriage was obferved 
with fo much zeal and mutual affedion, that the wife, on the 
death of her hufband, difpatched herfelf, that her body might 

be burned on the fame funeral pile with the man Ihe loved. 
Procopius [de Bell. Goth. lib. ii.) gives an account of the fame 
conjugal fidelity among the Heruli. It is needlefs to mention 
the fame pradice among the widows of Malabar, and other 

parts of India. 

♦ 

(h) Great latitude was allowed by the Roman law to the 

paternal authority. The father, contrary to all the rights of 
nature, had an abfolute jurifdidion over his children. He could 
condemn them to death. Such a power, nothing ihort of ab¬ 
folute dominion, gave birth to a train of evils. Infants were 

abandoned, thrown into rivers, and expofed to wild beads. 

See Minucius Felix, in Ottavio, cap. 50. Laws were, un- 

* 

doubtedly, made to Item the torrent of licentioufnefs, but thofe 
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were 


eluded by the arts of procuring abortion. Juvenal 
veighs againft that horrible pradice with his ulual fpu.it. 



I 


tamen et partus fubeunt diferimen, ct 6mr.es 
Nutricis tolerant, fortuna urgente, laborqs. 

.Sed jacet aurato vix it 11a puerpera Iccto ; 

Tantum artes hujus, tanenm mcdicamina pnflunt, 

•Qua.' denies facit, atquc homines in ventre 


Cnmhicit, 


Tttvp.nat.. fat. v: 



Yet thefe, tliough poor, the pain of child-bed bear, 

And, without nurfes, their own infants rear. 

You feldom hear of the rich mantle fpvead 

For the babe, born in the great lady’s bed. 

Such is the pow’r of herbs; fuch arts they ufe 

To make them barren, or their fruit to lofe. 

Dryden’s Juvenal- 


Such were the manners of an enlightened people, who were 
fo prodigal of the name of Barbarians to all the nations round 
them. Blow much fuperior was the natural reafon, the inftind, 


philofophy 


of Greece and Rome! 


for 


pradice of 


Bliny tb 
Romans. 


The 


prolific 
be ove 


for 



facunditas pi 


Lib. xxix. 


fines 


The Germans felt the power of parental fondnefs, and accord¬ 
ingly we fee in the Salic law (tit. xxviii. De Homicidns Parvu - 
lorum ) that their defeendants impofed various pecuniary 
for cruelty to infants ; for killing a woman with child, or a 
woman not paft child-bearing; with many other claufes,- all 
tending to prated the rifing generation. The Americans were 


affection for their offsp 


but it does 


4 


appear 
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* 

appear that they attended to the means of multiplying their 
numbers. Charlevoix relates an inftance of filial affedtion 
blended' with favage ferocity. An Iroquois, who had ferved in 
the French army againft his own nation, met his father in an 
engagement, and in the ad of going to give the mortal blow, 
difcovered who he was. He flopped his arm, and faid to his 
proflrate father, “ The life which I received from you, this day 

“ I give you. Let me not meet you again • for now I owe 
“ you nothing.” Charlevoix, letter xxi. p. 89. 


(ij Juftin fays of the Scythians, Juflice is cultivated in that 
country, more through the difpofition of the people, than by 
declaratory laws. Jiiflitia gentis ingeniis culta , non legibus. 
Juftin, b. ii. ch. 3. The fame writer adds, It is altogether afto- 
nifhing, that natural inftindt fhould teach a favage race, what 
neither moral wifdom, nor the precepts of philofophy, could efta- 

in Greece. Elegant manners yielded to uninftrudted na- 


blifh in Greece, 
ture. Ignorance of vice did more among 1 
boafted fyftems of a polifhed nation. . 
videatur , hoc illis naturam dare , quod G, 
doffriud, praceptifque philofphorim confeq 


rfus ut admirabile 


f a P 


cu 


•mores incultce barb aria 
projicit vitiorum ignorat. 

lib. ii. f. 2. 


fup 


Tanto pli 


Itofq 


ue 


Juftin 


Section XX. 

(e) Seneca, on the fubjedt of training a youth in the way 
he is to follow, lays, if he was born in Germany, he would, 


even in his infancy, brandilh his little javelin. In another 
work, he mentions tjie promptitude of the German mind; the 
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;md firmnefs under every liardihip, and their negledt of all 
covering for their bodies, while they have no retreat to fhelter 
them from the inclemency of the weather. Seneca, epift. xxxvi. 


and, De Ira, hi), b f 11* 


Charlevoix deferibes the American 


children wallowing in dirt, and reared in the fame manner as 
the German infants, without the help oi a nurfe ; a circumftance 
mentioned by Tacitus, for the fake of glancing obliquely at the 
faihion that prevailed with the Roman matrons, who committed 


of 


fee tire Dialogue concerning Oratory , f. 29 


(b) The age of manhood feems to have commenced at the 

end of their twelfth year. Stout and well-grown boys were ca¬ 
pable of bearing arms, in a country where the loldier was 
equipped with light armour. Hence King Theodoric fays, 
It is abfurd that the young men, who are fit for military fervice, 
Ihould be deemed incapable of conducting themfelves. Valour 
fixes the age of manhood. He, who is able to pierce the foe, 
ought to combat every vice. See Caffiodorus, Epijl. i. Mon- 
tefquieu obferves, that Childebert II. was fifteen yeais old, when 
Gontram his uncle declared him to be of full age. “ I have 
<l put,” he faid, “ this javelin in your hands, to inform you, 

<‘ that I now refign the kingdom to your care : and then, turn¬ 
ing to the affembly, “ You fee that Childebert is a man; obey 
“ him.” Montefquieu adds, that, by the Ripuarian laws, at the 

end of fifteen years the ability of-bearing arms and the age of 
manhood went together. The youth had then acquiied the 

ilrength of body that was requifite for his defence in combat* 
Amongft the Burgundians, who made ufe of the judiciary com¬ 
bat, the youth was of full age at fifteen. When the armour 

of the Franks was light, fifteen might be deemed the age of 

diferetion. 
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difcretion. In fucceeding times heavy armour came into ufe, 
and then the term of minority was enlarged. Spirit of Laws, 
b. 'xxviii. ch. 26 and 27. 


(c) Coe far gives the fame account. The young men who 
are not acquainted with the union of the fexes, till the age 
of twenty, are highly applauded. Qui diutijflmc impuberes per - 
manferunt , maxiinam inter fuos ferunt latidem : hoc ali flat uram, 
ali vires y nervofque conjirmari putant. Intra annum vero vigefl - 
7mmi famines notitiam habuijfe in turpijfunis habent rebus. De 

Bell. Gall. lib. vi. f. 20. 


(d) 

they 


the words, pares valideeque mifcentury 
:qual and robuft. Brctier underftands 
r to the equality of conditions, or a n 
of eaual rank, and he cites laws from 


German code, annexing; penalties to thofe of both fexes who 


inferior 
from th 


But the equality here intended 


of years in the contracting parties. 


'he diftinCtions of rai 
Gaul, were unknown 


country, 


(e) We find in Charlevoix, that, though it be true that there 

is no nation in the world where the female fex is more defpifed, 
it is equally true that the children belong to the mother only, 
and the father is always held as a ftranger to his offspring, while, 
at the fame time, he is refpe&ed as the matter of the cabin. 
Charlevoix, letter xix. In fome parts of Alia and Africa 
filiation was reckoned from the mother only, perhaps becaufe in 
thofe countries the real father was equivocal. Among the 
VOL. IV. K k Germans 
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• 

' (f) Thus we fee that, by cuftorn (the unwritten law of 

• * 

Germans), the females were excluded From the' fucceffion to 


deceafed father. What thofe 


plained by Montefq 


While 


▼ 

country, their whole ftock- confifted 


c 


flaves 


of cattle, horfes, arms, and 


* 


Lands for 


I \• 


- * * 

tivation were affigried to them by the Rate for a year only, and 
after that time it was refumed by the public. - What then were 

i 

the lands to which the male iffue: fucceeded ? Every hut or 
cabin had a precimft'of ground, : arid that was the eftate that 

or went in the male line. It was called 


When 


defcended. to the fons, or went in the male line. 

' v , / • 

Salic land, becaufe the manfion of a German w 

l 

and the fpace inclofing it" salbac, 1 the homeftead 

Franks ilfued from their .own country, and gained pofleffions 

• a 

in Gaul, they ftill continued to give to their new fettlements the 

» • * 

name of Salic land ; and hence, the law of the Franks that 

1 « _ » . 

regulated the courfe of defcent, was called ;the Saltc law. 
Rapin has left us an elaborate diftertatiori on the fubjett. - He 
takes notice of two different editions of the Salic law ; but the 


laft 


former 


fix rules of fucceffion. to land property, i. If a man dies with 


« , • ■ • 

2, his father;or his mother: fhall inherit. 2 

father nor .mother, his brother or his: fifter 


If he 


3. If there is no furviving brother or fifter,-the fifter. of his 


ther fhall be entitled. 


If the mother has left’ no fifter. the 


• 1 

♦ * • _ _ • f| • « . 

fifter of the father, fhall fucceed. 5. If the father has’ left nc 

« * ' • ! * . - . • . 

fifter. the next relation of the male line fhall have the eftate 


• ** 


6. No part of the Salic ' land fhall pals to the females ; but the 

4 4 * 4 < 

whole inheritance defcends . to .’ the male line, that is, the; Tons 

, ' -• .. • . v ' ■ - 1 

fhall be entitled to the fucceffion.' Rapin has entered .into a 

1 *. .A , 

, '■ * * * . ' - y- 

Jong difcuffion, but Montefquieuiwas,matter j of his fubje&,iaiid 


K k 2 


ith 


I 


4 
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Germans there was not the fame room for jealoufy. It is true, 

that the woman convi&ed of adultery was ftiorn of her locks, : 

■ . f ' , 

and driven out of the village; but Hill, marriage was deemed 


a facred inftitution, and 
throughout the nation. 


fidelity was a female 


infants 


• p 

fervants 


% 

hufband 

He 


W " 

hunted, or lounged by the fire-fide in ftupid apathy. 

9 m 

dwelt in one hut with his family ; but he valued them no more 
than if they were all affembled by.accident, and for his offspring 
he - felt no-folicitude. Filial affedlion was, by confequence, 
fixed on the mother. Add to this the ■ refped, nothing fliort 
of veneration, which was paid to the fex by all the different 

m 

tribes. Thefe confiderations may account for the affe&ion of 


f # 


the maternal uncle for his lifter’s children. It was for this 

* • 

^ * * 

reafon, fays Montefquieu, that the early French hiftorians dwell 

fo much on the affe&ion of the kings of the Franks for their 

; • % 

9 

fillers, and the fillers’ children. By the Salic law, the filler of 
the mother was preferred to the father’s filler; and, when a 
woman became a widow, Ihe fell under the guardianlhip of the 

• ^ . . . . « • r 

female relations of her deceafed hulband. Moreover, when a 


* - / 

lty of homicide, the law allowed him to deliver 


his whole 
deficiency 


after the father, mother, and brother 


filler of the mother was to pay, as if that was-the tendered: 


% f 


tie. . We read in Gregory of Tours, b. viii. ch. 18 and 20, the 

9 

rage of Gontram at Levigild’s ill treatment of Ingunda, his 

niece: a war was carried on by Childebert her brother to revenge 

• * • ^ • 

the injury done to' his filler. ■ Spirit of Laws, b. xviii. ch. 22. 
The feeds of thefe feveral cuftoms among the Franks are plainly 

1 9 ♦ • ■ 

feen in the German manners. 


(f) Thu 


s 
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with the brevity of Tacitus has placed the whole in the cleared 
light. The rule among the Germans in their own country 
was, that the Salic land Ihould go to the fword, and not to 
diftaff.' The daughters were excluded, becaufe they paffed by 
marriage into other families. The Salic law was founded on 
the cuftoms and manners of Germany. If the father left 
children, the daughters were excluded, and the right of inhe¬ 
ritance veiled in the fons. The well-known law of the French 
monarchy, which excludes the female line from the fucceffion 
to the crown, had its origin in the woods of Germany. It is 
true that, in procefs of time, the law of the Franks gave way to 
the civil law; and women, though incapable of performing mi¬ 
litary duty, were allowed to fucceed to fiefs, which, for that 
reafon, were called improper fiefs. The Salic law loft its 
force in France, except as to the fucceflion to the crown, in 
which refpedl it has remained inflexible from the earlieft period 
of the monarchy to the prefent time. Spirit of Laws , b. xviii. 
ch. 22. See alfo Rapin’s Differtation. 

(g) To be poflefled of great wealth, by whatever means 

acquired, and to be at the fame time old without ifliie, gave the 
higheft credit and importance to a Roman citizen. He was 

furrounded by flatterers, who paid their court, and with emu¬ 
lation fent handfome prefents, in hopes of being made tefta- 
mfentary heirs, or, at leaft, of obtaining a legacy. The advan¬ 
tages of this fituation were fuch, that fathers often renounced 
their children, in order to enjoy the incenfe of adulation. 
Rome was divided into two clafles; the rich, who amufed their 
followers with expectations; and the legacy-hunters, who panted 
for fudden riches. Seneca has drawn, as it were in miniature, 

a ftriking picture of the avaricious fycophant: he is a vulture, 

lying 
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lying in wait for a carcafs. Vultur ejl> cadaver expeftat. Ho¬ 
race, Juvenal, and Martial have made both ranks of men a fub- 
jed of ridicule. See Annals , b. iii. f. 25. 


Seffiion XXI. 


I 


rude 


(a) In the 

of an umpire or magiftrate to decide their differences, it was 

natural that every man fhould exercife a right to repel injuries 
from himfelf and his family. It was alfo natural that he fhould 

demand atonement from the wrong-doer. Refentment is an 

In the minds of favages 


man 


inflamed 


Their relations, their friends. 


e quarrel. Whole 
fake of an individ 


of 


fanguinity and the fentiments of focial affedion 


mifchief. 


ftate was filled 


inteftine 


It was the pride of a German 


• 1 •* — ■- — 

fame may be feen among the favages of America) to exped re- 

drefs from the vigour of his own arm. He thought it infamous, 
fays Dr. Robertfon, to give up to another the right of deter¬ 
mining what reparation he fhould accept, or with what ven¬ 
geance he fhould reft fatisfied. It is well known that in Bri¬ 
tain, when a man belonging to a particular tribe or clan com¬ 
mitted a murder, vengeance was purfued not only againft the 
offender and his family, but againft the whole clan; and this 
fpirit of revenge was diftinguifhed by the name of deadly feud* 
During the fhort reign of King Edmund, a law was paffed for¬ 
bidding the deadly feud, except between the relations of the 


m 


late was it before men could be taught to refig 

5 


rights 
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r 


for the fake of enjoying a furer protection under 


government 


of 


We 


among the ancient Germans. They began to form an idea of 

a public intereft in the prefervation of ti 
feen in this trad, f. xii. and in the notes 

compofition for offences was made by a mu 


(d) and (ej 


peace 


of the ftate received a fme for 
The favap'e. who before thai 


on his own martial vigour, was willing to refign his refentment 


of 


and to receive a ftated com- 


penfation. The fpirit of revenge was appeafed, and the deadly 
feud of courfe gave way to the new jurifdi&ion. 


(b) This compromife for manflaughter and other perfonal 
inj uries had the happy effeCt of curbing the ferocity of a bar¬ 
barous race; but {till the principle of the compofition was a 
fatisfadion to the injured party. Avarice was called in to 
appeale revenge. A debt was fuppofed to be due for the ciime 
committed, and this appears to have been eftablifhed in the re- 
rooteft ages. Homer mentions a compofition for murder. 


- If a brother bleed, 

On juft atonement we remit the deed. 

A fire the flaughter of his fon forgives; 

The price of blood difeharg’d, the murd’rer lives. 

9th Iliad, v. 743. 


And again in the defeription of Achilles’s fhield : 

1 

There in the forum fwarm a numerous train, 

The fubjeft of debate, a townfman {lain: 

One pleads the fine difeharg’d, which one denied. 

And bade the public and the laws decide. 

18th Iliad, v. 577. 

This 
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This mode of compofition for 


but 


✓ 

after their irruption into Gaul, Italy, and Spain, ftill claimed the 
right of waging private war for private injuries. Hoftiiities 


right of waging private war for private injuries. Hoftiiities 
continued during a number of years, and the animofity of the 
contending parties laid a fcene of blood. Charlemagne endea¬ 
voured by a pofitive law to abolifh the mifchief; but the genius 
of one man was not fufficient to eradicate a cuftom fo firmly 


eftablhhed. See Robertfon, Hijl. of Charles 


Some of 

offences r 


by the Salic 


r . vol. i. p. 54. 
for a varietv of 


w 


By the law 


of our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, the price of the king’s head, or 
his weregild, was fixed at 30,000 thrimfas , a fpecies of coin 
whofe value is uncertain. The price of the prince’s head was 
15,000 thrimfas ; the bifhop’s or alderman’s, 8,000 ; the fheriff’s, 
4,000 : a thane’s or clergyman’s, 2,000 ; a ceorle’s, 266. Hume’s 


m 


p a y> 


fatisfadion. This point being once eftablifhed, men refigned 
their favage rights of revenge, and the civil magiftrate was 


enabled 


preferve 


tranquillity. And thus, 


fays Blackfcone, by the Irifh Brehon law, in cafe of murder, the 
h rehon, or judge, was ufed to compound between the murderer 
and the friends of the deceafed, by caufing the male fa dor to 
give unto them, or the child or wife of him that was flain, a 
recompenfe, which they called an eriach. And in our Saxon 
laws (particularly thofe of King Athelftan) the feveral we re¬ 
gilds for homicide are eftabliihed in progreffive order, from 
the death of the ceorle, or peafant, up to that of the king him- 
felf. In the laws of Henry I. we have an account of what 


4 * 

offences were then redeemable 


were 


« 
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were not fo. Blackftone, vol. iv. ch. 23 


procefs of 


when the civil union was better underftood, and men faw that, 
by depofiting their refentments in the hands of the ftate, their 
perfonal fafety and their property could be better defended, 
crimes were no longer confidered as mere perfonal injuries, but 
were punifhed as offences againft the good order and peace of 
the community. Revenge and perfonal fatisfadtion for the wrong 

committed were no longer the obje&s in view. The public juftice 
of the community was found to be the beft protection, and, 

1 _« ti _i’ _ ^ - 


igreffion, as fucceeding 


j urif- 


became more polifhed and enlightened, 
prudence grew up, by which men find their lives, their liberty, 

and their property fufficiently guarded. 


of the American favages in cafes of murder, differ 

■~o~ u t 

ittle from the cuftoms of the Germans, European Settle 
America , vol. i. p. 180 and 181. 


of 


(c) Tacitus is confirmed by Julius Caefar, who fays, the laws 
hofpitality are inviolable among the Germans. Their vifitors 
are fure of a cordial reception. Their houfes are open to every 
gueft. Book vi. f. 22. Lafitau informs us, that the laws of 
hofpitality are held facred by the favages of America. The 


gueft, on his firft arrival, never tells who J 
came, nor does the mafter of the houfe 


1 


enquiry, 


of 


tivated by polifhed. nations. 


ftrang 


the 


fits 


His 


it without ceremony. 

after his meal, and fometimes at the end of four, fix 

days. Mamrs des Sa wages, vol. 

European Settlements in America, vol. i. p. 171. Montefq 


• • 

11 . 


See an Account of 


obfervcs 
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obferves, that hofpitality flourilbes moft where the manners are 
rude and fimple. The fpirit of commerce may unite civilized 


nations, but individuals 


not the more con nested 


Every 


thofe 


The fentiments of the 


affections, and the virtues of humanity 


changed and bartered 


their 


of traffic. Barbarians have 

* 

t. Spirit of Laws , fe. xx. 


ch. 2 . 


Burgundian law impofed a fine on every 


refufed his roof and fire-fide to the coming gue'ft ; but the Salic 
law provided, that no man fhould harbour an atrocious cri¬ 
minal. 


SeElion XXII. 

(a) Contrivances for bathing in warm water occur in the 
books of almoft all travellers in North America. The inha¬ 
bitants of the fouth have recourfe to lakes and rivers. Lafitau 
informs us, that the people of Peru and Mexico, living under 
the intenfe heat of the fun, as foon as they rife in the morning, 
betake themfelves, men and women, to the fea-fide, where that 
advantage is near at hand, or to the neareft river, and there 
exercife themfelves in the water for a confiderable time. Mceurs 
des Sauvages , vol i. p. 265. The feverity of the winter towards 
the north requires the ufe of hot ftoves. The Ruffians are 
remarkable for the fame cuftom. Their vapour-baths, to which 
men and women refort promifcuoufly, and, after exciting a vio¬ 
lent perfpiration, go forth without any covering to roll in the 
fnow, are defcribed at length by Abbe la Ghappe, in his account 

of his Journey through Siberia to Toboljki. 

« 

T 

^ * 

(b) The manner in which the Romans placed themfelves 

at table, differed from moft other nations. Three couches, 

Vol. IV. LI called 


r 


i 



* 
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called triclinia, were ranged in order, but fo as to leave the end 


of 


table 


for 


of 


fervants 


Three 


perfons lay? in effeminate luxury, 


on 


each of 


fometimes 


Horace 


Scepe tribus leftis videas coenare quaternos. 

i Pifonem, fays, there was nothing in his houfe 
Five Greeks, and often more, lay crowded or 


couch. Nihil apud hun 
Jiipati in leBulis, Jape pi 


um , nihil elegans. Greed qaini 

Tacitus feems never to be better 


pleafed, than when he has opportunity of paffing an oblique 
cenfure on the manners of the Romans. Accordingly we find, 
that the Germans in a more manly way feated themfelves each 

at his own table. That this was the primitive cuflom of remote 

_ * 


frequently in Homer j and Virgil, his great 


fay 


Hae facris fedes epulis j hie arjete ciefo 
Perpetuis foliti patres confidere menfis. 


JEneid 


This was their temple, this their court of ftate ; 
Here at their facred feall the fathers fat. 


Pitt’s VirGii. 


(c) The fam 
chiefs, has been 


at mif- 
favage 


^ 

W 9 

tribes of America. Charlevoix fays, the avarice of the French 
dealers introduced drunkennefs among them, and that in the 
ftreets of Montreal, hufbands, wives, fathers, mothers, brothers 
and filters were frequently feen, in a ftate of intoxication, worry¬ 
ing one another with their teeth like fo many enraged wolves. 
Charlevoix, ‘Journal of-a Voyage to North America , letter viii. 

4 See 
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See alfo the European Settlements in America , vol. i. p. 169. 
To fupprefs the evil confequences of intoxication among the 
Franks, the Salic law ordained, that if a man were killed at a 
convivial meeting, in company with five or feven, the furvivors 
fhould convict one as the offender, or jointly pay the compo- 
fition for his death. Tit. De Homicidiis in Convivio fa cl is. 

(d) Lipfius fays, that, when he read Xenophon’s account 

of the Perfians ( Cyropcedia , lib. viii.), he was ftruck with the 
wonderful conformity of the eaftern nations to the manners of 
the ancient Germans. See the Speech of Civilis in a facred 
grove, when all were warm with liquor. Hijl. b. iv. f. 14. 
Plutarch, in his Sympofiacs , b. vii. qu. 9, obferves, that it was 
the cuftom of the Greeks, as well as the Perfians, to debate of 
Rate affairs at their convivial meetings. He refers to a paffage 
in Homer, where Neftor advifes Agamemnon to prepare a feaft-, 
and then hear the ableft counfellor. For this Plutarch gives a 

reafon: There is, he fays, a winelefs drunkennefs excited by 
anger, malice, ambition, and other turbulent paffions; but wine 
rather overcomes the bad affedions, and flirs and agitates the 
generous emotions of the heart. Among the American favages, 
when any bufinefs of confequence is tranfaded, they appoint a 
feaft upon the occafion, of vrhich almofl: the whole tribe partakes. 
European Settlements in America , vol. i. p. 178. 

Self ion XXIII. 

fa) Pliny the elder obferves, that the ^Egyptians had their 

intoxicating liquor diftilled from grain, which their country pro¬ 
duced in great abundance. But while the Earth thought that 

fhe was yielding large crops of corn, the wit of man, ever inge¬ 
nious in new modes of vice, derived the art>of making even 

* 

Jj 1 a water 
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water an intoxicating liquor. Heu y mira vitiorum fokrtia ! 'tn~ 

<ventum ejl quemadmodum a qua quoque inebriarct. Nat. Hi/i, 

lib. xiv. f. 29. 

(b) What Tacitus calls lac concretum , coagulated milk, Csefar 
calls by the name of cheefe. Major pars villus eorum lade> 
et cafeo , et came conjijlit. De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. f. 21. Pliny the 
elder wonders, that a race of men, who lived fo much on milk, 
had not the Ikill to make cheefe. They converted it into a kind 
of whey and butter, and ufed it as an unguent. Nat. Hifi • 
b. xi. f. 96. Sidonius Apollinaris, in a little poem on the Ger¬ 
mans, tells us, that they made ufe of butter to oil their hair. 

Infundunt acido comam butyro. 

( c ) The refinements of the culinary fcience were unknown 
to the Germans. Pomponius Mela fays, that they fed on the 
raw flelh of animals, either recently killed, or after it was 
pounded in the hide by their feet and hands to fome degree 
of foftnefs. See Mela, b. iii. ch. 3. The Romans, on the con¬ 
trary, ftudied the pleafures of the table, and luxury was in fuch 
vogue, that, as we are told by Pliny, the price of a triumph was 
not too much for a good cook. The man who by his exquilite 

(kill could enable his mafter to eat up his fortune, was in the 
higheft requeft. Coqut triumphorum pretiis parabuntur; nulluf- 

que prope jam mortalis eejlimatur pluris , quam qui peritijfime 
cenfum doinini mergit. Plin: lib. ix. f. 17. Statius, in an ele¬ 
gant poem, giving an account of the manner in which he palled 
a night with %, friend, fays, they had no falhionable dilhes, no .. 
rarities from diftant climates, and no wines of an age to vie with 
confuls of ancient date. Wretched they, who know the dif¬ 
ference between the Phafian bird and the crane of Rhodope; 

*7 who 
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t 


who can tell what kind of goofe has the largeft liver; why the 
Tufcan boar exceeds the Umbrian j and on which ceaft may be 
found the belt bed of oyfters! 

-- ■ ■■■ Neque enim ludibria ventris 

Haufimus, aut epulas diverfo a foie petitas, 

Vinaque perpetuis sevo certantia faftis. 

Ah ! miferi, quos nolle juvat quid Phafidos ales 
Diftat ab hyberna Rhodopes grue; quis magis anfer 
Exta ferat j cur Thufcus aper generofior Umbro j 

Lubrica qua recubant conchylia mollius alga. 

Stat. Sylv. lib. iv. poem. 6. 


lorus relates, that the Cimbrians, after their expedition over 
Alps, loft all their ferocity by the ufe of bread, meat dreffed 


the fire, and the 


of 


and. bv confe 


quence, 


lily defeated by Marius. Florus, b 




. ch. 3. 

* 

(d) Thus we know, that the Europeans, when they fettled 
in North America, foon found it their intereft to fupply the na¬ 
tives with fpirituous liquors. They waged a war of gin and 
brandy againft the various tribes, fome of which have been fub- 
dued, and others almoft totally extirpated by their own drunk- 
ennefs. See Charlevoix, letter viii. The fame writer fays, that 
a favage, being afked by a French officer what he thought the 
brandy, which he loved fo much, was made of, gave for anfwer: 
« It is made of tongues and hearts; for when I have drunk of it, 

“ I fear nothing; and I talk like an angel.” Letter xxi. p. 83. 


( a ) 

wars. 


SeEtion XXIV. 

Public exhibitions coft the Athenians more than their 


At Rome the expence was enormous, and the profeffion 

of 
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ef a player was fo profitable, that, according to Pliny, Rofcius 
gained annually a fum almoft incredible. In the luxuiy of the 
times that followed, immenfe fortunes were acquired by the 

public performers. 

a 

% 

(b) The rage for gaming, which has been obferved among 
barbarians in almoft every quarter of the globe, may be account¬ 
ed for without much difficulty. The life of a favage is palled 
in war, in hunting, fiffiing, and in feenes of plunder and rapine. 
When that employment no longer calls for his exertions, he 
finks down in liftlefs indolence. The ordinary occurrences of 
the day have nothing to roufe his faculties. Tired of himfelf 
and of languid apathy, he wants fome objeft to excite and agi¬ 
tate his paffions. Gaming anfwers this purpofe. Every thing 
is put to the decifion of chance ; hope and fear fucceed each 
other; and joy and rage, and pleafure and difappointment excite 
the ftrongeft emotions of the foul. The danger of lofing his 
whole flock, and even his liberty, relieves the favage from the 
oppreffion under which he laboured. The deeper the play, the 
more his paffions are alarmed ; and that inward conflict, that 
agitation of the mind, is the incentive that makes him delight in 

games of chance. Brotier quotes a remarkable paffage from St. 
Ambrofe, who gives a lively pidture of a barbarous people en¬ 
gaged at play. The Huns, he fays, a fierce and warlike race, 
are always fubjedt to a fet of ufurers, who lend them what they 
want for the purpofes of gaming. They live without laws, and 
yet obey the laws of dice. Et cum fine legibus vivant , ale a folks 
legibus obedire. St. Ambrofe adds, that when the unfuccefsful 
gamefter has loft his all, he fets his liberty, and even his life, 
upon a Angle caft, and is accounted infamous if he does not pay 

las debts of honour. Upon this principle, a perfon, well known 

to 


r 
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to the Roman 1 emperor, fuffered death at the command of the 
winner. Lafitau has an entire chapter concerning the love of 


of America 


He 


of fupply 


fi'ze 


one of them black, and the other of a pale yellow hue. One 
half of a village plays againfh the other, and often village againft 


village. 


frequently 


naked in the deep fnow and rigour of the winter. They even 


fervitude 


Lafitau cites 


Father Labat to'prove the fame cuftom among the negroes of 


Africa. Mam 


See alio' 


Charlevoix, vol, ii. p. 12 and 13* Dr. Robertfon fays, the fame 
caufes, which fo often prompt perfons in civilized life to have 


recourfe 


paftime, render 


of the favag 


nfport to whatever is interefting enough to ftir 


and agitate their minds. Hence the Americans, who at other 
times are fo indifferent, fo phlegmatic, fo filent, and animated 


with fo few defires, as foon as they engage at play, become 
rapacious, impatient, noify, and almoft frantic with eagernefs. 
Their furs, their domeftic utenfils, their clothes, their arms are 
fl ak ed at the gaming-table ; and when all is loft, high as their 
fenfe of independence is, in a wild emotion of defpair or hope, 
they will often rifk their perfonal liberty upon a fingle caft. 
Jiijl. of America , vol. ii. p. 202 and 203. The love of play 

and dice is, undoubtedly, a paftlon of great antiquity, and will 

% 

not eafily be eradicated. A writer in Churchill’s Voyages fays, 




Mexico 


houfe' and gardens of Don John de Varg 
finiftied, and the fecond full of fountains, 
keens his coach and fix, fpends fix thou fan 


the firft finely 


This 


year, 


* 
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year, without any other revenue but what he has from cards 
and dice. On fome nights he wins thirty thoufand pieces of 
eight. Churchill’s Voyages , vol. iv. p. 5 °^* Have not fuch 
perfons been heard of in Europe, and in modern times ? St. 
Ambrofe, in the trad quoted above, affigns the reafon: Dice 
have their laws, which the courts of juftice cannot conquer. 
Habet et alea fuas leges , qitas jura fori non folvunt . See Senft- 

lebius, De Alea Veterum , p. 14. 


SeElion XXV. 


(a) 


(Annals , b. xiv. f. 43) an account of 


fourfcore 


fpecific 


familia 


departments. This was 
urbana. In the country 


the Romans had their rural flaves under different appellati 


In Germany the flaves were prsedial fervants, not indeed at li¬ 
berty, but annexed to the foil, gleba adfcripti. Their condition, 
Brotier obferves, was the fame as that of the vaflals, or serfs, 
who, a few centuries ago, were fo numerous in every part of 
Europe. The German conquerors, in imitation of the Romans, 
had their real flaves, while thofe who remained in a ftate of 
rural vaflalage were called lidi. This diftindtion appears in 
the Salic law, tit. xxx. See in Spelman’s Glojfary , title 
Villanus. Villenage was a fpecies of tenure manifeftly derived 

from the Germans. 


(b) A compofition was paid .for homicide; but ftill, it feems, 
a man might kill his flave with impunity. The Salic law pro¬ 
vided afterwards, that he who killed the flave of another, was 

.obliged to pay a certain fine, and the expence of the fuit. 


(c) The 
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(c) The Have at Rome, when manumitted, was called li- 
bertus, and his defcendants were libertini. In procefs of 
time, when the Franks, in their new poffeflions, became ac¬ 
quainted with money, the ceremony of enfranchifement was 
performed by ftriking out of the Have’s hand a denarius, 
and from that' circumftance the freedman was called dena- 
riatus. Their rank, however, was little higher than that of a 
Have; and by the Ripuarian law, tit. Ivii. lex. 4, if a freedman 
died without iffue, his fortune went to the public treafury. 


(d) As often as an opportunity offers, Tacitus has an eye 
to the manners of his own country. He glances, in this place, 
at Pallas, Narciffus, Icelus, and others of that defcription, who, 
under Claudius, Nero, and Galba, rofe to the firft eminence in 
the Hate. The tyranny of fuch men was a galling yoke to 
every liberal mind. Nerva, Trajan, and the Antonines never 


tranfadled any kind of public, bufinefs by the intervention of 


their freedmen. We are told that Adrian, feeing one of his 
Haves walking, with a familiar air, between two fenators, ordered 

to go 

the face, with this monition, “ Learn more refpedt for thofe, to 
“ whom you may be transferred as a Have.” Tacitus informs 
us, that Agricola never fuffered his Haves or freedmen to play 
the part of agents in the affairs of his adminiftration. See Life 

f. 19. It is obferved 
Laws, b. xv. ch. 18.), that the freedmen under the emperors 
paid their court to the weakneffes of their mafters, and then 
taught them to reign by their vices, not their virtues. It is re¬ 
markable that the fame abufe of power that prevailed at Rome 
under the worft of the emperors, was alfo felt in thofe parts of 
Germany where monarchy and defpotifm were eftabliHied. 

Vol. IV. M m (c) We 





dire&ly and give the impudent fellow a box on 
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(c) We have here four diftind ranks; the nobles, the men 
of ingenuous birth, the freedmen, and the haves. In Gaul, 
according to Caffar, there were two principal orders of men, the 
druids and the nobles, the common people being little better 
than Haves. Book vi. f. 12. The Franks, in imitation of their 
German anceftors, had four claffes of men; their nobles, their 
ingenuous, their lidi, and their haves: and this, Montefquieu 
obferves, is clearly proved by the compofition for offences pro¬ 
portioned to the different ranks of the feveral complainants. 
Spirit of Laws, b. xxx. ch. 25. See Memoires de V Acad, dcs 

Belles Lettres , vol. xxxvii. p. 541. 


SeSliou XXVI. 


(a) The pradice of laying out money at exorbitant intereft, 
and exacting payment with harfh feverity, was an ancient griev¬ 
ance at Rome, and a perpetual caufe of clamour and fedition. 
Laws, it is true, were made at various times to fupprefs the 


mifehief 


public good gave way to private emolument. 


See Annals 


b. vi. f. 16 


(a) 


(b)- The critics make it a queftion, whether it Ihould be 
per vices or per vicos. But whether we underhand that the 
Germans cultivated the lands by turns, or removed to different 
places, the difference does not feern to be material. It is, how¬ 
ever, afeertained by Caefar, that the magiftrates portioned out 
yearly to every canton or family a quantity of land in what 

part of the country they thought proper, and in the next year 

removed to fome other fpot. Many reafons are affigned for 

this pradice; left, feduced by habit and continuance, they 

fhould learn to prefer tillage to war ; left a delire of enlarging 

their 
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pofleffi 


fhould 


of 


u u 

avarice fhould get footing among them ; and, in fine, to preferve 
contentment and equanimity among the people, when they find 
their pofleffions nothing inferior to thofe of the moft powerful. 
De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. f. 21. See Duncan’s CaTar, b. vi. f. 2 c. 


Horace 


for 


a fingle year. 


Campeftres melius Scythae, 

Quorum plauftra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
Vivunt, et rigidi Gets, 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Frugcs ct Cererem fcrunt, 

Nec cultura placet longior annua. 

Lib. iii. ode 24. 


(0 


firft ages of the world, the year was diftinguifhejl 


by two feafons only. Mofes mentions feed-time and harveft, 
fummer and winter. Gcnefis, ch. viii. In procefs of time, the 
exertions of induftry marked out other periods; but all that the 
Germans wanted' of the earth was corn and grain, and, the 

fruits to exped in autumn. 

Brotier fays, the Germans at this day have no diftind word in 


harveft being over, they had no 


for 


fatisfies 


them is herbst, harveft. Beyond that period, the ancient 
Germans knew no produdions of the earth, having neither 

orchards nor fruit-trees; and accordingly the Anglo-Saxon lan¬ 
guage has no name for autumn. That word in Englifh was 
borrowed from the Latin. The fall of the leaf is a paraphiafti- 


M m 2 


cal 
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cal expreffion, denoting that feafon of the year by the decay of 
nature, not by the maturity of her fruits. 


Section XXVII. 

(a) The fnnplicity of the Germans is placed by Tacitus, 
as often as the occafion permits, in diredt contrail to Roman 
luxury and magnificence. Pliny relates, that Csecilius Claudius 

Ifidorus ordered for himfelf a pompous funeral, which coll a 
fum almoft incredible. Book xxxii. And the fame author 
fays, that Arabia does not produce in a whole year the quantity 

of fpice confumed by Nero at the funeral of Poppaea. Book xii. 
The Romans borrowed their fuperfluous pomp from the eaft- 

ern nations, and particularly from the Perfians, who did not 
burn the dead bodies, but depofited them in fepulchres of fuperb 
ftru&ure, where they heaped an immenfe quantity of fpices, and 
a profufion of rich ornaments. Plutarch mentions at the funeral 
of Sylla two hundred and ten plates of exquifite fpices, and the 
images of Sylla and his li&or conftrudted with frankincenfe and 
cinnamon. The following lines in Lucan, deferibing the laft 
honours paid by Cornelia to the remains of Pompey the Great, 
'happily illuftrate the cullom of the Romans« 

Collegit veftes miferique infignia Magni, 

Armaque, et impreflas auro, quas geflerat olim, 

Exuvias, pi£tafque togas, velamina fummo 
Ter confpedta Jovi, funefloque intulit igni. 

Pharsal. lib, ix. v. 175, 

To her lord's {hade flie builds a fun’ral pile, 

And decks it proud with many a noble fpoil. 

There fhone his arms with antique gold inlaid, 

There the rich robes, which fhe herfelf had made 5 
The relics of his paft victorious days 

Now this his lateft trophy ferve to raife, 

• • 

And in one common flame together blaze. 

Rowe, b. ix. v. 294. 
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(b) The things which a German valued moft, were his arms 
and his horfe. Thefe were added to the funeral pile, with a 
perfuafion that the deceafed would have the fame delight in his 
new Rate of exifience. Hence the fame cuftoin in almoft every 
quarter of the globe, particularly in the northern parts of Eu¬ 
rope. It is true that Tacitus does not exprefsly tell us that the 
Germans believed in the immortality of the foul; but in fed. 39, 
we find, that they had a conception of a Supreme God, the Go¬ 
vernor of the world ; regnator omnium Dens , cat era fubjeBa atquc 
pa re ntla. And fince it is evident, that the Icelandic mythology 

attributed to the Deity infinite power, boundlefs knowledge, 
and incorruptible juftice; fince it appears that they did not 

allow the Divinity to be reprefented under any corporeal form, 
nor to be confined within the inclofure of walls; and fince they 
were taught to offer up their adoration in woods and confecrated 
forefts ; it may be fairly inferred from that ftriking coincidence 


in the religious opinions of both nations, that the belief of a 
future ftate was part of the German creed. See Northern Anti¬ 
quities, ch. v. We read, that in the tomb of Childeric,' king of 
the Franks, his fpear, his fword, with his other warlike weapons, 

and even his hovfe’s head, were found in his tomb. An human 
fkull was alfo dilcovered, fuppofed to be that of his faithful 
follower. See Montfaucon, Les Monumens de la Monarchic 
Francoife, tom. 1. p. 10. Lafitau, Charlevoix, and othei tra¬ 
vellers, deferibe the fame notions of a future Rate, and the fame 
funeral ceremonies, among the favages of America. Dr. Robert- 
fon favs, as they imagine that departed fpirits begin their career 
anew in the world whither they aie gone, they buiy, togethei 
with the bodies of the dead, their bow, their arrows, and other 
weapons ufed in hunting or war; they depofit in their tomb 

the fkins or Ruffs of which they make garments, Indian corn, 


venifon, 
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venifon, domeftic utenfils, and whatever is reckoned among the 
neceffaries in their fimple mode of life. Hijl. of America , vol. ii. 
b. 4. See alio European Settlements in America , vol. i. p. 18:. 
Virgil deferibes a funeral ceremony exadtly fimilar to that ol 

-the Germans. 


At pias jEneas ingenti mole fepulcrum 

Imponit, fuaque arma viro, remumque tubamque. 

,/Eneid. lib. vi. v. 232. 


This done, to folemnize the warrior’s doom, 

The pious hero rais’d a lofty tomb. 

The tow’ring top his well-known enfigns bore, 

His arms, his once loud trump, and tap’ring oar. 

Pitt’s Virgil. 


(c) Sentiments of a fimilar kind occui in Seneca, and, pei- 

haps, the diftinguilhing critic may trace fome refemblance in 
the expreflion. A year, he fays, is allowed to female giief, not 
with intent that the whole time fliould be fo employed, but that 
it fhould not be protra&ed longer. No time is prefciibed to 

the men, becaufe none is proper. Annum ft 


nf, 


, . - f ed < 

legitimum tempus cf , quia nullum honef 


Epift. 64. 


forbid 


mourning, but they fixed the bounds; obferving a juft mean 


between the 


of affe&ion 


they wifely faid, Feel regret for your friends, but conquer it. 

ri non prohibuerunt luttus, fed fnierunt: optimum 


Maj 


pietatem 
opprim 


temper amentum cf, et fentire deficit. 


Confol, 


*5 


He 


of birds and other animals that love their young with ardent 


affection : but their love dies with their oftsp 


This, he fays, 


/I Ann 
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does not become a man : let him continue to remember, but let 

him ceafe to grieve. Mcminijfe perfevcret , lugerc dcfinat. Epift. 

The fame rule has taken place among the American 

favages. Lafitau obferves, that the women vent their grief in 
fpngs of bitter lamentation, and floods of tears ; but the men con- 
fider that excefs as a weaknefs beneath their dignity. They fit 
in penfive lilence, and grieve inwardly ; fenfible of their lofs, 
but not unmanned by tendernefs. The author of the European 
Settlements in America lays, the women lament the lofs with 
bitter cries, and the moft hideous howlings, intermixed with 
fongs, which celebrate the great aftions of the deceafed, and 
thofe of his anceftors. The men mourn in a leis extiavagant 


manner. 


European Settlements in Amer 


Section XXVIII. 

(a) We are now come to what may be called the fecond 

part of this Treatife. The author has taken a furvey of the 
general manners, and he now proceeds to give a diftind account 
of the feveral Hates that occupied the various divifions of the 
country. It has been obferved (f. i. note a), that the Upper 
and Lower Germany, which lay on the fide of Gaul, Gallia 
Cifrhenana , is not comprifed in this inquiry. It is Germany 
beyond the Rhine, Germania Tranfrbenana , that the author in¬ 
tends to deferibe. He begins his chart near the head of the 
Rhine, and follows down the current of that river to its mouth, 
where it difeharges itfelf into the German Ocean. From that 
place he proceeds eaftward along the coaft of the Baltic to the 
Viftula, or the Weiflel. Tacitus accedes to the opinion of 
Julius Csefar, who fays, that formerly the Gauls exceeded the 
Germans in military fame, often made war upon them, and, 

abounding in people, fent feveral colonies over the Rhine. 

Accord- 


4 
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Accordingly the Volcte took poffeftion of the fertile plains in 
the neighbourhood of the Hercynian foreft, known to Greek 

writers by the name of Orcinia. They were diftinguifhed by 
their bravery, and no lefs remarkable than the Germans for 
their poverty, their abftinence, and laborious way of life. Cacfar, 
Be Bell. Gall. lib. vi. f. 23. It is worthy of notice, that Tacitus 

calls Casfar the mod; refpe&able of authors, summus aucto- 
rum, and yet, in fome inftances, differs from him. It is there¬ 
fore reafonable to conclude, that, whenever a variance arifes 
between them, Tacitus did not wilfully feek occafion to con¬ 
tradict a writer of great authority. Many years had paffed fince 
Csefar threw his bridge over the Rhine ; the Romans had pene¬ 
trated farther into the heart of the country; new channels of 
information were opened, and time had, probably, wrought 
many changes. 

(b) The Hercynian foreft, according to Caffar’s account, 
was about nine days journey in breadth; that being the only 
way of computing it, as the Germans were ignorant of the ufe 
of meafures. It began from the confines of the Helvetians, the 
Nemetes, and Rauraci, and, extending towards the Danube, 
reached the territory of the Dacians; and, turning thence from 
the banks of the river, covered a vaft tradf of country. Num¬ 
bers travelled fix days into this foreft, yet no one pretended to 
have reached the fartheft limit. Caffar, Be Bell. Gall. lib. vi. 
f. 24. Pliny the elder, who had been in Germany, gives a 
defeription of this prodigious foreft, lib. xvi. f. 2. Gronovius 
and other commentators lay, that the German word is Ilirtfcn- 
' wa'ld , importing the foreft of flags. The Romans foftened the 
barbarous found to their own idiom, by calling it Hercynia Silva. 
It is now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into -woods, 

which 
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which go by particular names, fuch as the Black Foreft; La 


Hartz 


iome of the woods 
of the Hercynian 


Helvetians 


inhabited originally what is now called Switzerland, with a wide 
tra£t of country extending towards Lyons. The time when 
they migrated into Germany cannot now be afcertained. It is 
Irnnwn however, that thev fettled in Germany near the Hercy- 


the country 


tween the Rhine, 
Foreft. 


Msenus 


Mein 


the Black 


CO 


of 


Helvetians, in the country now called 


The time of their migration into Germany cannot be fixed 


precifion. Livy 


colony 


Germany 


the reign of 


Prifcus. He fay 


Ambigatus, king of the Bituriges, who reigned over the Celts, 
being the third part of Gaul, fent his filters fon Sigovefus into 
the Hercynian Foreft, in order to difcharge a redundant mul¬ 
titude from his own dominions, which, at that time, were 

greatly over-peopled. Book v. f. 34* B is molt probable that 


Helvetians joined 


La Blet- 


of what 


called Bohemia. He 


fignifies habitation, and thence the French derived hameau ; and 


the habitation of th 


We 


reign of Auguftus 


retired towards the Danube 


Maroboduus. In the 
pelled by the Marco- 
■e their territory was 


Bav 


Vol. IV 


N n 


(d) Of 
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(d) Of thefe two nations little is now known. It is, how¬ 
ever, probable that the Aravifcians inhabited the Upper Hun¬ 
gary, and that the Ofians occupied the eaftern part of the 
country near the fource of the Viftula. Tacitus doubts whether 
the latter were a German race, and, in fedt. 43, he feems con¬ 
vinced, by their ufe of the Pannonian language, and the acquief- 

cence with which they fubmitted to pay a tribute, that they 

% 

were adventitious fettlers in Germany. The commentators 
make it probable that they bordered on the Marcomanni, and 
occupied the northern part of Hungaiy beyond the Danube. 
See Pelloutier, Hifloire des Celtes , vol. i. p. 184. 

(e) The Treverians inhabited what is now called the dio - 
cefe of Treves ; the territory of the Nervians was near Cambray. 
See more concerning the Nervians, Caefar’s Comment. lib. ii. 


(f) Thefe three nations migrated from Germany into Gaul. 
The Vangiones, according to Brotier, occupied the diocefe of 
Worms • the Triboci, the diocefe of Strajhourg; the Nemetes, 
the diocefe of Spire. Though originally Germans, they were 
all fettled in Gaul before Csefar carried his victorious arms 
through every part of the country. 


(g) 


wars in Gaul, the Ubians. then fettled 


on the German fide of the Rhine, fent their ambafladors to the 
Roman general, and, having delivered hoftages, and formed an 
alliance, implored^his protection againft the Suevians, by whom 
they were dreadfully oppreifed. It was in confequence of thefe 
remonftrances that Csefar refolved to build his bridge over the 

Rhine. De Bell. Gall. lib. iv. f. 16. From that time the 

Ubians were obnoxious to the German nation. Their alliance 

with 
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with the Romans, and their having called in a foreign aid, in¬ 
flamed the indignation of their enemies. Prefled and perfecuted 
by the Cattians, they applied to the Romans for a fafe retreat 
on the Gallic fide of the Rhine. Their requeft was granted, 
and lands were afligned to them in the country now called the 
Eledorate of Cologne. The exad time of this migration cannot 
now be fixed with certainty. Agrippa commanded in Gaul in 
the years of Rome 716 and 735 ; and it was, moft probably, 
in one of thofe expeditions that he received the Ubians under 
the prote&ion of Rome. The Ubians in their new fettlement 
built a city on the banks of the Rhine. It was the birth-place 
of Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and the mother of 
Nero. Being married afterwards to the emperor Claudius, fhe 
eftabliflied a colony of veterans in the city of the Ubians, which 
was from that time called the Agrippinian colony, and thence 
the modern name of Cologne. The people were pleafed with a 
title, which at once did honour to their protedrefs, and recalled 
the name of the firft founder. See Annals , b. xii. f. 27. 


SeBlon XXIX. 

(a) The Batavians are often celebrated by Tacitus for their 
bravery, their fkill in fwimming acrofs rivers, and their faithful 
attachment to the intereft of Rome. In the fecond book of the 
Annals , f. 10, we find them fighting under Germanicus. In 


the fourth book of the Hijlory , they are faid to be originally of 
the Cattian nation. Driven out by their countrymen, they 
occupied a marfhy ifland, formed by the German Ocean and 
two branches of the Rhine. They adhered with unfhakeri 
conftancy to the Romans. They ferved in Britain as auxi¬ 
liaries, and in Italy under Vitellius. Inflamed at length by the 


turbulent fpirit of Civilis, they threVv off the yoke, and, havaig 

N n 2 flormed 
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ftormed the Roman encampments, obliged the legions to lay 
down their arms, and even to fwear fidelity to the empire of 
the Gauls. See the account of this war in the fourth and fifth 
books of the Hijlory . The Batavian ifland is faid in the Annals, 
b. ii. f. 6, to be formed by two branches of the Rhine; one 
running in a dired courfe, and with a rapid current, till it 

empties itfelf in the German Ocean; the other, more gentle, 
falling into the Vahal (now the Waal), and thence through 
the broad mouth of the Mofa (the Meufe) into the Ocean. It 

is certain, however, that there was another outlet, fmce Tacitus 
mentions the canal made by Drufus, the father of Germanicus, 
through which the Rhine had a communication with feveral 
prodigious lakes that difcharged themfelves into the Ocean. 
Germanicus failed through the canal of Drufus to the open fea. 
See Annals , b. ii. f. 8. Grotius, the fcholar, and, it may be 
added, the rival of Tacitus, in his Hijlory of the Wars with Spain , 
which, in imitation of his matter, he called Annals, has given an 
account of the country, that may with propriety be inferted in 
this place. The ifle of Batavia was famous in ancient times. 
Lying between Gaul and Germany, it afforded convenient op¬ 
portunities for carrying on the operations of war. The inha¬ 
bitants were originally a people of the Cattians. Having formed 
an alliance with the Romans, they furnilhed levies, and were 
fubjed to no other burthen ; diftinguittied by their fkill in 
horlemanfhip, their dexterity in fwimming, and their bravery 
no lefs than their fidelity. When Civilis, in the beginning of 
Vefpafian’s reign, excited them to a revolt, and roufed the people 
of Gaul to affert their liberty, they carried on the war with un¬ 
daunted valour. Antiquis temporibus nobilijfima fuit Batavorum 
infula. Germanis Gallifque media , poftu ad ducendum tranfmittem * 
dumque bellum oppcrtunijfimo. Nomen habitatoribus et origo a 

Cattis . 


n 

4 
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equitandi , 

Nee minu 
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peritia, fide, virtute auxiliarium honor at iff 


co bello , 


fnb initia Vefpafih 


Gallias ad libertatem cxcitarunt. Grotius goes on to give a 

defeription of the ifle of Batavia. The Rhine, he fays, branch- 

and flowing alfo in another channel, 

own name, embraced the ifland of Ba- 


mg 


Vahal 


tavia, 


and through two different 


the ocean. That which lay to the right, and opened to the fea 
near Leyden, being narrow and fcanty, was in time loft in the 
Leek and a wafte of fand. The other branch of the river, which 

ran into the Vahal, flowed into the Meufe, and through that 
opening emptied itfelf into the German Ocean. At prefient, 
before it reaches the mouth of the Meufe, it walhes a number of 
iflands, and, being frequently fwelled by inundations from the 
fea, it fpreads a furface more like a fea than the current of a 


river. 


Drufus 


flows 

UU T * — -— - 

further towards the north, was the military work 
Ip riwr fallino- through that artificial canal into 


the Iffel, and thence into the lakes, which divide the two nations 
of the Frifians, contracted its current near the ifle of Flevus, and 
took the name of that place during the reft of its courfe into the 

But the face of this whole country has been fo changed 
by inundations, that now the whole body of water looks more 
like an irruption of the fea, than the bed of a river. Earn 


ocean. 


infulart 

duobus 


Rbenits in 


fid nominis 


difiinBus, et 


itibus in oceanum iufiucns , ample Bitur , 
procul exibat , olim etiam tenue , pofi 


Dex 


peftatis Jab ido obfiruBum 
mixtas Vahahs 


Sinifiro Mofix 



ripis continebatur. Hodie 


perveniat , varias infulas interfiufiu 



pri 


V 


f 
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fpeciem tranfiit . Ter than Rheno qftium, quod a dextro Ion fits in 
Septentrioucs abit , Drufus apcruit. Nam in Ifalam jflumen per- 
duffits amnis opere militari , fe immergens in lacus, quibus 

Frifiorum nationcs diftinebantur, arBatufque apud Flevum injulam , 
/W eodan acccpto nomine in oceanum ejjluebat . Caterum et hac 
facies locorum ita mutata eft, nt non emitti fuvius,fed contra, 
terras irrupijfe, et, angujio primum ingrejfu, laxare mox fe in 
fpatium ingentis funs videbatur. The bay or gulf mentioned 
by Grotius, is called a lake by Tacitus, and now bears the name 
of Zuiderzee. Heylin, in his Cofmography, gives to the Rhine 
four openings into the fea. The firft is called the Wael, which, 
running through Gelderland by Nimmegen, lofes itfelf in the 
Mites; the fecond, which keeps the name of the Rhine, palfes 
by Arnhem, and thence in a contradted channel to Utrecht, 
and fo through Holland and Leyden. The third, called the 
Leek, takes its courfe through the provinces of Utrecht and 
Holland, and fo into the fea betwixt Dort and Rotterdam. And 
the fourth, called the Yflell, which paffing by the towns of 
Zulphen and Deventer, betwixt Gelderland and Over-Yflell, 
empties itfelf into the ocean near Amfterdam. Heylin, p. 310. 
From thefe accounts it is evident, that the Vahal, or Wael, flowed 
on the weftern fide of Batavia; but which of the other two, 
according to Tacitus and Grotius, or the three, according to 
Heylin, waflied the right hand fide of 'the ifland, remains un¬ 
certain. The commentators are agreed, that the name of the 
ifland, which was probably latinifed by the Romans, implied 
a flat marflvy country; and, to confirm their opinion, they 
obferve that there is at this day, between the Rhine and the 

Leek, a low fwampy diAriel called Betuve. 


(b) The Mattiaci inhabited lands between the Rhine and 

the 
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the Vifurgis (the Weser). Their country was partly in We- 
teravie, and partly in Helfe. Brotier fays, Mattium, their capital, 
is now called Marpurg, and that the fountains (Fontes Mat- 
tiaci) are known by the name of Wis-baden, near Mentz. 

(c) The country where the decumate lands were fituated 
is now called Suabia. During Csefar’s wars in Gaul, the Mar- 
comanni were in polfeffion. In the time of Auguftus, Maro- 

boduus, their king, a brave, politic, and ambitious prince, faw 
that the Rhine was not a fufficient barrier between him and the 
Roman arms. He refolved to feek a new habitation in a more 
remote part of the country. Migrations in Germany were 
attended with little difficulty. They had neither fortified towns, 
nor houfes flrongly built; and all their wealth confifted in herds 
of cattle. Maroboduus, at the head of the Marcomanni, marched 
into Bohemia, and expelled the Boians. Suabia being thus 
evacuated, the neighbouring Gauls were invited by the fertility 
of the foil. A band of adventurers, fuppofed to be the Sequani, 
the Rauraci, and Helvetii, took poffieffion of the vacant lands; 
and, being fubjeds of the empire, they continued to own their 
former mailers, and, as was neceflary in their new fituation, to 

crave the protection of Rome. The Romans, in return, de¬ 
manded a tenth of the produd of the lands. Hence they were 
called decimates. Cicero fays, the whole foil of Sicily is 
decuman. Omuls ager Sicilies decumanus cjl. The tithe of their 
produds was the tribute ufually paid by the provinces that made 
a voluntary fubmiffion to the Romans. Suabia was converted 
by the new fettlers into a Roman province, and, as Tacitus ex- 
prefsly fays, was defended from the incurfions of the Germans 
by a chain of polls. Tacitus wrote his Treatife in the fecond 
confullhip of Trajan. That emperor repaired all the forts ereded 

5 by 
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* » 

The word has been adopted by the French, who call Germany 

by the name of- Almagne, and the Germans, les Ales mans. 

• ’ . A 

See Alfatia Illujlrata, tom. i. p. 174 and 241. 


XXX 


( a ) The territory of the Mattiaci is faid by the commenta- 
:s to have been between the Rhine, the Mayne, the river Sala 


the 


and part of the Hercynian Foreft near the Wefer; now 

» 

countries of Hefle, Thuringia, part of Paderborn, and Fran¬ 
conia. Brotier. fays, that what Casfar, Florus,- and.Ptolemy hav( 
remarked of the Suevi, fhould always be underftood of the Catti 


Leibnitz fuppofes that 


called Catti, from 


fome refemblance in point of agility to a cat, the German 
for that animal being Catte. 


V 


» • 


ll *4 » 

> 


i 


% a 

- 1 

(b) Brotier quotes a pafiage from Vegetius, in which that 
author gives a lively defcription .of the form and ftru&ure of 
body, proper for a foldier. Let the youth intended for a martial 
life have a quick piercing eye, a neck firm artd ereft, an open 
cheft, broad and mufcular Ihoulders, ftrong fingers, a length of 
•arm, the belly not too prominent* legs well fliaped, without fu- 
perfluous fle-fli either on the calf or the foot, well braced with 

iliard and clofe compared finews. Vegetius, lib. i. cap, 6. 




l 2 / 






• ^ t ~ ■ 

(c). This was. an improvement in military difcipline beyond 


the reft of the’Germans 


Roman 


# mh fti'ength; and accordingly Livy fays, it was 
that the republic fucceeded more by her general officers 
the ; , armies; of the commonwealth. . Ut facile apparent 

valldtorcm. quam exercitu rem Romatmn ejfe. , Livy, lib. ii 


Flo- 


V0L.IV 


■ . ^ f * 

fimilar thought with his. ufual brevity: Tanti 


0 




exercitus , 
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by Drufus, and the feveral commanders in Germany. Hadrian 
raifed a rampart, which extended from Neuftadt, on the banks 
of the Danube, over a large trad of country as far as the Neckar, 
near Wimpfen; a fpace of fixty French leagues. This rampart, 
La Bletterie fays, fubfifted in the time of Aurelian, but could 
then no longer withftand the irruption of the German nations. 
Thofe fierce invaders bore down all oppofition, till the emperor 
Probus checked their progrefs, and, in the place of the former 
rampart, which was raifed with wood and turf, built a ftone wall 
to reprefs the enemy. The defign was grand, but it proved 
ineffedual. About the beginning of the third century of the 
Chriftian sera, the Germans began to fee, that, while they fought 
in detached parties, the general intereft was in danger. The 
fpirit of liberty was roufed, and a combination was formed to 
ad with the united vigour of all Germany. Towards the 
Lower Rhine a league was formed under the name of the 
Franks ; a word that fignified freemen. Towards the 
fouthern parts of the Rhine, the people bordering on the decu- 
mate lands, and the ftone wall of Probus, eftablifhed another 
confederation, under the name of Allmanni, importing that 
it was the league of a brave people, all men ; omnes viri. In 
the following verfes of Claudian we find that poet no ftranger 

to the name of the YrcniJis and the Alavuinni, 


__Pavidoque orantes murmure Franci 

Procubuere folo. Juratur Honorius abfens, 

. Imploratque tuum fupplex Alamannia nomen. 

De IV. CoNSULAT. HONORII, V. 447. 


In the time of Dioclefian and Maximin, the wall built by 
Probus was overturned by the German invaders, who poflefled 

p • * 

themfelves of the decumate country, and called it Alamannia. 

The 



i 
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9 

h m 

v 

* 

\ 

Warnefrid’s Hi/lory of the Lombards , b. iii. ch. 7. This practice 
of encouraging the growth of the hair was known to Silius 
Italicus; and accordingly that poet mentions, among the flain in 
one of his battles, a Gaul, who had bound. himfelf by a fimilar 
vow, never to be fhom till he returned victorious from the field 

P 

of battle. 

4 * 

> . ... , ^ . 

* < 9 

• * * . \ 

Occumbit Sarmens, flavam qui poncre vidor 

; . - Cajfariem, crinemque tibi, Gradive, vovebat 

Auro certanteni, et rutilum fub vertice nodum. 

« ' 

■ Bell. Punic. lib. iv. v. 200. 


’ • f 

A modem inftance of this cuftom occurs in Strada’s Kifory of 
the Wars between Spain and the United Provinces. After re¬ 
lating at fome length the charge againft Egmont and Horn, 
with their fentence and execution, the hiftorian adds, that Wil- 

* 9+ 

liam IiUme, one of the counts of Marc, bound himfelf by a 
.barbarian vow (as Civilis the Batavian chief had formerly done 
in his war with the Romans) not to diveft himfelf of his hair, 
till he obtained revenge for the deaths of the two flaughtered 

heroes. Strada, Be Bello Belgico, lib.-yu. p. 338. Grotius 

\ . ~ 

relates the fame event with the brevity of his mafter- Tacitus. 

# • 

Egmont and Horn, he fays, two men no lefs diftinguiffied by 
. their martial exploits than by their illuftribus birth, were brought 

4 

forth at Bruffels as foon as mafs was ended,, and, by order, of the 
duke of Alva, executed on a public fcaffold. Their heads, 

affixed to two high poles, exhibited a public fpe&acle, which 

* " / 

9 

the Dutch beheld with horror, A band of foldiers under arms 

* • ' 

overawed the common people, and controlled their looks, their 




l • 


tears, and their complaints; but, compaffion funk the deeper, 

v 

and revenge took pofleffion of every brave and warlike mind. 

• * 

An incredible multitude gathered round the tombs of the two 


0 0 2 


victim's, 


__y 


i 9 


* 
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notes on the 


i imperator. 


Lib. ii. cap. 18. The value of 


{kill 


of the general. Quintilian 
fays, If we make a fair efti- 


by military 


flouriflied 


day with undiminifhed 


We 


numbers more than other nations; nor are our bodies 

• « 

more robuft than the Cimbrians. We are not richer than many 
powerful monarchies; our contempt of death does not exceed 
that of the barbarians, who have no allurement * to make them 
fond of life. What gives us the advantage, over other nations, 
is the military fyftem eftablifhed by the inftitutions of our an- 


ceilors; 


mitting exc 
by force of 


__ } _of 

>n for war, affiduoufly kept alive by ur 
We conquered more by our manners, tl 

Quintilian, Pro Milite y Declam. iii. ft 14* 


Seftion XXXI. 


(a) Vows of this kind occur in the hiftory of various 


tions. 


chivalry the fame cuftom prevailed, and 
manifeftly owed its origin • to the practice of the Germans, who 
over-ran all Europe. He who undertook a bold enterprife, or 
thirfted for revenge, made a vow never to fleep in a bed, nor. 
take off his clothes day or night, till he had. executed his grand 

n this principle Civilis, the Batavian chief, curtails 

beard as foon as he had performed his promife. 



lern. 


m 


f. 6 r. Lipfius, in his note on that 


paffag 


mentions from the Hiftory 


Langobards fix 


« 1 

Saxons, who furvived the {laughter of their country. 


and bound 


folemn vow, neither to {have 


beards nor cut their hair, till they had 


♦ • 


Suevian 


Brotier 


7 


the fame fad from 

W arnefrid’s, 


A 
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• * 

of Cleves, and part of the bifhopfickof Munfter.- Martial makes 
mention of this people : > -' l ’ 


* • r 


« « 


— • - » - — w 0 - » 

Sic leve flavorurri valeat genus Ufipiorum. , 

• .■ ' ; ^ ■ w • ' ' * ' * «; *• • 1 ;• ' 

- *' • '* • ' v f I > ± \ • : ■ ... T tt .. ■ # ^: * / 

* . Lib. vi. epig. 00, 

• - . . r p. 


* J 

% 

\ * 


% 9 


1 •' 


y . 


• . 4 


i • 


% 1 m 

J r ' i. 


< f V 


• 4 


• % 

calls them Ufipetes\ and. they, he fays, with the Tendheri, 
Iriven by the Suevians from their territories .; and, having: 
red over many regions- of- Germany during a fpaee of 
vears. thev fettled at 1 aft on the banks of the Rhine, near 


the Menapians 
Csefar, b. iv. f. 


on 


both fides of 


0 

Afterwards, in the reign of Auguftus, when 


fide of 


Ufi 


r 

pia'ns and Tenderians fucceeded ito .tl 
many; fuppofed -now I to be the di 
Lipp,; Waldeck,. and.the biftioprick 
Hi/lory -of Tacitus , b. iv.. f. 64, .we fee 


• t 


of 


Mark, 

% 

In the 


gainft 


w 

1 ; 


t • 


• 9 


r- 


/ \ f \ r • 

/-A? • 


» • 


.1 


•1 1 ‘ • • • 


* 9 


* f 




f t 


t • .*■ 


! > i : j L 




# • 


;bl "SeBion 


• •«« 


< « 


i 


(a) : The Bruderians. dwelt between the Rhine, the Xuppia 
ie Lippe), and Amifia (the Ems). The country is now fup- 
fed to be Weftphalia, and Over-Iflel., They entered into an 


alliance ■ with 


chief; and, having in the 


courfe of that war incurred the hatred of their countrymen 


length 


r ft • 


obfervable 


He 


' ft 

: ft ate the ruin of this people as a pofitive fad. 

* 1 . 

1 ♦ 

as a report. That they were ftill a people ap- 

j 4 * 

pears in a letter of Pliny, who wrote in the . time of Trajan. 
The emperor, he tells us-,.decreed, a triumphal ftatue to Veftritius 
Spurinna, who, without the neceffity of coming to an engage¬ 
ment, 


I 

» 
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^ * 

victims, printing kifles on the place, and wafhing it with their 
tears. Numbers vowed to let their hair grow into length, 

4 

and, according to the ancient cuftom, never to fhorten it till 
they revenged that noble blood. Hi duo viri , omnium confefmc 

eminentiffimi , nec minus fattis quam Jlirpe illujires , BruxelH, pojl 

* 

facra Romano ritu pera£ta % loco publico cervices carnifici prabuere. 

t 

Capita aliquamdiu ftiffixa polls , Belgarum in oculis atrox JpeEla- 

culum; et quamquam circumfufa arma vocibus ac prope vultibus 

imminebant , altius animis omnium miferatio , fortiorum etiam ultio 

inf edit; cum incredibilis turbes ofculis et. Jletu fepidchra celebra- 

rentur , alii vero et comas promitterent , prifeum in morem obligato 

\ * 

oris habitu , quern non mutarent , nifi vindicato tarn nobili Janguine , 
Grotius, Annul. b. ii. p. 40. 


/ 


(b) This cuftom of voluntarily putting on a badge of fla- 
very was obferved by the defendants of the Germans in various 

parts of Europe, and in the times of chivalry feems - to have 

• * * ^ 

grown into general ufe. It was then a mark of amorous gal¬ 


lantry. 


In the year 1414, John, duke of Bourbon, to diftin- 


euifti himfelf in the fervice of his miftrefs, afiociated himfelf 

o • 

with fixteen knights and Tquires, who all joined him in:a vow, 

* 

by which they obliged themfelves to wear a ring round their 
left legs on every Sunday for two years; that of the knights to 

be gold, and that of the gentlemen filver. And this they were 

• % 9 , 

to perform till it ftiould be their lot to meet with- an equal 

• • . v 

number of knights and Tquires to engage with them in the tour- 

“ _ f 

nament. Vertot, Memoires de VAcad, des Belles Lettres , vol. ii. 

• * 

P- 595 - 


? : 


Section XXXII. 

* * 

% 

(a) The Uftpii are fuppofed to have occupied the duchy 

of 


♦ 
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of 


The 


barbarians had experienced his courage and his conduit, and 

therefore not only received their king from him, but quietly 

epift. 7. 

Clau- 


fubmitted to their former government. Pliny, lib. ii. 


It is 


mifinformed 


flourifhed 


- 7 * _ 

of the Chriftian azra, in the time of the emperor T heodofius, 

mentions the Bruiterians as a people who, with the reft of the 
German nations, fubmitted to the Roman general. 


____venit accola Sylvse 

Bru&erus Hercynire. 

De IV. Consul. Honorii, v. 450. 


It is {till to be obferved, that neither this paflage in Claudian, 
nor that in Pliny’s letter, has fixed the place where the Brude- 
rians refided. If, according to the poet, they were contiguous 
to the Hercynian Foreft, it confirms what Tacitus fays, that 
they were driven from their territory. Wherever they dwelt, 
there is reafon to conclude that they were ftill a people. The 
report to the contrary feerns to have had no foundation. Eccard 
[De Rebus Francice Orientalise vol. i. p. 3 ° 4 *) f a 7 s > they fettled 
between Cologne and Hefle, and were afterwards engaged in 

the league of the Franks. 


(*) 


territory 


of the Amifia (the Ems), fuppofed to be Lingen and Ofnabrug. 


The Angrivarians bordered on the Vifurgis (the Wefer), where 

at prefent are Minden and Schawenburg. They were alfo 

ealled Angrarii; a word which, Gronovius obferves, according 

to the German etymology, fignifies aggressors. Brotier 

fays, they were afterwards a part of the Saxon nation; and, for 

proof 
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proof of this, he refers to the code of Saxon laws. The fame 
writer adds, that the battle which, in conjunction with the 
Angrivarians, they fought againft the BruCterians, was decided 
on a plain near the canal of Erufus (lee f. xxix. note a)^ and 
the account of that prodigious daughter arrived at Rome in the 


iirft 


Tacitus on this occafion fee m s 


to exult in the deftruCtion of the human fpecies. Above ftxfy 
thoufand of the Germans , he fays, lay dead on the field of battle; 
a glorious fpcclacle for the legions , who beheld that fcene of blood. 
The ambition of the Romans aiming always at univerfal domi¬ 
nion, it was part of their policy to give the name of barbarians 

to the nations that did not tamely fubmit to their victorious 

The combats of their gladiators enured them to blood 

and carnage from their very infancy; and, by confequence, they 


arms. 


fo 


bleed for the ambition of 


vernors of the world. To conquer the proud (debcllare fu- 
perbos) was a Rate maxim, and moral virtue gave way to fierce 

ambition. There is a paflage in Livy not unlike what is faid 

% 

by Tacitus, but not delivered with the fame harfhnefs of ex- 


preffion. 


arofe 


iEqui; each claiming a right to name a commander in chief 


for 


followed 


the confequence was a bloody engagement, in which the good 
fortune of the Roman people deftroyed two armies 


of 


enemy, 


Bine ex certamine , Volfci Equine imperatorem 
darent , feditio , deinde atrox pralium ortum . 



tuna popuh Romani duos hofltum exercitus , hand minus perniciofc 
quam pertinaci certamine , confecit. Livy, lib. ii. f 4 Q * 


J 


SeSlion 
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NOTES ON THE 

SeBion XXXIV. 

* 

(a) It is difficult to fix the refidence of thefe two nations. 
The commentators feem difpofed to affign them the country- 
near the head of the river Lippe; and thence it is thought that 

they removed to the lands evacuated by the Angrivarians and 
Chamavians, when they expelled the Bruaerian nation. They 
feem to have been the fame with thofe whom Velleius Pater¬ 
culus calls the Attuarii: fee Paterc. lib. ii, f. 105. They were 
afterwards part of the Francic league. The nations of inferior 
note, faid by Tacitus to have dwelt in their neighbourhood, are 
fuppofed by Brotier to have been the Anfibarii and Tubantes. 
The former he thinks ffiould rather be called Amfibarii, from 

their vicinity to the river Amifia. 


(b) The Flevus, in the time of. the Romans, was a great 
lake. Germanicus entered it through the artificial branch of the 
Rhine made by Drufus. Annals , b. ii. f. 8. It has been fince 
enlarged by irruptions of the fea, and is now the great gulf 
called Zuyder-Zee. The Lefler Frifians were fettled on the 
fouth-weft fide of the bay, occupying the whole or part of Hol¬ 
land and Utrecht. The Greater Frifians were on the north-eaft 
of the lake or gulf, in the territory now called Groningen, 
extending themfelves along the fea-coaft as far as the river 
Amifia (now the Ems). The name of the Frifians feems to be 
preferred in that of Friesland, the moft northern of the 

United Provinces. 
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Friefland under water. In that flood no lefs than 20,000 per- 
fons loft their lives. Where the pillars of Hercules flood cannot 
now be known with certainty. The extreme point of land, 
where nothing but the open fea lay beyond it, was in ancient 
times faid to be the fpot on which the pillars of Hercules were 
ere&ed. Some of the commentators contend, that the fpot in¬ 
tended by Tacitus was on the coaft of the Frifians; others will 
have it to be the point of the Cumbrian Chersonesus, now 


(d) Drufus was the younger brother of Tiberius, and father 
of Germanicus. See the Genealogical Table of the Cafars , vol. ii. 
No. 79. Hiftory afcribes to him the moft amiable chara&er, 
and every Roman virtue. Though educated at the court of 
Auguftus, he was in fentiment a republican. He commanded 
in Germany, and carried his vi&orious arms as far as the Elbe. 
He impofed a tribute on the Frifians (fee Annals , b. iv. f. 72), 
and, in order to explore the German Ocean, failed as far as 
the point of Jutland : but, the art of navigation being then little 
underftood, he did not venture to proceed farther in that violent 

and tempeftuous fea. 

♦ 

(c) Tacitus, perhaps, alluded to the precept of the philo- 
fopher, who faid, Worjhip God , believe in him , but do not prefume 

to invejligate his nature: Deum cole, atque crede, sed 
NOW QUALRERE. The ancients, fays La Bletterie, thought it 
prefumptuous to enquire too far into the myfteries of nature; 
and the moderns do. not fpare the myfteries of religion. 


Section XXXV. 


(a) The territory of the Chaucians extended froifi the Ems 


Vol. IV. 


Pp 


(Am ili a) 



2 90 


notes on the 


(Amiiia) to the Elbe (Albis), and the German Ocean wafhed 
the northern extremity. The nation was diftinguifhed into the 
Greater and the LefTer, divided from each other by the Vifurgis 

(the We Ter). The foimer dwelt (as appears in 
f. 18 and 19) between the Ems and the Wefer; the latter on 

north-eaft fide of the Wefer, between that river and the 

Plinv. in his Natural Hijlory , lias reprefented the ma- 


Annals 


the 

Elbe. 


colours. He 


ritime inhabitants in lively 
feen the Greater and the Leffer Chaucians, living in a vaft level 

country, which is overflowed twice in the day and night by the 
reflux of the tide, and leaves a perpetual doubt whether it is 

fea or land. Pliny adds, that the wretched inhabitants live on 
the ridge of hills, or in mud cottages, raifed above the high- 
water mark, having no cattle, no milk, and no fruits of the earth. 
Fifh is their only fullenance, and they catch it with lines made 
of flags and fea-weed. Their fuel is the common mud, taken 
up with their hands, and dried rather by the wind than the fun. 
With fire made of this kind of peat, they warm their food and 

their bodies aim oft frozen. The rain-water, colleaed in ditches 
round their huts, is their only drink. 

v \f a nobis geutes Chaucorum , qui Majores Minorefque appellant ur. 

noBiumque ftngularum intervallis , 


Septemtnone 



■) HI meatn, bis dieruni noBiumque 
ejfufus in immafum agitur ocean us, a tern am openen 


rfiam , dnbiumque terra fit , an par 


mans . 


ife 


* 

abafto ft 


tribunalia Jlrufta mambus ad expe- 

Itifhni ajlus cafis ita impofitis. Nqn pecudem his habere , 
ali, ne cum feris quidem dimicare contigit , omni procul 

paliiftri junco fanes neBunt ad pratexenda 


pfeibus rctia ; c apt unique manibus lutum vends magis quam fob 
fee antes : hac terra cibos et rigentia Septemtrione vifeerafua ururit . 

Potus non nif ex imbre fervato ferobibus in vefibulo domus. Pliny, 
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lib. xvi. f. 1. Pliny concludes his account of the Chaucians 

with an obfervation natural in the mouth of a man, who, with 
the "reft of his country, thought that Rome, as miftrefs of the 
world, had a right to give laws to the nations round her, and 
that fubjedtion was the duty of barbarians. II, he fays, that 
wretched people were conquered by the Romans, they would 
call it flavery, and complain of the yoke of bondage. The fad 
is, Fortune fpares fome nations, but her mercy is the fevereft 
punilhment. She leaves them to their mifery. Et be gcntes,fi 

vinccwtur hodic a populo Romano , Jcrvn c fc dicuut. Ita cjl pro- 
feElo: multi s For tuna parcit in pcenam. Pliny, it fhould feem, 
thought luxury a fufficient compenfation for the lofs of liberty : 
he did not refled, that to live under the arbitrary will of man is 
the worft lot of human life, and that independence can make 
barren rocks and bleak mountains Jimle . Lucan diflei ed widely 

from Pliny: Liberty, he fays, fled from the guilt of civil war 
beyond the Tigris and the Rhine, never to return, though often 
fought by the Romans at the rifk of life. In his emphatic man¬ 
ner he calls liberty a German and a Scythian blcj/ing. 


-Fugiens civile nefas, redituraque nunquam 

Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recefiit, 

Ac, toties nobis jugulo qurdita, negatur, 

Germanum Scythicumque eonum ! 

Lucan, lib. vii. v. 432. 


(b) The Chaucians, with their love of juflice and mode¬ 
ration, ftill retained their warlike fpirit. To prevent their in- 


fions 


is 


at 


r 

proper ports. Lucan alludes to thofe garrifons ; but he gives 
people a new name, that of Cayci. 


the 
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Et vos crirngeros bellis arcere Caycos 
Oppofiti. Lib. i. v. 463. 

You too tow’rds Rome advance, ye warlike band. 

That wont the fliaggy Cauci to withftand. 

Rowe’s Lucan, hi. f. 81 1 - 


ScElion XXXVI. 


( a ) 


Cherufcans began near the Wefen 


(Vifurgis), and extended to the Elbe, through the countries now 

called Lunebourg, Brunfwick, and part of Brandenbourg. Ar¬ 
minius, their chief, made head againft the Romans with diftin- 
guifhed bravery, and performed a number of gallant exploits, 
as related by Tacitus in the firft and fecond book of the Annals. 
He was at laft cut off by the treachery of his countrymen, and 
his charader is given in lively colours in the laft fedion of the 
fecond book. Varus and his legions' were deftroyed by the 
zeal and violent fpirit of Arminius, as appears in the fpeech of 
Segeftes, Annals , b. i. f. 58. The long peace, in which the 

vigour of this people funk into floth and indolence, was, per¬ 
haps, occafioned by the death of Arminius; or it might be from 
the time when Germanicus was recalled by Tiberius, and fent 

^ r* a n 


to command the legions in the eaft 


In the time of Auguftus, 


country on the weft fide 


Velleius 


" ’- 7 1 x 

of Drufus, and his wars in Germany. 


(b) This is the only place in which Tacitus makes mention 
of the Fofi. Cluverius and others fuppofe that they were the 
fame as the ancient Saxons. But this opinion does not feem to 
be well fupported. According to Ptolemy, the Saxons inha¬ 
bited the country of Holftein at the entrance of the Cimbrian 

Cherfonefus, 
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Cherfonefus, or Jutland. The name of the Saxons could not be 
mentioned by Tacitus; it was not known till long after his 
time, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, when, in conjundion with 
the Angles, they iffued from their hive, and afteiwaids be¬ 
came matters of Britain. The Fosi were a different people. 
They bordered on the Cherufcans near the Elbe; and, fince we 
find them involved in one common calamity, they were, perhaps, 

fubordinate to that nation. 


Seaion XXXVII. 


(a) 


after 


Jutland 


Holftein. In the confuHhip of Cscilius 


Metellus 


before 


iundion with the Teutones, made an irruption into Gaul, and 

" rt | *1 1 . 1 _ _ a _ _ 


fpread 


folved 
tation 


Italy. They fent a depu- 


to the fenate, demanding an allotment of lands, and in 
return promifing fidelity. It appears in the Epitome of Livy, 
lxv. that, the fenate having refufed to enter into any com- 


Marcus 


marched againft them. The Cimbri ftormed his entrenchments, 
pillaged the camp, and put almoft the whole army to the fword. 
This vidory was followed by the defeat of three more Roman 
generals, who loft their camp, and had their armies cut to pieces. 
Florus does not hefitate to fay, that Rome was on the brink of 
deftrudion, had there not exifted in that age a Marius, to re¬ 
deem the Roman name. That officer had triumphed over 


J 


and his military Ikill 


He 


foot of 


place 
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place- then called Aquas Sextite (now Aix in Provence), and 

gained a complete vidory. Livy fays (Epitome, lxviii.), that 
no lefs than two hundred thoufand of the enemy were llain in 
the adtion. The whole nation perifhed. Florus adds, that 
their king Tiieutobocijus was taken prifonerj and, in the 
triumph of Marius, his immenfe ftature, towering above the 
heaps of warlike trophies, exhibited to the Roman people an 
aftonithing fpedaclc. The Cimbri, in the mean time, palled 
over the Alps, and made a defeent into Italy. They penetrated 
as fiir as the banks of the Adige, and, having crofled that river, 

in fpite of Catulus Ludatius, the Roman general, fpread a ge¬ 
neral panic through the country. They halted near the Po, and 
lent to Marius a fecond time to demand a place for their habi¬ 
tation. Marius anfwercd, that “ their brethren, the Teutones, 
“ already poffefled more than they defired, and that they would 
“ not eafily quit what had been afligned to them. Enraged 
this taunting raillery, the Cimbri prepared for a decifive 
adion. Florus fays, that their vigour was relaxed by the foft 
clime of Italv. The battle was fought, according to Florus, at 
a place called Raudium, on the eaft fide of the liver Leflites, 
which runs from the Alpes Graiae, and falls into the Po. Vic¬ 



tory declared for the Romans. If we may believe Livy, Florus, 
and Plutarch in the life of Marius, above one hundred and 
forty thoufand of the Cimbri perifhed in the engagement. 
Mention has already been made (f. viii. note a) of the beha¬ 
viour of the Cimbrian women, when they faw the vidory in 
the hands of the Romans. They dafhed out the brains of their 
children, and completed the tragedy by deftroying themfelves. 
In this manner ended the expedition of the Cimbri. The 
reader, who defires to fee the hiftory of that tranfadion more 

in detail, will find it related with accuracy and elegance in 

Monf 
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Monf. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p. 22. i he number 

of the Cimbri, and their confederates, the Tcutones, Paid to have 

been deftroyed by Marius in his two engagements, would feem 

incredible, were it not in fome degree explained by Florus, who 
fays, that the whole nation was driven by inundations of the 

fca to feck new habitations in every quarter of the globe. Cum 
terras eorum inundajfet ocean us, novas fedcs toio or be quarchant. 
Florus, lib. iii. cap. 3. Plutarch, in the life of Marius, fays, 
that the number of lighting men was 300,000, befides as great 
a number of women and children. Their native countiy, aftei 

this grand emigration, continued fo depopulated, that, at the end 
of two centuries, when Tacitus wrote this trad:, it had not been 
able to recover itfelf. It was long after that the Angles and 
Saxons ilfued from their northern hive, as Sir William Temple 

calls it, to cftablifh their Anglo-Saxon government in this ifland. 

(b) Oriental defpotifm was not able to lhake the folid 
ftrength of the Roman republic. Parthia was divided by a long 
trad of country, and by the Mediterranean Sea. The brilliant 
fplendour of the Arfacidae might glitter in the eyes of courtiers, 
whole ambition aimed at honours and marks of diftindfon, and 
the people were dazzled by the glory of their monarch. But 
glory, though it is the principle that unites the fubjeds in fup- 
po rt of defpotifm, is weak and powerlefs, when oppofed to the 
virtue of a republic, or the love of freedom that pervades a fierce 
and favage nation. The latter is a paffion implanted by the 
hand of nature; the motives of Haves are all artificial. The 
Germans took up arms in defence of liberty; the Parthians 

fought for the fplendour of the imperial diadem, and, by con- 

fequence, rivetted their own chains. It is true that Craflus and 
1 his 
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his whole army were cut to pieces ; but the Parthians delivere 
hoftages to the Romans, and their princes received their fceptre 
from the hands of the emperor. The Germans made a fiercer 
refiftance. The Cimbrians and the Teutones filled all Italy 

With terror. From that time, during a fpace of more than two 


centuries to 
often at war, with 


the reign of Trajan, Rome and Germany 


were 


victory 


alternate flaughter. 


countrymen 


called by Tacitus the deliverer of his country. Civihs, 

the Batavian chieftain, declared to his people, that Syria, Aha, 
and the oriental nations, inured to the yoke of defpotifm, might 
continue to crouch in bondage; but as to himfelf and the Gauls, 
they were born in freedom. By the death of Varus flavery 


was driven out of 


Thofe 


inflamed the martial fpirit of that adventurei. 


With 


profecuted the war, Tacitus has related in the 

fourth book of his Hiftory. The hiftorian, moll probably, fore- 
faw that German liberty would in the end accompli* the nun 
of the empire: and that foreknowledge, perhaps, extorted from 


offers 


of 


The 


triumph of the Germans happened long after the time of Ta¬ 


citus. In the year of Rome i 


47 6 


Before the end 


Odoacer overturned the weftern empire, and leftjhe M of the 

emperors to languilh in a cattle near Naples, 
of the eighth century Charlemagne, king of the frames, cauieu 

one of his fons to be crowned king of Italy by Pope Adrian, 
and by the rapid progrefs of his arms, proved what Tacitus has 


faid, that German liberty is more vigorous than eaftern defpot¬ 
ifm. See Charlemagne’s Preface to the Salic Law, a monument 
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of antiquity which, Brotier fays, is feldom infpeded even by 
the curious. For that reafon he has given it at length in his 
notes on this fedion of Tacitus. 



The (laughter 


of Craffus and his army is well known: 


revenge 


put to death, and the kingdom was reduced to a lower condi- 


of Ventidius, who gained a complete vidory 


nf 


nefs of that officer’s firft employment: he let out mules for hire, 


afterwards raifed 


umvir. Upon that occahon a. libel was fixed up in the public 
places at Rome, dating, as a kind of prodigy, that the man who 
dreffed mules was made a conful. 


Portentum inufitatum conflatuni eft recens; 

Nam mulos qui fricabat, conful fa£tus eft. 

The vidory obtained by this man (fee Floras, lib. iv. f. 9) 
places the weaknefs of the Parthians in a clear point of view. 
But the lofs of fo many Roman confuls, with their armies, (hews 
the warlike genius of the Germans. Carbo was conful A. U. C. 
640, and was routed by the Cambrians with his whole army. 
Livy, Epitome Ixiii. Lucius Caffius was conful A. U. 647. 
He himfelf was (lain in battle, and his whole army paffed under 
the yoke. Caffar, b. i. f. 12. See Livy, Epitome lxv. 

% 

(d) Marcus Scaurus Aurelius gave battle to the Cimbrians, 
and his army was put to flight. He himfelf was taken prifoner. 
Being fummoned to a confultation held by the enemy, he ad- 
vifed them not to think of paffing the Alps, becaufe the Romans 

A 

were invincible. For that offence Boiorix, a young man of 

Vol. IV. Q^q great 
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ferocity 


Livy, Ep 


Ser- 


Manlius 


defeated 


Livy, 


Epit. Ixvii. Flonis, lib. iii* E 3 


Velleius 


f. 12. 


A. U. 640, and, according 

1 . 1 Z. j. mo lau, -xi ^ 

to Plutarch, in the life of Lucullus, the anniverfary was reckon¬ 
ed among the unlucky days. In order to do juftice to the mar¬ 
tial ardour of the Germans, Tacitus takes care to obferve that 
thefe difafters happened in the heft days of Rome, that is, in the 

time of the republic, ^.efnnul co,filer's cerates rorULO 

— that Auguftus the emperor lolt 

The calamity made fuch an im- 

- 


bjlukf 


V arus 


of 


for 


JL1AU - O’ 

his head againft the wall, and exclaiming, 

RUS, GIVE ME BACK MY LEGIONS. 


a 


ct 


f 0 

j. ~ j* 


Quintilius Va 
S ueton. in Augujlc 


IjJVL mu --- . 

See the fine dcfcription of Germamcus and his army 

a-. « • n . 1. _-_A 


•fmg the field wher 


men lay unburied. 


Annals 


(e) Marius, as 
Teutones and the C 


has been mentioned, triumphed over the 

_ % 


fa) 


(f) 


of Nero 


£ 


Vefpafi 


chief, took the field at the head of 


VillS, tne DcUavicm ‘ — . . . n 

derate army, under a plaufible pretence of promoting the mtereft 

of Vefpafian, but, in fad, to deliver his country and he Ca 
from the Roman yoke. He called himfelf the food of Vrf- 

pafian, while he farm'd the Roman camps and obliged the 

* * _ *. TTp Hrpw many ot 


legions to furrendei 
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the German nations into a confpiracy ; and, acting on every oc- 
cafion with confummate policy, he appears to have learned in 
the fchool of the Romans the art of contending with his matters. 
What he attempted was referved for a later period, and for the 
abilities of William Naffau, who freed the United Provinces from 
the dominion of Spain. See the enterprifing fpirit and the 
gallant exploits of Civilis in the Hiftory of Tacitus, book iv. 
He was, at length, abandoned by the Germans, and, by con- 
fequence, reduced to the neceffity of patching up a peace with 
Cerealis, the Roman general. An impeded account of this 
tranfadion may be feen in what remains of the fifth book of the 
Hiftory, which has buffered by the injury of time. 

Section XXXVIII. 

( a ) The territory occupied by the Suevians was of vaft 
extent, ftretching fouthward from the Baltic to the Danube, and 
eaftward from the Elbe to the Viftula, which was the boundary 
that feparated Germany from Sarmatia. Seveial nations inha¬ 
bited that vaft trad of country. They formed a confederation 
with the Suevians, and, being fo conneded, were called by one 
general appellation. Some diftind ftates were fubjed.to the 
Suevians, and thence derived the name of Suevians. The new 
league that was afterwards eftabliihed took the title of Ala- 

makni (fee this Trad, f. xxix. note (c). The two names 
have been promifcuoufly ufed by hiftorians to fignify the Suevi 
or the Alamanni; and hence the counuy, which, after the de- 
ftrudion of the wall ereded by the emperor Probus, became the 
theatre of war, w r as alternately called Alamannia and Suabia. 

(bJ It fhould feem, from what is here Paid, that the reft of 

the Germans let their hair flow loofely about their head and 

Q^q 2 (boulders. 


1 
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fhoulders. Seneca mentions the ruddy hair of the Germans 
gathered into a knot; but he does not call it a general cuftom : 
he only fays it was not deemed unmanly. Nec rufus crinis et 
coaElus in nodnrri apud Germanos virum dedecet. Seneca, Be 
Ira, lib. iii. cap. 26. Martial, in his firft book (epigram iii.) on 
the public fpedacles exhibited at Rome, talks of the Sicambii 

with their hair collected into a knot: 


Crinibus in nodum tortis venere Sicambri. 

In a paffage already cited from Silius Italicus (f. xxxi. note a) 
that poet mentions the ruddy hair tied up into a knot. Et 

rutilum fab vertice nodum. 


Seftion XXXIX. 


(a) The Semnones 


of 


of Pomerania 


F Silefia. The late king of 
le hiftory of the Semnones 
'randenbourg. 


Pruffia has thrown great light on 

See his Memoirs of the Houfe of 


(b) The belief of a Supreme God, the governor of the uni- 
verfe, has been from the earlieft time common to all nations, 
however rude and barbarous. It is well known to have been 
the perfuafion of the Scythians, from whom the Germans de¬ 
rived their origin; and it is alfo known that the Scythians 
offered human facrifices. Accordingly we find the Semnones 
addided to the fame barbarous rites. The old treatife of Ice¬ 
landic mythology, entitled the Edda, fhews that the Scandina¬ 
vians believed in a Supreme Deity, “ the author of eveiy thing 

« that exifts; the eternal, the ancient,, the living and awful 

« Being; 
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« Being; the fearcher into concealed things, the Being that 


« never changeth.” See Mallet’s Northern Antiquities , vol. 1. 
p. 78. That the Americans believed in a God and a future 
Bate, appears in Charlevoix and other travellers. ' This concur¬ 


ring opinion 


obferved 


there never was a people fo rude, fo favage, and fo funk in igno¬ 
rance, as not to be imprefled with the idea of a fupreme all¬ 
ruling mind. The conceptions of men are, indeed, grofs and 
extravagant; but ftill all acknowledge a fuperior Being, and a 
divinity that ftirs within them. Nulla gens tam fera , 


nemo 


opinio 


Multi de diis prava fentiunt : omnes tamen effe vi 
divinam arbitrantur. Tufcul. Shtaftion. lib. i. f. 13 


ScElion XL. 


(a) 


Lrds are fuppofed, in the time of Auguftus, 
country now called Lunenbourg and Mag- 

debourg, on the weft fide of the Elbe. Velleius Paterculus fays, 
they were fubdued by Tiberius, when he commanded in Ger¬ 
many, and that they were a people that exceeded even German 

gens etiain Germand ferocitate fe~ 

lib. ii. cap. 106. Suetonius (Life of Au- 

# 

: driven beyond the Elbe. It is 
erwards recovered their ftrength, 


ferocity. Frafti Langobardi ; 


rocior. 


Veil 




fince 


we 


find 


flourifhing 


784 


jnagne 


Their code of laws is preferved by Lindenbrogius. 
Tacitus has made no mention of the Burgundians, perhaps be- 
caufe they were in his time of little or no confideration ; though 


irrup 


poflefled 


8 


them, 4 
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them, is to this day called the province of Burgundy. The 

Burgundian laws are full extant. 

With regard to the feven nations here enumerated, 
there are no lights of hiftory to guide us at this diftant period. 
Brotier fuppofes that the Reudignians dwelt in what is now 

* 1 1 rni _ o frVnnlrc 


(b) 


Mecklenbourg 


\\ 


Mecklenbourg, near 


a river which, after 
The Varinians are 


generally thought to have occupied the 


Mecklenbourg 


“ prefent. The Eudofians, the Nuithones and Suardonians are 
almoft loft in the mills of antiquity. The Angles are better 


known, 
the fifth 


of Holftein 


Slefw 


of 


uriiam, rtuu, vjj .o . . . 

part of the ifland, immortalized the glory of their nation. 

(c ) As Tacitus is here fpeaking of the adoration paid to a 
o-oddefs by the feveral nations whofe names have been enume¬ 
rated, it is not probable that, in latinizing a barbarous word, he 

a mafculine termination. The text fays, Her- 


fhould give it 


cjt, Terrain Mali 


So, it feems, the word 


hands in all the manuferipts; and yet, it may be prefumed, that 
the author wrote Hertham. The name in all the northern 
lanmia^es fignifies earth; in the ancient Gothic, airtha ; m the 

0 ^ - * . f •_ _ T?_A Spa 

Anglo-Saxon 

Northern Antiquities , vol. 1. p. 9 2 


ear the, ertha , bertha ; in Englifii earth. 


The worfliip of Mother 

Earth”has been' common in all unenlightened nations. We read 
in a Latin hiftorian, that a tremor of the earth being felt when 
two armies were in the heat of battle, Scmpronms, the Roman 

cllj 


i 
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general, bound himfelf by a vow to build a temple, to the god- 
defs. Trcmente inter pralium campo , Ttllurem deam promijja 
ade' placavit. Floras, lib. i. cap. 19. The deity that prefided 
over the air and the elements, was fuppofed to be the father 
of all, and the earth the mother. This is clearly exprefled by 

Lucretius: 

Poftremo pereunt i mb res, ubi eos Pater -ZEther 
I n gremium Matris Lerrai prxcipita\it. 

Lib. iv. 251. 


The fame author, in another place, deferibes thofe two parents 
producing corn and fruit, and the whole human race. 


Omnibus ille idem Pater eft, unde alma liquentes 
Humorum guttas cum Mater Terra reccpit, 

Fccta parit nitidas fruges, arbuftaque Ineta, 

Et genus humanum. Lib. ii. 991. 


This idea of a creative power was not confined to Greece 


and 


of 


of the ancient Syrians, that the Supreme Being, or celeftial God, 
had united with the earth to produce the inferior deities, man, 
and all other creatures. Upon this was founded that veneration 
they had for the earth, which they confidered as a goddefs. 
They called her Mother Earth, and the Hertha of the 
Germans was the fame as Frica , or Frea , the wife of Odin, 
mother of the gods: {he was alfo known under the name of 
Astagood, or the goddefs of Love ; a name not veiy remote 
from the Astarte of the Phoenicians; and under that of Goya, 
which the ancient Greeks gave to the earth. The Father of 
the gods and Mother Earth were called by fome of the 

Scythian nations Jupiter and Apia ; by the Thracians, C< 


2 


# 

and 
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and Bendis ; by the inhabitants of Greece and Italy, Saturn 
and OPS. Antiquity is full of traces of this worfhip, which was 
formerly univerfal. The Scythians adored the earth as a god- 
defs, wife of the fupreme God ; the Turks celebrated her in 
their hymns, and the Perfians offered facrifices to her.” North¬ 
ern Antiquities , vol. i. p. 91 and 95. A felHval in honour of 
Mother Earth was inftituted by the Scandinavians, and 

fixed at the firft quarter of the fecond moon of the year. Mallet 
fays, they facrificed to the goddefs the largeft hog they could 
eet. That the fame worlhip was paid by the rude inhabitants 
of Italy, we have the authority of Horace in the Epiftle to 

Auguftus. 


Tellurem porcoj Sylvanum piabant. 


(d) 


Tacitu 


V^lUVCllUO pvtcco,.-- • e 

15 ifle of Rugen, which is in the Baltic fea, on the coaft o 
Pomerania. He mentions a foreft on the ifland, in the midft of 
which was a vaft lake, always an objed of fuperftition. La 


He! mold us, a writer of the twelfth 


tury, , 

miflionaries converted the natives, and built a church. 

Chriftian religion did not long prevail. 


the centre of paganifm, till the 


But the 


iflanders 


banifhed 


church into 


for their pagan worlhip. And yet, as 


afterwards 


Tacitus places this ifland in the ocean, and 
mentions the Rugians (fee f. xliii.), without afcribing to them 

the fame religious rites, it is more likely to have been the ifle of 

0 ^ f 1 _ l"L 4-Vv ^ TTlVva 


Heiligeland 


Uhlhiunoii.-, - . , , . 

The Angles (from whom our Englilh anceftors derived t eir 
name! were feated on this coaft; and Arnkiel hath fhewn ' 


• f 
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in great veneration 

“'Land.” See Pel 


im 


acient Germans held this ifland 

Heiligeland fignifies “'Holy 

<re des Celtes, tom. ii. chap. 18. 

the ifle in queftion was Zealand; 

Northern 


but it is, after all, not very certain or important 
Antiquities , vol. i. p. 93* 


SeElion XLT. 

% 

(a) We are now entering on what may be confidered as 
the third part of this Treatife. In the firft the author has given 
a ftriking pidure of the general manners of the whole nation, 
confidered as a people living under the influence of the fame 
rough northern climate. From the beginning of feftion xxviii. 
he has traced the feveral Hates from the head of the Rhine, in 
the country of the Grisons, along the weftern fide of Germany 
to where it branches off, and forms the ifle of Batavia. From 
that place Tacitus has traced the feveral nations to the Elbe, and 
alone: the coaft of the Baltic to the Viftula, the eaftern boundary 

In this third divifion of the work he purfues 


of Germany. In this third 
the courfe of the Danube, as long as it divides Germany from 
the Vindelici, from Noricum, and Pannonia. He then follows 
the eaftern fide of the country, where a chain of mountains, or, 
as he expreffes it, mutual fear draws the line of feparation from 
Dacia and Sarmatia. In this geographical chart, the firft nation 
that occurs is that of the Hermundurians, who occupied a 


country of prodigious extent, at firft between the Elbe, the river 
Sala, and Boiemum (now Bohemia), which became the territory 

of the Marcomanni, when that people expelled the Boians, and 
fixed their habitation in the conquered country. In the time 
of Tacitus the Hermundurians poflefled the fouthern part of 

Germany, and, being faithful to the Romans, were highly fa- 
Vol. IV. R r voured. 
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voured. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius they entered into a 
league with their countrymen, and met with a total defeat. 
The colony in the province of Rhsetia (the county of the rt- 
fons), where they enjoyed a free intercourfe, was moll probably 
Augusta Vindelicorom (now Aufbourg). V.ndehca was 
a part of Rlistia. The liberty of palling and re-palling within 
the limits of the empire, without a guard to watch their mo¬ 
tions which was granted to the Heonundurians, was a great 
mark of confidence. The like indulgence was not extended 
to other nations, as may be feen in the complaint of the Ger¬ 
mans to the Ubians, then inhabitants of the Agnppinian colony: 
The earth, they fay, the light of heaven, rivers and cities are 

barred againll us; and, to the difgrace of men bom to the u e 
of arms, we are obliged to approach the walls of your city de- 
fencelefs, naked, in the cuftody of a guard, and even for this a 
price is exacted. Ut, quod contumeliofms cjl vim ad anna natis , 

inernes , ac propi nudi , fib at/lode el pretio coiremm. See B,Jl. 


b. iv. f. 64. 


(b) Tacitus is fuppofed, in this place, to be guilty of a geo¬ 
graphical miftake. The fource of the Elbe is in Bohemia, 
among the mountains that feparate that country from Sileha. 
Bohemia, as will be feen in the following fedion, was, after the 
expulfion of the Boians, inhabited by the Marcomanni. It 
fhould, however, be remembered that the Hermundurians ferved 
in the’army of Maroboduus, in his expedition againft the Boians, 
and, perhaps, were rewarded with an allotment of lands in that 
port of Bohemia where the Elbe takes it's rife. If fo, Tacitus 
has made no miftake. There is a river, called the Egra, which 
rifes in Suabia, and this, it is fuppofed by fome of the commen¬ 
tators TacituS confounded with the fource of the Elbe; a river 
' ’ more 
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more known by the victories of Drufus and Tiberius, than by 
any difcoveries made by the Romans fmce the days of thofe 
two commanders. 


SeEllon XLII. 

(a) The Narifcans occupied the country between Bohemia 
and the Danube, which is now part of Bavaria. 

(b) The Marcomannians, before they took pofleflion of 
Boiemum, or Bohemia, are faid to have inhabited the country 

near the Danube, now called the duchy of Wirtemburg in the 
north part of the circle of Suabia. They derived their name 
from the circumftance of their being fettled on the borders of 
Germany, the word Marc fignifying a frontier or boundary. 
The Quadians occupied Moravia and part of Auftria; in the 
time of Tacitus, a brave and warlike people, butj in the reign 
of Valentinian and Valens, a nation of little confequence. 
See Ammianus Marcellinus, b. xxix. ch. 15. 

• (c) Maroboduus was king of the Marcomannians. For an 
account of him, and his alliance with the Romans againft Armi- 
nius, fee Annals , b. ii. f. 46 : and fee Velleius Paterculus, who 
fays, that this prince, a barbarian by his birth, not by his talents, 
was able to fubdue the neighbouring hates, or by conventions 
to reduce them to fubjedtion. Maroboduus , natione magis quam 
rations barbarus,fnitimos omncs out bello domult , out conditionibus 
fui juris fecit. Lib. ii. f. 108. He was attacked afterwards by 
Gatualda at the head of a powerful army, and driven from his 
throne. He fled for refuge into Italy, and dived a hate prifoner 
at Ravenna during a fpace of twenty years, forgetting all his 
former dignity, and growing grey in di-fgrace and mifery. An- 

R r 2 nals f 
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f. 63. With regard to Tudrus, the other prince 


mentioned by Tacitus,, nothing is known at present. 


(d) 


We are told by Tacitus that it was the policy 01 Rome 


With this 


to make even kings the inftrunjents of her ambition, 
view, the emperors difpofed of fceptres whenever an occafion 
offered itfelf; and accordingly Tiberius, to keep in fubjeflion a 


Vannius 


over them. Annals , b. ii. f- 63. 

was afterwards attacked by the 
Claudius 


When 


Hermundurians 


emperor 


promife the German king a fafe retreat, if the infurgents 
. • a Annals K Y?5 f -in. We read in Dio, 


prevailed againft him. 
b. Lxvii. that the Lygians, haraffed in Myfia 

fent their ambaffadors to folicit the protedion 


therefore fent 


o 


WV * * —-Q 

flender force, but privately affifted 




fupply of money 


Seflion XLIII. 

(a) Hiftory has not left materials for an accurate account 

of the four nations here enumerated. The commentators, how¬ 
ever affign their territories in the following manner. The 
Marfignians dwelt on the north-eaft of Bohemia, near the Via- 
drus (now the Oder), which rifesin Moravia, and runs throug 
Silefia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania into the Baltic. The 
Gothinians inhabited part of Silefia and Hungary. The Gfians 
bordered on the laft people, and extended as far as the Danube. 
The Butians were fettled near the Krapack Mountains, and the 

fipurces of the Wftula. 

(b) Ptolemy mentions iron-mines in or near the country 
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of the Quadians 


Gothinians laboured in thofe 


had therefore, fays Tacitus, more reafon to be afhamed of their 
fubmiffion. This is well explained by Erneft, the German editor: 


of 


4 


The anfwer of Solon to Crcefus, king of Lydia, is well known : 
The people, he faid, who have moft iron, will be matters of 
all your gold. The Gothinians did not underhand that plain 

I 

and obvious truth. 


(c) Thefe are the mountains between Moravia, Hungary, 
Silefia, and Bohemia. 


(d) The nation of the Lygians inhabited part of Silefia, of 
Pruflia, and Poland as far as the banks of the Viftula. They are 
mentioned by TaGitus, Annals , b, xii. f. 29. 


cannot be Rated 


(c) The fituation of thefe feveral 
with any degree of certainty. Brotier, and other learned critics, 
place them in Silefia, Brandenbourg, and Poland, between the 

Viadrus (the Oder) and the 

tators will have it, that the v 


Viftula 


of 


Silefh 


people called the Elysjans. The etymology feems to be 
ftrained, and how it is fupported does not merit further en¬ 
quiry. 


(f) It has been obferved (f. ix. note a), that the Greeks 
and Romans amufed themfelves with a difcovery of their own 
deities in the various obje&s of fuperftitious veneration among 
the 'barbarous nations, which their arms had overawed or con¬ 
quered. The Romans worfhipped Caftor and Pollux, as two 

ftars propitious to mariners: Horace calls them Fratres Helena , 

Lucuia 
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Lucida fydera ; but it is not probable that the Naharvalians ever 
heard of the Roman mythology. During a floral they faw 
meteors and glittering lights on the fails and mails of fhips. 
Confidering thole exhalations as the forerunners of an approach¬ 
ing calm, they deified that phenomenon, and paid their adora¬ 
tion to it. Seneca has defcribed it with exadlnefs : in floims, 
he fays, Caftor and Pollux fhine like Ears on the fails of the 
veffel, and the mariners then conceive that they are favoured by 
thofe deities. In magna template apparent quafi piles velo infi- 
dentes: adjuvariJe turn periclitantes exiftimant Pollucis et Capris 
nutnine. Sen. Natural. lib. i. f. i. The Naharvalians, 

who dwelt near the Baltic, were well acquainted with this ignis 
fatuus , and called it, in their own language, by the name of 
Jlp, or Alp, which, according to Keyfler (fee his Celtic Anti¬ 
quities J, is Hill the term among the northern .nations for the 
genii of the mountains. Tacitus, it is moft likely, changed the 
word to Alois j but that the Greek and Roman Caftor and 
Pollux entered into the idea of rude barbarians, is a fuppofition 
too improbable. The Germans worfhipped, as Caefar fays, thofe 
objects of fight by which they were benefited; they faw the 
operations of nature, and thought them the immediate effed of 
a deity prefiding in that department. The Greeks and Romans 
did the fame. When they found among barbarians a god of 
war, a god of thunder, or a goddefs of love, they found their 
own divinities, and made their religion univerfal. The late 
Dr. Mufgrave, in his Difiertation on the Grecian Mythology, 
was aware of this national vanity, and, accordingly, obferves that 
the Greeks were fagacious enough to find out their own gods 
in Perfia, notwithftanding the known contrariety of the two 
religions. The Perfians, we are told, worfhipped Jupiter 

under the name of Orcmasdes ; Hades under the name of 

Arima- 
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Arimanius; and Venus under the name of Mitra. It 
was the fame with refpedt to the Romans and the Gauls. The 
many peculiar fuperftitions of the druids were fo totally foreign 
to all that we know of the Romans, as to preclude every idea 
of one nation having borrowed from the other. Yet Caefar 

does not hefitate to fay, that the Gauls worfhipped Apollo, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva ; meaning, as may be fup- 

pofed, certain gods correfponding in their attributes to thofe fo 
denominated by his countrymen. 7’he gods of Scandinavia 
were in later times confubftantiated, in like manner, with the 

gods of Latium; but no one will pretend that their Woden, 
'Thor, and Frica were copies of Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Venus. And yet when the Goths came to intermix with the 
Romans, they found refemblance enough between their gods to 
tranflate each of thofe words by the other ; and this cuftom 
appears fo univerfal, that we have no other way of rendering 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday into Latin, but by 
calling them Dies Mercurii, Jovis, and Veneris. See 
Mufgrave on the Gracian Mythology , p. 13—15. Hence we 
may conclude, that though Tacitus finds Castor and Pollux 
among a race of 
withftanding, nothing more than fome of the attributes of thofe 
mythological deities, whom a grols and ignorant people worfhip¬ 
ped under the name of Alff, or Alp, changed by the Roman 
author into the w r ord Alcis. But it is obfervable, that Tacitus 
throws from himlelf what is faid in the text of Castor and 
Pollux, fince he adds exprefsly, that he follows the Roman 
interpretation : interpret a done Romano, Cajlorcm Pollucemauc me- 
inorant. Whoever is defirous to have a clear idea of the Ger¬ 
man and Scandinavian gods, will find a full account in the 
Northern Antiquities , vol. i. cli, 6 ; as alfo in Schedius, Dc Bits 

- Gcrmanis . 


favages bordering on the Baltic, it was, not- 
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Germanh. It is evident in Verftegan’s Briti/b Antiquities, that 
the German and other northern nations worlhipped the Sun 
and Moon, whence were derived Sunday and Monday j and 

alfo Tuisto, Woden, Thor, Frica or Frea, and Seater, 

called Saturn by the Roman writers; and thence we have 
Tuefday, Wednefday, Thurfday, Friday, and Saturday, formed 
in regular fucceffion, from the deities above enumerated. In t at 
rude fyftem of theology, the national vanity of the Greeks an 
Romans found Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, and ther eft. See this 

Trad, f. ix. note (a). 


(a) The cuftom of painting the body has been in general 
ufe'among all favage nations, for ornament as well as terror in 
the day of battle. Csefar Ciys, the Britons in general paint 

_ .... 1 1 _ fl 4 -V, /=> Tlr i n nnn 


makes them look dreadful 


Book v. f. 


fkin 

* 

The elder 


f. i] mentions the fame cuftom 


4 ' 

cians and Sarmatians. 


noft fuperfluou 
of Caledonia, v 


UlUKJLIOy - . . ,j 

from the cuftom of painting their bodies and their fhields. 
an account of the fame prafllce among the tribes of North 
rica fee Creuxius, Hijior'm Canadenfis , p. 70. 


For 


(h) The Gothones dwelt near the mouth of the Viftula, in 

part of Pomerania and the north-weft of Poland. If they were not 
the fame as the Goths, who will be mentioned hereafter, they 

were, raoft probably, in alliance with that famous people. 


fi) The Rugians were fituated on the Baltic ftiore. The 

town of Rugenwald and the ifle of Rugen are fubfiftmg 

memorial? of this people and their, name. The Lemo.vians. were 

in 

1 
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in the neighbourhood of the Rugians on the coaft of the Baltic, 
near the city of Dantzig. Hiftory has recorded the exploits 

of the Heruli, who afterwards inhabited the territory of the 
M-mentioned people, and were the fir ft of the Germans who, 
under Odoacer, eftabliflied themfelves in Italy ; but with re¬ 
gard to the Rugians there are no lights to guide us. 


Setlion XLIV. 

(a) The Suiones occupied Sweden, and the Danifli iftes 
of Fumen, Langland, Zeeland, &c. From them and the Cam¬ 
brians iftued forth the Norman race, who carried the terror of 
their arms through feveral parts of Europe, and at length took 
poflefticn of the fertile province in France, which derived from 
thofe adventurers the prefent name of Normandy. The Goths, 


the Vi 


and Ostrogoths overturned the Roman 


empire, and took the city of Rome, which had vainly pre- 


itfelf 


ipitoli immobile fa 


of 


Viligoths are ftill extant, but they have not the (implicity of 
the German laws. The Suiones are laid by Tacitus to have 
dwelt in the ocean ; ipfo hi oceano. Scandinavia (the ancient 
name of Sweden and Norway) was fuppofed to be an ifland. 
Pliny fays, that the Baltic Sea (which he calls Codanus Sinus) 
is fdled with a number of Blands, of which Scandinavia is the 
laigeft; but no more than a Imall portion ot it was known to 
the Romans. Pliny, lib. iv. f. 13. 


(b) The naval force of the Suiones was for a long time con- 
fideiable. Their defeendants in the eleventh century had the ho¬ 
nour of framing the code of nautical laws, which were publifhed 

at Wisby, the capital city of the ilk of Gothland. T he North 
Vol. IV. S s Amc- 
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form. The extre- 


American trioes uuuu mui ^—- 

m ities terminate in two fharp points, fo that, in order to go back- 

,_u. ^ oKnntrP offices. He who remains 


ward,the canoemeu uav. wJy to change offices 
behind fteers with his oar. All the canoes, the fmalleft not ex¬ 
cepted,’ cany fail, and with a favourable wind make twenty 

leagues a day. Charlevoix, letter xii. 

(c) The love of money is here affigned as the caufe of 
that ftate of flavery in which the Sniones were content to live. 
The obfervation is worthy of Tacitus, who, upon this occafion 
called to mind the good old republic, and knew that the great 

revolution that happened, was occafioned by a tota c ange 

. r ,• . ■ _vifTipc in the room 


of and 
Adam 


9 

Vs a proof of 

(EcckfiaJUcal Hijl 


temple built at Ubfola (now Upfal), not far from the cities of 
fiiftona and Birca. The temple, he fays, is richly adorned 


Si&ona and Birca. —x ' • , . . » 

with gold, and the people worlhip the Hatties of t eir prmcipa 

gods. Thor Is feated on a couch, with Woden on one f , 

and FricA on the other. Stockholm, the prefent capital of 

Sweden, role out of the ruins of the two ancient cities of Mona 

Id Birca. The crown among the Sniones is laid by the learned 

to have been hereditary, not eledive; and this feems to 
fairly inferred from an arbitrary government that knew no 

J . •_fnnmniion. 


Seflion XLV. 


The Frozen Ocean, which begins in latitude 81, can 

icarce De deemed navigable. That this fea was meant by Ta¬ 
citus is by no means certain. It Is more probable that he had 

CUUi. is^j _ r ., p -R n Tf ir Sea. With 


fcarce 


6 


the 
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the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, which are frozen every winter, 
and, confequently, impracticable to mariners. 

(b) It is well known that in the northern climates, the fun, 
in fome latitudes, is above the horizon during the four-and- 
twenty hours; in others ftill more to the north, an entire month, 
and at the Pole full fix months. Aftronomy was not well un- 
derftood in the davs of Tacitus: hence the idea of the fun 

J 

emerging out of the lea, and the horfes of the_god being vifible. 
Tacitus has given a poetical defcription, like that in Juvenal 
(fat. xiv. v. 280), which mentions the fun hiffmg in the Her¬ 
culean gulf. 

Audiet Herculeo ftridentem gurgite folcm. 


(c) The ancients thought that the ocean was the boundary 
of nature, and that no land lay beyond it. Thus Curtius, fpeak- 
ing of the Indian Ocean, fays, that Nature can proceed no 
further. Ne Naturam quidem longius pojfe procedere. Lib. ix. 
f. 28. He afterwards talks of Alexander’s entering that fea, 
which Nature defigned as the utmoft limit of the habitable 
world. Licebit dccurrere in illnd mare , quod rebus bumanis ter - 
minum voluit ejfe Natura. Lib. ix. f. 8. 

(d) The iEftyans inhabited the kingdom of Pruffia, Samo- 
gitia and Courland, and the palatinate of Livonia. La Bletterie 
is of opinion that they were called iEsTYi from the word Est, 
becaufe they were fituated on the ealtern fide of Germany, on 
the borders of the Suevian Ocean, or the Baltic Sea. Their 
language bore an affinity to the Britifli, becaufe the people, lying 
contiguous to Sarmatia, retained the Scythico-Celtic dialed, 
which was for a long time in ufe among the Britons. 

S s 2 (d) Fre^, 
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and divers 


* ^ 

of Afia, Africa, and even America; but Hart 
the Hiflory of the PruJJian Amber , treats al 
fables,- and denies amber to be found anv when 


Silefia 


Jutland, Holftein 


of 


» , • ..M 

# % 

where the amber gathered on the coaft yields that prince a hand- 
fome revenue. See Chambers’s Dictionary, verbo Amber. 


(f): Naturalifts are much divided as to the origin of amber , 

* % 

and -to what clafs of bodies it belongs; fome referring it to the 


I 


vegetable, others to the mineral, and fome even to the animal 
kingdom. Its natural hiftory, and its chemical analyfis, afford 
fomething in favour of each opinion. Some have imagined it 
a concretion of the tears of birds, or the urine of certain hearts; 

# 4 , * * * 

and others, a congelation formed in the Baltic Sea, or in foun¬ 
tains, where it is found fwimming like pitch. On the other 

• / ' 

hand, it is fuppofed by many to be a- bitumen trickling into the 
fea from fubterraneous fources, and, when concreted, thrown 
afliore by the waves. This laft opinion feems now to be dis¬ 
carded. Many contend, that it is produced in Pruflia by mix- 
ing with the vitriolic falts abounding in that country, and, its 

4 * 

fluidity being fixed, it congeals into what we call amber. The 
chemifts are as much divided as the naturalifts : fome of them 
refer it to the clafs of fulphurs or bitumens, while'Others contend 
that it is of the vegetable kind, from its refolving into the fame 

s 

m • * 

principles with vegetables; viz. water, fpirit, fait, and oil. See 

♦ 

Chambers’s Dictionary. To decide between fo many contend¬ 
ing parties is not the bufmefs of thefe annotations; but that 
amber is not a mineral or fubterraneous fubftance, may be in- 
ferred from the fpiders, ants, and bees, and other infe&s, which 


I 
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ON THE 


(d) Frea, or Frica, was 
gods 


of 


Northern 


ics , and £ xi. note (c). Brotier 

fays^ that veftiges of their fymbolic reprefentation are ft ill fub- 
fiftino- in Sweden, where the peafants, in the month of February 

v r /i ^ 4 


feafon 


ufe them in fuperftitious ceremonies. 


Eccard, De Rebus 


4 ° 9 


(') 

> 


was 



ii. £ 3) agrees 
the Germans 


S le I l 


a 


word 


fr 


found 


iflands of 


of thofe iflands, remarkably produdive, was known by 


of Glejfc 


Greeks uled the word el chi rum for 


fubftance 


of ElectRIDES j but, confounding 


(now 
ers of 


tne veiicuau&j vvmi 7 

Sarmatia, and were the conveyers of amber into Italy, t rey 

' - - 1 a _*-1-, ott mnr*n. 


fly 


cixunv-v-'m*/ —ri- 1 

admired, was gathered on the banks of the Er.danus, now the 
Po. Adopting that miftake, the poets feigned that the Mere 
of Phaeton were converted into poplars, and that their tears, 1 - 
tilling through the pores of the trees, formed the concretion, 
which ferved to embellifli the drefs of the Roman ladies. 

% * * 

• * 

' t 

* ♦ 

* • 

Inde fluunt lachrymx j ftillataque foie rigefeunt 

De ramis eleftra novis, qua lucidus amms 

Excipit, et nuribus mittit geftanda Eatinis. 

Metamorph. lib, ii. v. 364. 


* 

> • 

r 

* 

Authors make mention of other places, befides the banks of 


where amber is gathered 5 fuch as the coaft of M 


and 
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are almoft univerfally found in the tranfparent body. Pope, m 
his fatirical ftyle, has faid, 

Prettv in amber to obferve the forms 
Of hairs, and draws, and dirt, and grubs, and worms; 

•.1 .. * —/m* rn rP 


I jiui* ••••— ' 

The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


Mar 


removed the wonder. He tells us, in three beautuu, eptgrams 

that amber is a diffillation from the branches of the poplar ; that 

•_• onrl afterwards. hara- 


afterwards 


m its nuia uaic u - ' a 

ening into a folid fubftance, inclofes them in a tomb that en¬ 
hances their value. The claffical reader will, perhaps, be pleated 
,o find Martial’s elegant verfes inferted in this place. The hrtt 

is on a bee inclofed in amber: 

Et latet, et lucet Phaetontide condita gutta, 

Ut videatur apis neftare claufa fuo: 

Dignum tantorum pretium tulit ilia laborum, 

Credibile eft ipfam fic voluifle mori. 

Lib. iv. epig- 32. 


The fecond defcribes a viper caugbt in the tranfparent fubftance, 
where it has a nobler tomb than Cleopatra. 

Elentibus Heliadum ramis dum vipera ferpit, 

Fluxit in obftantem fuccina gemma feram. 

Qux dum miratur pingui fe rore teneri, 

Concreto riguit vin£ta repente gelu. 

Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, fepulchro, 

Vipera ft tumulo nobiliore jacet. 

Lib. iv. epig. 59. 

The third epigram defcribes an ant entombed in the fame 


manner; 


Dum 
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Dum phaetontea formica vagatur in umbra, 
Implicuit tenuem fuccina gutta feram. 

Sic modo quse fuerat vita contempta manente, 
Funeribus fada eft nunc pretiofa fuis. 


Whether Martial 


Lib. vi. epig. 15 


phyfical knowledge may 


hill 


be matter of doubt; but a late writer (Formey, of the Academy 
at Berlin), who purfued his enquiry with unwearied diligence, 
has concluded, not without probability, that amber is a fluid that 

oozes from pine and poplar trees. 


(g) The Sitones, according to Brotier and others, were the 


N orway 


a 


people included in the general name of the Suevian nation, an 
idea may be formed of the vaft extent of that prodigious terri- 


tory, reaching ire 
flavery, to which 
manner of Tacitus 


Baltic to the Danube. 


of 


flaves in a land of freedom 


▼ ■ m - -w-- 

funk beneath the ufual debafement of fervitude, becaufe they 
endured the galling yoke of a female reign. Tacitus 


makes 


true 


that reflection in the 
knew that it was the policy of his country 

fex to intermeddle in any department of 
at Rome were, during their whole lives, fubjeCt to the authority 

of their fathers, their hufbands, or their brothers. From the 


The ladies 


Tarquin 


There 


or employment of the hufband, was annexed to the wife, 
were no terms in the Latin language to fignify fenatrcfs, ditta- 
trejs , or even emprefs. When the fathers were willing to lavifh 
titles and dignities on Livia, the mother of Tiberius, that politic 

prince 
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prince reftrained their zeal by reminding them, that it was a 
Hate maxim not to be prodigal of honours in favour of women. 
jhmals, b. 1. f. 14- Frcinlhcmius, who, in his fupplcment to 
Livy has given a dcfcription of Germany, is angry with 1 acitus 
for the opinion which fo pointedly profcribes a female reign. 
He fays (b. civ. f. zi) that, in the time of Tacitus, Norway was 
governed by a queen diftinguill.ed by her fp.r.t of enterpnle. 
He adds, chat there has been a fucceffion of other heroines, who.e 
wifdorn, magnanimity, and warlike achievements the glory o 
the proudeft monarch has not been able to furpafs.. But rein- 
lliemius, it Ciould be remembered, was hiftonographei to 
Chriftina, Queen of Sweden, and his work is dedicated to his 

p„oyal miftrels. 


ScflioJi XLVI. 


(a) The 

nlans, and io called 


of 



-- J 

nians, and lo cancu uy Pliny, dwelt on the eaten fide of 
Germany, and extended as far as the iflaiul now called Itema, 
which is formed by the branches of the Danube, near the 1 on to 
Sea The territory of the Vencdians, a contiguous people, lay 
on lire north-eaft fide of Germany, and ftretched over a long 
traa of country as far as the Sinus Vened.cus, now the gull 

.1 __ry 1 1~\ O 1 Ml V* fT 1 H t O TtfllV. t V cl II C C« 


of Dantzig. 


Venedians 


ana opam, uic v ..- r 

on vacant lands between the Vifiula and the Elbe, and oon 
after eroded the Danube to plant themfelvcs in Dalmatia, y- 
ricum, and Carniola, near the None Alps. 1 heir language was 
the Sclavonian, which fubfifis at this day. Tne hlNKIANS 
arc deferibed by Pliny, who calls their country Eningia, but, as 
holier obferves, the better reading feems to be Peningta j now 

Finland, a province of Sweden. 


(!>) 


finrmnhn. 
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(b) Sarmatia 


J 


di¬ 


vided from Germany by the Viftula, and a range of mountains; 
but dill we find that, towards the north, part of the country on 
the eaft fide of that river was fuppofed to belong to Germany, 
and was called Germania Transvistulana. Tacitus, 
however, alfigns all beyond the Viftula to Sarmatia. Modem 

o-eographers, upon the authority of Pliny and other writers, con- 
fidered the Peucinians and Venedians as German nations, and 
therefore, in their charts, called their territory by the name of 

sto-Sarmatia. It is evident that, living beyond the 


Germ a 


of 


# / * * * 

language, their modes of life, and their apparel clearly demon- 


ftrate a German origin. 


(c) The Fennians, or, in modern language, the Finlanders, 
were fettled in Scandinavia, which was reckoned part of Ger¬ 
many. The reader will find in Warnefrid’s Hiftory (Dc Gejlis 
Langobard . lib. v.) an account of the poverty and favage man¬ 
ners of thefe people, perfectly coinciding with what we are told 
by Tacitus. “ The Scritofjnni (for fo he calls the Fenni) 
are furrounded with fnow in the -midft of fummer j and being 
in point, of fagacity almoft on a level -with the brute creation, 
they live on the raw fiefh of wild animals, and ufe the hide for 

their clothing. For the purpofe of hunting the wild beafts they 
have the art of bending pieces of wood into the fhape of a bow, 
and with thefe they fpring and leap amidft the fnows.” Brotier 
fees in this account a rcfemblance of the fnow-lhoes, or raquets, 

nfed by the North American lavages. See Charlevoix, let. xiv. 


(d) Having nothing, they were fecure againft the violence 
of men ; and they had no reafon to dread the vengeance of 

Vol. IV. T t Heaven. 
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Some critics have imagined that the great author wrote from 


fi&itious 


to give a political fatire on the manners of the Romans, like 
the Gulliver of Swift. But in anfwer to thofe who, in'•this 
inffance as well as many others, have fufpeded the fidelity of 


t -r " r* # 

the hiftorian, it may be afked 


cuft'oms) 


of.Canada, and other parts of America ? The fame caufes have 
produced the fame effe&s in both parts of the world. It has 
been the fcope of the foregoing, notes to point out the fimilitude 
as often as it occurred. The likenefs is fo finking, that it ferves 
to confirm the account given by Tacitus, and to prove, beyond 


• \ 


a doubt, that he 
fiorehoufe of a 1 


! • 


from nature, not from 
The force of this arprir 


— ' m : i J - 

felt by Dr. Robertfonj and he has, accordingly, formed 


Lparifon between the 


Germans 


r * * % m m - 

tribes of America, which the reader will find, Hifl. of Charles 


250 


It may be alked, in the fecond place, how it has happened 
that the manners of the ancient Germans can be traced with fo 




The 


of Europ 


The 




irruption into France, Spain, and Italy, carried' with them the 
manners of their country, and founded laws, which fprung 


r 

from 


I he codes lull' extant, fuch 
;undian, the Lombard, and 


• r 


-1 


their German 


• t 


origin 


The 


w 

Ci ' ' * ■ 

■oaxon 


government' in this country plainly fliews from 
fpfurig.' The michel-gemote, or great meeting j 

T t 2 


gemote, 


« 
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Seneca has a fimilar fentiment. He .fay. 


Heaven. 

mendation of poverty, What can he happier than that Hate, 
which promifes perpetual liberty, without an idea of danger from 
man, without any thing to fear from the wrath of the gods.? 
Quanto hoc majus ejl, quo promittitur perpetua libertas, nullius nec 
hominis nec Dei timorJ Epift. xvii. Delivered by,their ex¬ 
treme poverty from all apprehenfions, this rude and fimple 
people had no defires beyond their wretched condition: like 
Abdalominus, the gardener, in Quintus Curtius, they had no¬ 
thing, and they wanted nothing. Nihil habenti, nihil defnit. 


I 

• I 


% 

Hellufians and Oxionians, who are the laft people 


tioned 


oj —— j ■ x 

of Lapland. Nothing more is known of them, 


fame reported 


an 


.mbig 


of the human countenance and the limbs of wild beafts 
gave birth to thofe ancient , fables was, probably, the drefs of 


What 


of froft and fnow, were covered 


of. animals 


nations near the Frozen Ocean. But to amufe' his readers with 
a fabulous narrative was not the defign of fuch an author as 


T acitus. He 


I • 


He 


upon the fulleft information, an authentic account of a people 
whofe fierce and unconquerable love of liberty was, as he fay 


himfelf. 


dangi 
le of 


He has accordingly 


left in his Treatife of the Germans,- a faithful pidure of 


uncultivated 


His 


may be fairly called the moft precious monument of 


antiquity 


« i 


4 


Some 



4 


4 


notes on th 


meeting 


pofi 


nfi, 


libera poUfas, are for that free 

of England are under o « ^ ^ . ftood the fl^k 

conftitution, which tor io ma y _ f de _ 

Of civil wars, and, though often —g " h ^ Brlton> 
ftrudion, ftill rears its head, the pnde y 


foreign 



ruituraque fempcr 


Stat, mirum! moles. 


s „ ™ r n:; ass 

eate and elegance, a 7 ^ fll0uld be traced to 
elements o t ie "g ‘ ’ f (he Btitons and Germans, 


of 


as recorded by tutelar no * ^ rf ^ Saxon princes . 

nations, and mote elpecut } of antiquities, the 

but above all, to that me. Nations 

' Lj 'C l l, i| , ‘:' l i; The feme 

»7 ' t *“ :, U »».«—«*• 

has been made y < lcn{ r t h of time, on the 

French monarchy, w«. o^, ^ ^ eftates> or genera l 

foundation of Civil }■> . . , r. _rT-.o mnrt of 


foundation ui u..* " Ami-erne 

council of the realm, were merged m ^ 


jufticc, improperly caneo # cu , lous paral lel between the 

pendtous view ° anks ’ nd thofe 0 f the ancient Germans, has 
manners of t . . p rench conftitution. See three 

irLions in the Memirs f the Academy f Bellos LeUre^ 
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vol. ii. 4to edit. Thofe pieces are a juft commentary on Tacitus 
and, if we add the laws and inftitutions of other parts of Europe,, 
we fhall be of opinion with Montefquieu, that “ in Casfar and 
« Tacitus we read the code of Barbarian laws, and in the code 

we read Csefar and Tacitus. 
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this reafon that Lipfius thinks this very elegant trad was written 
at the lame time with the Manners of the Germans, in the be¬ 
ginning of the emperor Trajan. The queftion is not very mate¬ 
rial, fince conjecture alone mult decide it. The piece ltfelf is 

admitted to be a mafterpiece in the kind. Tacitus was fon-in- 
law to Agricola; and while filial piety breathes through his work, 

he never departs from the integrity of his own character. He has 
left an hiftoricai monument highly interefting to every Briton, 
who withes to know the manners of his anceftors, and the fpint 
of liberty that from the earlieft time diftinguifhed the natives of 
Britain. “ Agricola, as Hume obferves, was the general, who 
« finally eftabliflied the dominion of the Romans in this lfland. 

« He governed it in the reigns of Vefpafian, Titus, and Domi- 
« t i an> He carried his victorious arms northward ; defeated the 
“ Britons in every encounter, pierced into the forefts and the 
« mountains of Caledonia, reduced every ftate to fubjeChon in 
“ the fouthern parts of the ifiand, and chafed before him all the 
“ men of fiercer and more intradable fpirits, who deemed war 
« and death itfelf lefs intolerable than fcrvitude under the vidors. 
« He defeated them in a derifive adion, which they fought under 
« Galgacus ; and having fixed a chain of garrifons between the 
« friths of Clyde and Forth, he cut off the ruder and more barren 
“ parts of the ifland, and fecured the Roman province from the 
“ incurfions of the barbarous inhabitants. During thefe military 
« enterpriles, he negleded not the arts of peace. He introduced 
« Jaws and civility among the Britons; taught them to defire 
« and raife all the conveniencies of life •. reconciled them to the. 
« Roman language and manners ; inftruded them in letters and. 

« fcience ; and employed every expedient to render thofe chains,. 

« which he had forged, both eafy and agreeable to them.” 

Hume’s Hift. vol. i. p. 9. In this paflage Mr. Hume has given 

a fum- 


f 


1 
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a luminary of the Life of Agricola. It is extended by Tacitus 
in a ftyle more open than the didadic form of the Eflay on the 
German Manners required, but ftill with the precifion, both in 
fentiment and didion, peculiar to the author. In rich but fub- 
dued colours he gives' a ftriking pidure of Agricola, leaving 
to pofterity a portion of hiftory, which it would be in vain to 
feek in the dry gazette-flyle of Suetonius, or in the page of any 
writer of that period. 


Sc El ion I. 


( a ) 


from inattention, ignorance, or envy. We praife the part, and 
negled the prefent. Vetera extollimus , recentitm incuriofi , fays 


Tacitus, Armais 


f. 88. Velleius 


makes the 


fame remark, and adds the reafon. We envy the living, and 
venerate departed merit: by the former we think ourfelves over- 


dify 


Preefentia invidia , preeterita 


profequimur; et his nos obrui , Mis inji , 


Tacitus or Paterculus, Horace had 


fame 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Sublatam ex oculis queerimus invidi. . . >/; 

Lib. iii. ode 24. 

♦ 

Though living virtue we defpife, 

When dead, we praife it to the fkies. 


(b) Cornelius Nepos tells us that Chabrias, the Athenian ge¬ 
neral, when recalled by the violence of the people, did not 

long in the fight of his fellow citizens, becaufe envy, 
vice of all free and great cities, would be fure to 


the 


behold rifing 


U u 2 




hoc 


mime 



( c ) Cicero has left a beautiful epiftle to his friend Lucceius, 

earneftly urging him to interweave with his hiftory of Roman 
affairs a full account of Cicero’s confulfhip, and the various turns 


of fortune which he met with in confequence of a firm and up¬ 
right adminiftration. This requeft, he fays, an awkward baff- 
fulnels deterred him from making in perfon; but, feparated as 


they then were, he could fpeak with confidence ; for a letter does 
not bluff. Coram me tecum cadcm hac agere Jape conantem deter - 
nut pudor quidampane fubrujiicus ; qua: nunc expromam abfens au- 
dacius : epijiola enim non erubcfcit . He proceeds to acknowledge 
his ambition to live in hiftory; he avows his hopes of obtaining 
from the remembrance of after ages a glorious immortality, and 


even the pleafure of enjoying his pofthumous fame in his own 
lifetime. If his friend fliould not comply with his wiff es, he 

threatens to undertake the work himfelf, after the example of 
many illuftrious men, who have written their own hiftory. He 
is, however, aware that fuch a performance may be liable to 

many objedions. When a praife-worthy adion occurs, the 
author muft fpeak of himfelf with referve and modefty; and, 
where there happens to be room for cenfure, he may glide over 
the paffage, or varniff it with art, or pafs it by in filence. For 
this reafon, the life of an eminent citizen, written by himfelf, is 
not entitled to much credit, and,..by confequence, the pradice is 
fallen into difrepute. No man, the critics obferve, ff ould be the 

trumpeter of his own fame. The very public cryers, who de¬ 
clare the viddrs in the gymnaftic games,'are more modeft.: they 
crown the conquerors, and proclaim their names with an audible 

Yoice ; but when, in their turn, they have gained a vidory, they ; 

call 
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call other cryers to their affiftance, that they themfelves may not 

be the publifhers of their own fame. §>uodfi a te non impetro , 
hoc eft, ft qua res te impedierit; cogar fortajje facere, quod non- 
nulliJape reprehendunt: fcribam ipfe de me, midtorum tamen exem- 
plo, et clarorum virorum. Sed, quod te non ft git, bac funtin hoc 
genere vitia ; et verecundius ipft de fefe fcribant neceffte ef,ft quid 
eft laud an dum ; et pratereant, ft quid forte reprebendendum eft. 

Accedit etiam ut minor fit fides, minor auBoritas; multi denique re - 
prehendant, et dicant verecundiores effe pracones ludorum gymni- 
corum, qui, cum cater is coronas impofuerint vifloribus, eorumque 
tiomina magnd voce pronunturint, cum ipft ante ludorum mijfionem 
corona donesitur, alium praconem adbibeant, ne fud voce ipft fe 

v'tcloreseffe tradicent. Cicero ad Familiares, lib. v. epift. 12. 

(d) The two perfons mentioned in this place, as having 

written memoirs of their own lives, were men of fuperior emi¬ 
nence, diftinguiftied as well by their virtues as their abilities. 

Rutilius was conful A. U. C. 649, before the Chriftian sera 105. 
He had ferved in the wars in Numidia; and in the year of Rome 
657, when Mucius Scsevola was appointed proconfular governor of 
Ana Minor, he was chofen by that virtuous citizen in the rank of 
lieutenant governor. In the courfe of their adminiftration, they 
acquired the love .and admiration of the province, by a conftant' 
exercife of thofe virtues, which had been the pra&ice, it may be.. 
faid the fafhion, of the citizens of Rdne, but in that period began, 
to decline, yet not fo rapidly as to give to diftinguilhed merit 
the name of Angularity. The adminiftration of Scasvola was 
pronounced by the fenate a model for the conduit of all future 
governors.. He had completed a thorough reform in the mode. 

of colleding the revenues of the province, and thereby gave 
umbrage to the Roman knights, who were, at that time, the 

2 managers 


/ 


V 
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♦ 

managers of all the tributes and imports paid by foreign nations. 

From'the fame order of men commiffioners were chofen to hear 
and determine all complaints for peculation. A charge of that 
kind could not with any colour be brought againft fo revered a 
character as that of Mucius Scavola ; but the men, who had 
been ufed to profit by extortion and rapine, were determined to 
wreak their malice on Rutilius, who had co-operated with the 

proconful in all his wifeft regulations. They ’ ’ ' 

he had done to others as an injury to themfelves. An accufation 
was framed; and witneffes were fuborned. The caufe was 
heard by the Roman knights; and no wonder that before fuch a 

tribunal' innocence fell a facrifice. In the number of commif¬ 
fioners who fat in judgment, there was a Roman- knight, ol the 

name of Apicius, at that time a famous epicure, fuppofed to e 
of the fame family with the fecond of the name, who diftm- 

• t • _ t I q 


efented 


himfelf by his gluttony in the reign of 


of 


tivuiu ci luuvww ' 

exile. This did not appeafe the refentment of the commiffioners. 
They proceeded to judgment, and impofed a fine that greatly 
exceeded the whole fortune of their devoted vidim. Rutilius 
withdrewto the very province which he was faid to have plundered, 
and there lived in the higheft credit, refpeded by all ranks of 
men, and honoured by the.princes in alliance with Rome. The 
remainder of his life was a triumph over his emmies. Sylla 
granted him liberty to return to Rome, but he refuted to accept 
that ad of grace. At the breaking out of the civil wars, his 
friends fuggefted to him, that, in the convulfions of the ftate, it 
was probable, that the various exiles would be reftored to their 
country. “ No,” faid Rutilius, “ I will never return: I had ra- 
“ ther leave my country to bluffi for the injuftice which I have 
“ fuffered, than be an eye-witnefs of the horrors of war, and the 

“ miferies 
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miferies of 


Dai 


^ * 


and publilhed the fpeeches which, he had made on different oc- 
cafion's at Rome. He alfo wrote the hiftory of the Numantian 
wars, and the friemoirs of his own life, to which Tacitus has 
alluded. Velleius Paterculus calls Rutilius the beft man, not 
only of his own time, but of any age. He exerted himfelf, fays 
the fame hiftorian, in oppofition to Tiberius Gracchus, to fupport 
the caufe of the fenate ; and yet that very body became his open 


profecuted for 

* 

of Alia, and condemned, to the great grief of 


Rome, ipnippe earn potcjl. 


legibus 


clarijjimos , atque innocentijfi. 


faviffe 


Publium 


faculi fui, fed omnis avi optimum 


hit err ogat um lege repetundarum , maxima cum gemitu chi tat is, dam- 
naverant. In iis ipfts , qua; pro fenatu moliebaiur , fenatum habuit 
adverfarium. See Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. f. 13. Cicero, De Claris 

Or at. f. 115. 

JEmilius Scaurus is another inftance of that confcious integrity 
with which an upright citizen could venture to talk of himfelf. He 
was conful A. U. C. 639» before the Chriftian £era 83. He 
was defcended from a patrician family; but, having but a mo¬ 
derate fortune, he owed his elevation to his talents. He bore for 
many years the honourable title of prince of the senate; 
a title which added nothing to his power, but gave him great 
weight and authority, implying fuperior merit, and pre-eminence 
in virtue. Cicero fays of him and Rutilius, that, though exer- 
cifed in the practice of the forum, neither of them could be ranked 
in the firft clafs of orators. They were not deficient in abilities, 

but eloquence was not their talent. Neuter fummi oratoris habuit 

laudcm , et uterque in multis caufis verfatus erat. Quamqtiam iis 
quidem non omnino ingenium , fed oratonum ingefium defuit. Of 

n " Scaurus 
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ar, Cicero adds, that in his fpeeches 

of a ftatefman, and the commanding gravity of 


tuous citizen ; the more perfuafive, as he delivered himfelf with 
the air of a man, who was giving his teftimony, not with the 

art of an advocate pleading a caufe. 

- - - r* i 


His mode of 


not calculated for tu 
wonderfully graceful 
He fpoke with prude 
authority. In 


fapientis 


fumma , et naturalis qua; dam her at auBontfls , non ut caujam , fed 


tejiimonium dicere putares 


Hoc dicendi genus, ad patrocima 


mediocriter aptum videbatur; ad fenatoriam vero fententiam, ctijus 
erat ille princeps, velmaxime: fignifcabat enim nonprudentiam 
plum, fed, quod maxime rem couth chat,fidem. Be Claris Orat. 
r nnH rxdi. The char after of Scaurus, drawn by Salluft, gives 

that eminent citizen. According to the hifto- 


of 


rian, he preferved the exterior decencies, the 
difguifmg his pafiions, and artfully 
birth illuftrious, enterp 


of 


ifing, factious, fond of power, of 


and the honours of the ftate. JEmilius 

piger, fatliofus, avidus pot 


fua callide 


Jugurth. Delph. edit. p. 73 


But the 


of Salluft is fometimes problematical 


Hi 


were not the beft. He 


fpiteful to Cicero; he preferred 


fide 


The teftimony of two fuch men as Cicero and Tacitus may tail y 

be allowed to preponderate againft a writer whofe integnty is by 

no means eftablilhed. Valerius Maximus relates a fad that does 

honour to the memory of Scaurus: being accufed by one Vanus 

of having received a bribe from Mithridates to betray the mtereft 
.fA. common wealth, he faid in his defence; “I appeal to the 


• • 


citizens 
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citizens of Rome, a great majority of whom could not be witnefles 
of the conduit I purfued, and the honours I acquired; and I 
will dare Ihortly to Rate my cafe: Varius, a native of Spain, 
charges iEmilius Scaurus with venality, and fays that for a 
royal bribe he was a traitor to his country: iEmilius Scaurus 
denies the charge, and declares aloud that fuch a crime is foreign 
to his heart. Which of us defcrves to be believed ? The mag¬ 
nanimity of the anfwer excited the general admiration; fliouts 
and acclamations followed, and to appeafc the people, the profe- 

from his w r ild attempt. cum pro rojlris accufa- 

ege Mithridatc ob ran public am prodendam pccuniam 


defifted 


7 


scpijfet , caufarn fuam ita cgit: Audcbo vos , quorum major pars ho - 
ribus et aElis meis interejfc nonpoiuit , interrogare : Varius Sucro- 
nfis JEmillum Scaurum regia mercede corruptum hnpcrium populi 
mani prodidife alt: JFmilius Scaurus huic fc ajfinem ejfc culpa 

t admirationc populus commotus 
lone pcrtlnaci clamore depulit. 


Jiegat. 


Utri credit is ? Cujus 
Varium ab illii dementijji, 
Val. Max. Be Fiducid fu 
•fon. who 


A 

a 


iib. 


• •• 


in. cap. 7 


Scam- 


had 


a 


degenerated to fuch a degree of proflig 


father, that Pliny the elder is in doubt, which was the greateft 
evil, the proferiptions of Sylla, or the sedilefhip of Marcus Scaurus. 
Cujus nefcio an adilitas maxim} pro/lraverit mores chiles , majuf- 
que fit Sylla malum tanta privigni potentia quam profcripiio to.t 
millium. Pliny, lib. xxxvi. f. 24. In the paflage already cited 
from Cicero De Claris Oratoribus, we are told that there 


was ftill extant a collection of orations by iEmilius Scaurus, and 
his own life in three books, addrefFed to his friend Lucius Fufi- 
dius; a work of value, which nobody read, while the Cyropsc- 
dia, or Inftitution of Cyrus, was in every body’s hands; a work, 

it muft be allowed, of great merit, but, excellent as it is, neither 
fo interefling to the Romans, nor fuperior to the Memoirs of 

Vol. IV. ax Scaurus. 
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Jcripti dc vita ipfms a&a, fane utiles , quos nemo legit. A 
et difclplinam legunt , frcedar am Mam quldemjed neq 
jiofris apt am, ucc tamen Scauri laudlbus antcponendam 

Or at. f. 112. 


■funt, ct /res ad. Lncium Fujidium librv 
? utiles ,. quos nemo legit. At Cyri vitam 
’ram Main quidem,fcd tieque tain rebus. 
>/!'/* lnudihu.: nntebonendam. De Claris 


(0 


in Britain in the time of Vefpafian, Titus, and Domitian. The 
reign of the laft is the evil period intended by Tacitus: fee a 


(a) 


FUJI. b. i. f. 2. 

SeEllon II. 

Rufticus was tribune 


people A. U 


66. Being then a young man of fp 


of 

of 


He 


decree againft Paetus Thrafea. See Annals, b. xvi. f. 26. Being 
praetor, during the fhort reign of Vitellius, he was fent at the head 

of an embaffy to treat of terms of accommodation with the ge- 


Vefpafia 


01 an ci liutuiy -- - 

nerals of Vefpafian’s army, then at the gates of Rome ; but 

neither the rank of ambaflador, nor the chara&er of the man 
could prated him from the outrages committed by the foldiers. 

Arulenus Rufticus was wounded in the fray, and his lidor was 
murdered. Hiftory, b. iii. £ 80. Pliny the younger makes 


murdered. Hiflory, b. iii. f. 80. Pliny the younger makes 
honourable mention of Arulenus Rufticus: he fays to his friend. 
You well know how I loved and honoured that excellent man. 


know 


deferving 


ilium 


MP 


dllexerimq. 


, to miake me after- 
quantopere fummunt 
r Me adolefcentiam 


exbortatmibus fiver it, quibus etiam laudlbus, ut laudandus 


viderer. 



« 
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vMerer, effccerit. Lib 


14 


It was the misfortune of 


eminent citizen to be in favour at the court of Domitian; but 

between the efteem of a tyrant and his jealoufy the partition is 
thin, and hatred foon fucceeds. The mean compliances of a courtier 
were foreign to the temper of a man nourifhed in the ftoic fchool, 


of that 


He wrote 


V 

the life of his friend Psetus Thrafea, and for that offence was con¬ 


demned to 


followed 


trade of an informer, undertook the management of the profe- 
cution. Pliny, in a letter to one of his friends, fays, Did you 
ever fee a more abjed wretch than Regulus has appeared, fince 
the death of Domitian, during whofe reign his condud was no 
lefs infamous, though more concealed than under Nero ? He not 
only promoted the profecution againft Arulenus Rufticus, but 
exulted in his death ; infomuch that he adually recited and pub- 
lifhed a libel upon his memory, wherein he ftyles him the ape 
of the foies ; adding, that he was ftigmatized by the wound he 
received in the caufe of Vitellius. Vidifine qitemqttam Marco 
Regulo timidiorem bumilioremque pof Domitiani mortem, fub quo 


non 


flagiiia commiferat, quam fub Nerone, fed 


ufici Aruleni periculum foverat 


•tpublicaretque, in quo Ruficum infect, 


ippellat . Adjicit Vitelliana cicatrice f igtnoft, 


Agnofc 


ep- 5 


gma of the 




alluded, was the effed of the 


wound received by Arulenus Rufticus in the camp of Vefpafian’s 

general. Domitian confidered him as a fullen republican, the more 
dangerous as he profeffed the haughty dodrine of the ftoic fed. 
Not content with taking away his life, he declared open war 
againft philofophy in general, and banifhed the profeffors of 


ry denomination out of Italy 


X x 2 


Epidetus was in the number. 

Every 
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Every liberal art was extinguiilxed, and the manners went to 
rain. 

Psetus Thrafea, for wliofe panegyric Arulenns Rnfticus fuffeied 
death, was a native of Padua. He married the daughter of Cascina 
Psetus, by the celebrated Arria, who perifhed with' her hufband 
in the reign of Claudius, and left a fplendid proof of conjugal 
fidelity and heroic fortitude* She not only encouraged her 
hufband to difpatch himfelf, but fet him the example, ftabbing 
herfelf firfi, and then prefenting the dagger to him, with thefe 

words: “ Psetus, it gives no pain.” Martial has four beautiful' 
lines on the lubjedt. 


Cafta fuo gladium cum traderet Arria Paetoj, 

Quern de vifceribus traxerat ipfa fuis ; 

Si qua fides, vulnus, quod feci, non dolet, inquit, 

Sed quod tu facies, hoc milii, Psete, dolet. 

Martial, lib. i. epig. 14,- 

When the chafte Arria drew the reeking fword 
From her own bread, and gave it to her lord,. 

The wound, fhe faid, believe me, I defpife ; . 

I feel that only, by which Fa j tus dies. ■ 

Their fon-in-law, Psetus .Thrafea, was of the ftoic fchoolj.in- 

♦ 

fentiment and the whole tenour of his condudt wound up to the 
higheft pitch of that boafted fedt. He had the courage to be a 
virtuous citizen under the tyranny, of Nero. Tacitus has made 
honourable mention of him in fundry places ; fee Annals , b. xii. • 
f. 49. b. xiv. f. 12 and 48. Nero at length was determined to 

cut him off, and in his perfon to deftroy virtue itfelf. A pro- 
fecutor was, accordingly, found; all his praife-worthy actions 

were fummed up, and, by the court logic of the times, ftated as 

fo 
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fo many crimes. If was urged againft him, that when Nero’s 

letter, giving an account of the death of Agrippina, was read in 

the fenate, Thrafea rofe from his feat, andieft the houfe that he 
feldom attended the juvenile fports, inftituted by the emperor; 
when the fathers were on the point of condemning a poet to death 

for a copy of verfes, he was the author 


of 


f Popp 


divinity, whom Nero fent to the gods by a kick on the belly. 


Annals 


He 


of death. Arria, his wife, worthy of her mother of the fame 
name, wanted to fhare the fate of her hufband, but was diffuaded 
by his advice. Thrafea died with the tranquillity of a philofo- 
pher. See the account, Annals , b. xvi. f. 34 and 35, and alfo the 
Appendix to b. xvi. By his wife, Arria, he left a daughter, 
named Fannia, who was married to his friend, Helvidius Prif- 
cus. Pliny the younger has placed her character in the mod; 
amiable light. He defcribes her emaciated by a fit of illnefs, in 
a total decay, with nothing but her fpirits to fupport her, and a 
vigour of mind worthy of the wife of Helvidius, and the daugh¬ 
ter of Thrafea. He adds, She will be, after her deceafe, a model 

for all wives, and, perhaps, worthy to be . deemed an example 
of fortitude by the men. The whole letter is in a ftrain of tender 

affedion, and has all the beauties of flyle and fentiment that 

diftinguifh that elegant author. B. vii. ep. 19. 

% 

(b) Senecio was a native of Spain, bora in the province of 
Boetica, where he ferved the office of quaffior in the reign of 


Or 

b 


Domitian, and never afpired to any higher honour. Not choofin 
to be a candidate for the magiftracv, he was confidered as an 
obftinate republican, hoftile to the eftabliffied government, and 
a friend to innovation. He undertook the profecution of Bamius 
Maffa. who was charged with extortion during his government in 
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Spain. By the appointment of the fenate, he had the younger Pliny 
for his coadjutor in that bufmefs. Maffa was convided, and his 
effeds fequeftered. Pliny relates the fad, in a letter to his friend 

Tacitus; and being perfuaded that the hiftorical works of fuch 
a writer would be immortal, he begs to have a niche in that temple 

' of fame. If, fays he, we are felicitous to have our pidures drawn 
hy the beft artift, ought we not to defire that our condud may be 
defcribed by the ableft hiftorian ? Auguror (nec me fallit augu- 
rium) hiforias tuas immortelles futures , quo magis ilhs (ingenue 
fatebor) inferi cupio. Nam ft effie nobis cur a folet , utfacies nojlra 
ab optima quoque artifice exprimatur , nonne debemus opt are , ut 
operibus nofrisfrnilis tuiferiptor pradicatorque conlingat ? Lib. vii. 
ep. 33. Tacitus was, probably, writing the hiftory of Domitian, 
in whofe reign Badius Mafia was condemned Plmy, as well 
as Cicero, wifhed to live in hiftory. Montaigne condemns them 
both, as inftances of immoderate ambition ; but let it be re¬ 
marked, fays Melmoth, that the ambition of Pliny will appear 
far more reafonable than that of Cicero. The lattei does not 
fcruple to prefs his friend, Lucceius, to tranfgrefs the rules of 
hiftory, and to break the bounds of truth in his favour. 7 e plane , 
ctiam atque ctiam rogo ut et orncs ea vehementius quam fort of'efen- 
tis, et leges hiforia negligas , amorique nofro plufculum ctiam quam 
conced'd veritas largiaris: whereas Pliny, with a nobler fpirit, 
exprefsly declares, that he does not defire Tacitus fhould heighten 
the fads, for adions of real worth need only to be fet in their 
true light. Nam nec hifioria debet egredi veritatem , et honefe 
JaElis veritas fujficit. See Cicero to Lucceius, lib. v. ep. 12 ; and 

fee Pliny to Tacitus, lib. vii. ep. 33. It does not appear that 
Pliny incurred any danger for the part he aded againft Badius 
Mafia ; but Senecio, who was the firft mover in that bufinefs, 
provoked a nymber of enemies. He had written the life of 

Helvidius, 
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Helvidius, and that work gave him 

* 

praife bellowed upon that excellent 


finifhing 


The 


inflamed the rape of 


Domitian-. Mettius Cams, a notorious profecutor of the beft 
men in Rome, flood forth as the accufer of Senecio, who ac¬ 
knowledged himfelf the author of the book, but urged, in his 
defence, that he wrote it at the defire of Fannia, the widow of 
Helvidius. Pliny informs us that Fannia was cited to appear 
before the fenate. The profecutor, in a tone of menace, afked 


fuch a requeji ? I DID. 


fupply 


with materials ? I DID sufply him. Was it 'with the knowledge 


of your mother , Arria 


was not. Throughout the whole 


of her examination,, not a word betrayed the fmallefl fymptom 
of fear. She had the courage to preferve a copy of the very 
book, which the fenate, overawed by the tyranny of the times, 
had ordered to be fupprefled; and, taking care to preferve the 
hiflory of her hufband, fhe carried with her the caufe of her exile. 
Nam cum Senecio reus ejfet , quod de vita Helvidii libros compofu- 

ijfet , rogatumque fe a Fannia in defenfione dixijfct , queerente mina- 


Mettio Caro AN rogasset? refp ojidit 


An 


feripturo dedijfct 


An fc 


ente. Pofremo nullam vocem cedcntem periculo emift. Spain eti 
ill os ipfos libros , quamquam ex necejfitate et metu temporum aboli 
fenatus confulto , fervavit , habuit , tulitque in exilium exilii cauf 


Lib. 

exile. 


!9 


This was the third time of her going into 


fame 


V efpafian. Her 


Thrafea’s widow, was banifhed for a like caufe ; for the hiflory 
of Helvidius, written, as already mentioned, by Arulenus Ruf- 
ticus. During thefe profecutions, the fenators were held be- 


fieged by 


they 


tyranny 


2 


they 
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notes on the 


aflembly 


Profp 


fed 


:s them, a. timid and fpeechlefs 
mind was dangerous; and to 
ras the worft ftate of fervitude. 

n TREP1DAM et ELINGUEM, 

See 


periculofum ; qnod nodes , infer um ejet 


b. viii. ep. 14* 


Helvidius 


cruelty 


His work was burnt by the public executioners, 


J 

For more of 


Mafia, and Mettius 


Helvidius Prifcus,the fubjeft ofSenecio s panegync 
at Terracina, a municipal town in Italy. 

^ < % t 


He 


the 


fchool by his father 


Paetua 


His character, drawn by the mafterly hand of Tacitus 


may be feen, Trlijl 


He a£ted, at all times, the part of 


firm, a virtuous, and independent fenatoi 


Helvidius 


When Thrafea 
involved in the 


was cioomeu iu ucam uj -7 . , 

ruin of his father-in-law, and fent into bamlhment. See Am,a r 

J ^ ^ ^ T -1 ^ fi-v Unmp nnrl 


35- After 


UVtU-U TV.— - J. W 

inftrument in the deftruaion of 


Mar- 

m 


cellus, tne cmei unu . , 

h iv V. 43. Being advanced to the dignity of pnetor, he affifted 

at the laying of the firft Hone of the capitol, which was then to 
berebuilt, A. U. C. 823, of the Chriftian aera 


1 ci anti c 4 . In the reign of Vefpafian, he was confidered as a 

determined republican, and, as filch, charged by his enemas with 

a defign to reftore the old conllitution. Dio Caff,us, who often 

betrays a fccret rancour towards eminent charaflers, repre ents 

' . . ac [verfe oftnhlifliprl o-nvern- 


ment, a 


> db d ^- 7 

declaimer in praife of the old democracy, and often 

Inft Vefnafian. Had this 


fierce 


- 

picture been copied from 


4 
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men as Tacitus and Pliny would have mentioned him in terms of 
refped little ffiort of veneration. It is true, that he frequently 
Ifood in oppofition even to Vefpafian ; another Cato againft 
Caefar. The .emperor was at length fo far irritated as to forbid 
him the fenate. Do you mean, faid Helvidius, to exclude me 
forever? No, replied Vefpafian; attend there, if you will, but 
you muft be a filent fenator. Then, faid Helvidius, you mull 
not call upon me for my opinion; if I am called upon, I ffiall 
deliver it with the freedom of an honeft man. This difeourfe 
fo enraged Vefpafian, that, forgetting himfelf, and his character, 
he threatened Helvidius with death. The intrepid ftoic returned 
the following anfwer : “ I did not fay, that I am immortal: you 
“ may, if you will, put me to death : in fo doing, you will ad 
“ your part; and, in dying without fear or trembling, I ffiall 
“ ad mine.” This is recorded by Arrian, in his Memoirs of 
Epicurus, as an anfwer worthy of a Roman, and a difciple of the 

ftoic fchool. His condud, from the opening of Vefpafian’s reign, 
was l'uch as gave umbrage to the court. When all ranks of 
men went forth to meet the . emperor on his arrival in Italy, 
Helvidius did not falute him by the name of Ccefar, but treated 
him as if he had been no more than a private man. In the edids, 
which he ifliied in his office of prastor, he made no mention of 
the emperor. Suetonius, Life of Vefp. f. 15. Thefe and other 


circumftances confpired againft him. Mucianus, it is reafonable 
to fuppofe, inflamed the indignation of the emperor, and, at 
length, prevailed upon him to abandon Helvidius to the judg¬ 
ment of the fenate. He was fent into exile, and foon after ful- 
lowed by an order for his execution. Vefpafian, according to 
Suetonius, difpatched meftengers to countermand the fentence; 
but it was either too late, or the emperor was impofed upon by a 
falfe account, that the blow was already ftruck. In this manner 


IV 


Y 7 


Helv 


< 
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Helvidius fell 


OTES ON THE 

He left a daughter by Fannia, of whom 

. ,r„ I.f, , fnn the iffue of his firft marriage, 

f. xlv. The Roman 


rS=ntofwhom,feethis ? aa,l ; , ;i9})Cmnot 

ftory, fays Lord Orrery ■ (*~*r '> d;ftingui(he d 

produce another mftance of fo .Unit ^ married 

among themfelves^and^noreclofely allied by their virtues than by 

• _ 


marriages 


Lift of the Family 


fecond 


CiEC.NA Pjetus married the firft Arria. 

Th r a s e a Pjet u s married their daughter, t 
Helvidius Pr.scus married Fannia, the daughter o 

fecond Arkia* fH„„„ ras P-scns b- 

Helvidius the younger (fon of Hrlvid.u 


firft -wife) 


mel married Akveia', the daughter of Publius 

froi his attachment to Agrippina, fell a facn ce 


wno, irum mo - ^ . r 

loufy of Nero. See Annals , b. xvi. f. 14- 

Thus Hands the genealogy of this diftinguilhed houfe. 

(c) The cuftom of deftroying books is of ancient d^e and 
fcj o-nvprnments. tielore tne 


chiefly exercifed 

ntion of printing, there was no way 
by the induftry of tranfcnbers, and, a 
, of men in power might fucceed 


of 


prefent 


en m power uu 6 » . . ; k deferve dly 

hangman may burn one fedition will take care 

condemned to the flames, will give 

t „be provided with a numbe , and h " m£ntione d m the 

them a place in their ca me . carried the me- 

laft note, that Fannia, the widow » H M ^ rf 

moirs of her huiband into exile i and yet thole m 
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genius, as Tacitus calls them, have not come down to poderity. 
It mud be admitted, that, where the people live under a condi- 
tution, fo well mixed and balanced, that liberty and property are 
fully fecured, thofe who are intruded with the adminidration 

9 

are bound by their duty to the public, to put the laws in force, in 
order to crufh the feeds of treafon and rebellion. This principle 
prevailed in the bed days of the Roman republic ; and accord¬ 
ingly we read in Livy, that, in the fecond Punic war, when in¬ 


novations in the religious rites of the Romans were introduced 
by tumultuous ademblies in the citv of Rome, the ^diles and 


fharply acc 
l diforderly 


0 

Incufati graviter ab fe?iatu 


apitales , quod non prohiberent. 
mifchief being found too drong f< 


The fame 


nary 


magidrates, the prsetor of the city, to whom the bufinefs 
was committed by the fathers, iflued his edi£t, whereby all per- 
fons who had in their podedion any books, that contained either 
predictions, forms of prayer, or religious ceremonies, were en¬ 
joined to deliver up the fame before the next enfuing kalends of 
April. Ubi potentius jam ejfe id malum apparuit , quam ut minores 
per magijlratus fedaretur , Marco Atilio y pratori urbis , negotium 
ab fenatu datum ejl, ut bis religiojiibus populum Uberaret. Is et in 
condone Jenatufconfultum recitavit , et edixit y ut quicumque libros 
vaticinos , precationefve y aut artem facrificandi confcriptam haberet y 


f. i. 

* 

every 


id fe ante kalendas Apr.iles defe 


Under the 


Livy, lib 


Cre- 


mutius Cordus had praifed Brutus in his annals, and called Cadius 


lajl 


For this he was obliged to finifh his days 


by a total abdinence from food, and his work was ordered to be 

burnt by the asdiles. But they remained, fays Tacitus, in private ’ 

Y y 2 hands, 
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NOTE 


0 


H 


, „ c ; rcula ted notwlthftanding the prohibition. 

hands, and wee circi . , (hews the ftupidity of 

The hiftorian adds, that not g o power the y 


the men, who fancy, that by an 

~ r>tX7lpflp*C 01 3ltCl 


Genius gains ftrength 

1 


;„d authority from perfecution ; jnd «^e h ^ ^ 

have had reconrfe to the fame v le ™ ’ rf 


reeded to aggravate their own difgrace 


We read in Seneca, that this way 


writer. Annals, b. iv. i. 35- , beir writings affeaed 

of puniihing individuals, * n* cafc rf Labiemls , 

,he public was intro need by Auguftns^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i* al J C \ a ,1,;, rather extorted, than volun- 


:arily given 


I^eaedtohischaraaer.who.dnotpay 


meexeu lu —- 

.. , ,„ nta Linft this man a new puniihment was 

‘ tribute t0 , hlS ‘ “'trivance of his enemies, all his books were 

nvented ; by the c concludes his account 


burnt by 


Seneca 

fine refle&ion 


cy, he fay 


for their literary 


of pumihmg meu - ‘ this fpecies of tyranny was 

Happily for the good o What would have been 

not devifed before the oys . ^ t0 proferibe 


... if 

of that confummate 


of 


ipprefli 


nfueta^fup- 


me mmu, - o - Res nova et mjunu 

tlme when all gen- ceahd 

flicia ic ■ ** ofcrilm f D,i melius, e,ucd eo fecuh 

roots tnmnvns hiosjit f J ^ ^ dc /,cruut. Se- 

■ lJla ingeinorum jjtf c ^ ^ Bacon ^ beaut iful 

neca, Conti ov. h • • P J iJhing 0 f wits enhances their 

10 k a artain K 
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of truth , that flies up in the face of thofe who feek to tread it out. 

The reflection is, certainly, juft; but let it not encourage the 
fchifmatics, the feditious incendiaries, and the clubs inftituted for 
the purpofes of anarchy and wild commotion. It is truth, 
and truth only, that flies up in the face of its opprefl'ors. When 
the fons of faction tell us, that men in civil fociety are born equal ; 
that in this country we have no confutation ; that the fuccejjion to 
the crown cannot be limited by king , lords and commons ; and that 

the whole body of the people, who, on every demife of the 
crown, have unequivocally declared their concurrence, have no 
power to confent to fitch a law ; when the abettors of innovation 
advance thefe, and other propofitions, equally wild and frantic, 
let them remember, that all good men throughout the nation 

have trod their dodrines under foot, and that difappointment and 
contempt mull be their portion. 

Hot, envious, noify, proud, the fcvibbling fry 
Burn, hifs, and bounce, wafte paper, ftink, and die. 


(d) Pliny defcribes the fenate in a ftate of ftupefadion, for¬ 
getting almoft every thing, the liberal arts, and the rules and pri¬ 
vileges of their own order. In fuch times what ufeful knowledge 
could be acquired ? The fenate was convened to do nothing, or 
to be plunged in guilt and cruelty. They were either a laughing- 
ftock, or the inftruments of the vileft tyranny. The fathers were 
involved in the calamities of the times; the citizens of Rome 
groaned under oppreftion during a number of years; and, in that 
dreadful period, their faculties were debafed, and the vigour of 
their minds utterly extinguished. if/id tunc difci poiuit ? quid 
didiciffe jiivit ? cum fenatus aut ad otium , aut ad fummuni nefas. 
vocarctur ; et modo ludibrio , mo do dolori rctcntus , nunquam fori a, 
triflia fape cenforet. Eadem mala jam foenatores , jam participes 

malort/niy 
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ES ON THE 


tra , 


, mu lto, per anno, vidimus tulhnufque, t^ «V**J* 
pojlerum qrnque hebetate, fraBa, contufa fiat. 


Pliny, 


lib. viii. ep. 14- 


amidft 


every 


Men 


forget the maffacre 
he banilhment of the 
l xlv. and note (a). 


of 


under the yoke 


felt, in fecret, that 


of 


III 


(a) On the death of Domitian, that emperor s 
feinded, and Nerva began his reign, A. U. C. 849 


November 


ft January, 85 


Trajan, from that time, was called Nerva 


Traj anus 


Nerva 


Lipfius and moft of the commentators have infeired 

r • - 1 —* ftiort 


that Nerva was ftill alive. - - ,, 

between his adoption and the commencement of hts reign, con 

be faid to be every day increafing the public happinefs, is not 
eafy to comprehend. It feems more probable that he was emperor 
of Rome when Tacitus wrote the Life of Agricola, and the com¬ 
pliment paid to him in fedion xlv. implies that he was then 
the reigning prince. The words are, In hac beati/fma faculty luce 

prindpm frajanum videre ; in this atra of public felicity to fee Tra 

• *1, ’mnprial feat TW wilh of Agricola would, furely 

jan on the imperial lear. 

not have been fo openl 7 — r - ~ # T 

prince. However the fad may be, it is certain that Nerva 

crowded into his ftiort reign a number of virtues, which were 

imitated by Traj an, Hadrian, and both the Antonmes; a period of 

ninety years, which may be truly called the golden age of the 
empire. ^j The 


of 


6 
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(b) The public fecurity, securitas publica, was an in- 
fcription on the medals of the times. Though, in the very outfet 
of his reign, Nerva fhewed himfelf difpofed to favour civil liberty, 
yet Pliny gives an extraordinary picture of Rome in that very 

period. The 


fervitude 


il ignorance of all liberal'arts, and a grofs oblivion of the 
fenatorian laws and privileges. For who is willing to learn what 
is of no kind of ufe ? It is difficult. to retain what you acquire, 
without conftant exercife. The return of liberty found us rude 


the 


freedom, we are forced to refolve before we underftand 
crum temporum fervitus , ut aliarum optimarum artium , fn 


Pri- 


fi 


Quotas 


'ifqac tam patiens , ut velit difcere quod in ufti non fit 
Adde , quod difficile ef tenere , qua acceperis , nifi ext 

nos et hnperitos deprehendit 


libertas rudes 


dulcedine accenfi y cogimur qua dam facere , antequam nojfc 

This defcription applies dire&ly to 


Pliny, 


lib. viii. ep. 14. This 

bouring nation. They 
liberty, but did not underftand the nature of a free conftitution. 


of 


Tacitus 


Montefq 


Byzantiu 


The Romans, as we fee in Pliny’s 


different 


felves in the ftudy of 


by 


of Nerva and 


(cJ Fifteen years was the period of Domitian’s reign. Tacitus 

fpeaks of it with horror, and promifes to review the tyranny and 

abject flavery of thofe difmal times. It is to be regretted, that 

fuch 
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S ON 


HE 


from the pen 


Had his work come down to us, we ^ 

ftretched on the rack of liiftory. Tire memorial of happ.neft 

under Nerva and Trajan, which he alfo promded, was e.ther never 

nrxxxr ll nfnrlrmatelv loft 


-fin Pfl 


r\r" 1C 


Section IV. 


(a) 


in Narbotme Gaul, now called 


fituated 


on the Mediterranean, ~~— —/ 

It was originally a place of confiderable magnificence as appear 
■__ mrlrtpn hv Michael Hospital, chancellor of 


in a poem wimen --‘— A 

France ; in which, after mentioning Forojulium, then reduced to a 

fmall city, he deferibes the ruins of a pompous theatre the gran 

arches, the public baths, and the aquedufts. He adds, tha 

i *i * _'i7irV»p*rp tl\pre was tor - 


merly a port 


e pun W ao ituu -- j 

it is now a dry Ihore, with adjacent gardens 


Inde Forum Julii, parvam nunc venimus urbem, 

Apparent veteris veltigia magna theatri; 

Ingentes arcus, et thermae, et ductus aquarum ; 

Apparet moles antiqui diruta portus •, 

Atque ubi portus erat, ficcum nunc littus, et horti. _ 

Delphin Edition of Tacitus, vol. iv. p. 



(i) The management of all the foreign revenues was m the 
hands of the Roman knights. Auguftus left the appointment 
of fome of the provinces to the diferetion of the fenate and re- 
ferved others for his own nomination. The laft were called pro¬ 
curators Cajaris, imperial procurators, and were either create 
Roman knights by virtue of their employment, or confidered as 
of equal dignity. The money colleded by the officers of die 

3 
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fenate was paid into the public treafury (JErarium), and that of 
the imperial procurators into the fiscus, or exchequer of the 
prince. The rapacity of thefe men may be reckoned among the 
caufes that finally wrought the downfall of the empire. See 
Annals , b. xii. f. 60. 


(c) Seneca has given an admirable character of Agricola’s 
father. If, fays he, we need the example of a great and exalted 
mind, let us imitate Julius Grsecinus, that excellent man, .whom 
Caius Csefar (Caligula) put to death, for no other reafon, than 
becaufe he had more virtue than a tyrant could endure. Si cx- 
emplo magni animi opus ejl, ntamur Gracini Julii , viri egregii , 
quern Caius Cafar occidit , ob hoc mum , quod mclior vir cjfct , quam 
quemqttam tyranno expediret. IDe Beneficiis, lib. ii. f. 21. He 
wrote books of hufbandry, and his delight in agriculture is fup- 
pofed to have given the name of Agricola to his fon. 



(d) Marcus Silanus was highly refpe&ed, not only for his 


for 


He 


misfortune of being father-in-law to Caligula. 


hatred 


He 

He 


ilege of being 


ful in the fenate ; but, to deprive him of that, honour, Caligula 
ordered, that, from that time, all of confular dignity Ihould 


feniority 


He 


Julius 


(mentioned in the laft note) to undertake an 


accufation again!! Silanus; but notfucceeding, he at length took 

away his life on a frivolous pretence. Though the weather was 

rough, the tyrant chofe to make a little voyage by fea. Silanus, 

with whom that element did not agree, excufed himfelf from 

being of the party. This was conftrued into a crime. Caligula 

pretended 


Vol 


Z z 
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notes on the 


pretended that he ftaid at Rome, 


der to make himfelf 


of the city, in cafe any accident fhould befall 


for 


r 


city in cate any atuucm —*- 

Jon compelled him to cut his throat with a razor. 


Emperors, vol. b. 7 


) We know nothing of Agricola’s mother beyond 

/ r-r-l T {ntTlP fit 


cellent charader given of her by Tacitus. 

. 1 1 A _ C *.1~. o. Dnrmn 1Y1J1£llC & 


Like fome of the beft 


firft 


The reader will find the advantages of the maternal care Hated at 

Lrme in the Dialogue concerning Oratory, 1 . »». 

£) 

rn This city (now Marfeilles) was founded by a colony of the 

i • a them thepoliihed manners and the 


of Greece 


of late 


vet to Aincus . r 

vifit Maffilia, or Marjdlks. See Tacitus, AnnaU 


43* 


(l) M'Htary feience, a thorough 


- S R ome riifed dmfelf to the honours of the magiftracy 
and the confullhip. This was not only the cafe during^ 

republic but continued under the emperors. ’ 

_ ^ • r.ic fnpmktions of philofophy, or to a 


by thofe abftrad ftudies 


into the fenate. 


therefore 


felt himfelf ftrongly 


addided. 


Section V. 


u) Suetonius Paulinus was fent by Nero to command in Bn 
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tain, A. U. 814, and of the Chriftian asra 61. Of this officer, 
one of the ableft that Rome produced during the firft century of 
the Chriftian xra, an ample chara&er is given by Tacitus, An¬ 
nals, b. xiv. f. 29. We learn from the elder Pliny, that in the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius he commanded in Mauritania, 

and, having defeated the Barbarians in feveral battles, laid wafte 
the country as far as Mount Atlas. Pliny, lib. v. f. 1. After 
the death of Galba, he fought on the fide of Otho againft Vitel- 
lius; and being compelled, againft his own judgment, to hazard a 
battle at Bedriacum, he did not dare, after his defeat, to return 
to his camp, but faved himfelf by flight. Hif. b.ii. f. 44. He af¬ 
terwards patched up a reconciliation with Vitellius. Hijl. b. ii. f. 60. 
In Britain he fignalized himfelf by his great military talents ; and 
in that fchool of war Agricola, then about twenty years old, 
acquired that experience, which enabled him, in procefs of time, 
to reduce the whole ifland to fubjedtion. 

(b) Rank in the Roman armies, fuch as tribune or centurion, 
was the claim of merit. It was, for that reafon, the cuftom 
of young men of illuftrious families to attend in the train of the 
general, in order to learn the firft rudiments of war, or, in the 
modern phrafe, to fee fervice. The young officer lived at head 
quarters. By learning to obey, he was taught how to command 

at a future time. He bore fome refemblance to what the French 
have called an aide dc camp . Suetonius fays that Julius CaTar’s 
firft campaign was in Afia, as tent-companion to Marcus Ther- 
mus the prastor. Stipendia prima fecit in Afia , Marci Therm i 
prcctoris contnbcrnio. Suet, in Jul. Cccf f. 2. 

(c) There were fo many candidates for the rank of tribune, 
that the general, in order to divide his favours, often granted 

Z z 2 thofe 



JO 


t6 


1 


N TH 


.I'e commiffions for tire term of fix months. Tons vr e fee J, 

in , letter to Soffius, requelling a fix months mbuneih.p for Cal- 
:; nus whom fie commend, in the higheft terms. Hunc roga 

fcmcjlri tribunal,- fplaMiorm ctjibi et avunado farms. Lib. tv. 
C It is probable, however, that Agricola s merit obtained a 

fill commilfion ; but lie did not avail himfelf of his preferment 

to gain his emmatus, which Gronovius calls, ms abfatue 

^ __ i r . C _/>r\lAnvo 


tsat ™ 2™ ^ -*• r d " 


jus abfantia 

Thofe exemp' 


Hiftory 


of the 


taking 


(d) While Suetonius was employed in the redu 3 
Ifle of Mona, now Anglefcy, the chief feat of the 
confequently the centre of fuperftition, the Britons, 

vantage of his abfence, rofe in arms j and, headed by 
queen of the Iceni, attacked the Roman ftations, and laid a feene 
of blood and carnage in evety quarter. No lefs than yo.ooo were 
put to the fwortl without diftmdhon. Suet 

•irmv marched back through the heart of the 
tedlion of London, then a flourilhing city ; but he found, on his 

arrival that the place was not tenable. He abandoned it to t 
arrival, uicu. r _ _ j to 


fmall 


country 


s fury - j > . 

But this cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a grea 


allies* 


perifhed. Boadicea put an end 
account at large, Annals , b. xiv. 
In this important feene of 


her 


faid to have 

See the 
ion 37. 


military 


fail 


01 Agricuia, - 7 . .i 

himfelf for that renown, which he was deftined to acquire y 
the complete conqueft of the ifland*. 


ScEllon 
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Section VI. 

fa) The quzeftorlhip was the firft office entered upon by thole 
who afpired to the higher magiftracies. It might be undertaken 
at the age of twenty-four. Thus in the Annals , b. iii. f. 29, we 
find Tiberius applying to the fenate to introduce the eldeft fon of 

Germanicus, before he was qualified by his age. 

(b) Salvius Titianus was the brother of Otho, who, for a 
fhort time,' was emperor of Rome. During the competition 
with Vitellius, he was the commander in chief of his brother’s 
army. His raffi counfels hurried on the laft decifive adion at 
Bedriacum, where his party was totally ruined. He furvived 
that defeat, and the vidor did not think him worthy of his refent- 
ment. See more of him, Hijl. b. i. and ii. 

(c) The office of tribune owed its origin to a violent difpute 
between the patricians and plebeians, A. U. C. 260; when the 
latter, making a defedion, could not be reduced to order, till 

they obtained the privilege of choofing fome magiftrates out of 
their own body, for the defence of their liberties, and to ward 
off all grievances impofed upon them by their fuperiors. At firft 

two only were eleded ; three more were added in a fhort’time ; 
and A. U. C. 297, the number increafed to ten, which conti¬ 
nued ever after. Whoever is converfant in Roman hiftory 
will recoiled that thefe new officers, appointed at firft as 
the redreffers of grievances, ufurped the power of doing 
almoft whatever they pleafed. They were reputed facrofantti , 
which they confirmed by law; fo that it was deemed an ad of 
impiety to interrupt them when they were fpeaking. Their 
interpofing in matters debated by the fenate was called intercejio x 

and their authority was declared by one word, veto. The 

emperors. 
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emperors left them little more than the name and fhadow of ma- 
giftracy, by contriving to have the fame power veiled in them- 
pelves: hence they were faid to be tribunitia potefate donati. 
See Annals , b. i. f. 2. Pliny the younger dates his opinion of the 
nature of the office, and fays, when he was tribune, he declined 
to plead in any caufe; not thinking it fit, that he, who could 
command others to be filent, fhould himfelfbe filenced by an 
hour-glafs. Deforme arbitrabar hunc , quijuberepojfet taccre quem- 

c unique , hide filent mm clepfydra indici. Lib. i. ep. 23. 

(d) The office of prtetor was firft inftituted in the year of 
Rome 389, to gratify the patrician order with a new dignity, 

in confideration of their having refigned the confulffiip to 
the choice of the people. Livy, b. vii. f. 1. In procefs of time, 
eight praetors were chofen annually, and had their fepaiate pro¬ 
vinces in the adminiftration of juftice. One had jurifdiftion in 
all private caufes between the citizens of Rome; the fecond 
decided in all fuits between ftrangers and the inhabitants of 
Rome. One was called PRiETOR urbanus ; the othei, 

PRJETOR peregrinus. Livy, b. xxiv. f. 44, exprefsly men¬ 
tions thefe diftindt offices. The other fix praetors were to fit 
in judgment in all criminal matters. The authority of the 
judge, who prefided in civil caufes, was called jurisdictio n 
when the proceeding was for crimes and mifdemeanois, it 
took the name of qutestio: if before an extraordinary ju¬ 
dicature, it was then termed cognitio. So the matter is 
accurately explained by Lipfius. But the new magiftrate 
created by Auguftus, called the governor of the city, prze- 
fectus urbis, foon -abforbed, and drew into his own vortex, 
the whole bufmefs of the police, and the cognizance of all 
•offences. See Annals, b. vi. f. 10 and 11. The fenatois and 

patricians, 
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patricians, their wives and fons, v/ere cited to appear at the bar 
of the fenate; but, in all cafes, it was competent to the perfon 
accufed, to remove the caufe before the prince himfelf, who 
either heard it in his cabinet, or referred it to the prefect of the 
city, or elfe to a board of fpecial commiflioners. Hence the 
praetorian dignity had little more than the mere fhadow of 
authority. Boetius calls it an empty name, a mere incumbrance 
on the fenatorian rank. Inane nomen , et fenatorii cenfus gravem 
farcin am . Confol. Philofoph. lib. iii. As the praetors drew lots 
among themfelves, and each man took the province afligned to 
him by chance, we find that the hearing of civil caufes, called 
jurisdictio, did not fall to the fhare of Agricola. For the. 
reft, the praefed of the city, moft probably, relieved him from 
the care of public offences. Hence nothing remained for him, 
during the whole year of his praetorfhip v but the exhibition of 

public fpedaeles, and the •amufement of the populace. 


(e) Nero was put to death, A. U. 821, of the Chriftian sera 


68 . 


Galba fucceeded, but reigned only a few months. Agri- 


cola was chofen for the due care of religion, and the protedion 
of the public temples ; but the plunder committed by Nero, 
about three years before his death, could not be redreffed. The 
whole was diflipated in wild profufion. See Annals , b. xv, 

45 - 


Section VII. 


(a) This was the year of Rome 822, of Chrift 69. 


(b) Intemelium was a municipal town in the country 

tow called Vinthniglia , in the territory of Genoa. It was fituated 

on the Mediterranean. The defcent made by a band of adventu- 

n rers 
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w * 

ever they were prefent, the praetorian - legat had no higher trull 

* * 1 ' 

than the command of a legion. And yet Cselius, by exafperat- 

\ < " 

ing his general officer, and inflaming the minds of the foldiers, 
raifed the diflenfions of the army to fuch a pitch, that Trebellius 
Maximus was obliged to fly from his poft, and' to abandon the 

ifland. Hijl. b. i. f. 60. Rofcius Caeliirs remained to enjoy his 

% 

vi&ory. He governed in a tumultuous manner, by violent 
meafures afluming' the fupreme authority. His legion had been 

s 

tardy in declaring for Vefpafian, and the delay was imputed to 
the feditious fpirit of the commander. Mucianus thought fit 
to recall him. Agricola went a fecond time into Britain, and 

put himfelf at the head of the legion, which is fuppofed to have 

* 

been at that time quartered at Leva, now Cbejler. An infcrip- 

V . • # 

tion has been found in the following words: Leva Leg. XX. 
Vittrix. See Camden’s Britannia, p. 538. 


(a) 


Seffion VIII. 

" / 

4 

Vettius Bolanus was fent by Vitellius to command in 

* 

Britain, after the abdication of Trebellius Maximus. He had 

J \ * i 

/ W • • » 9 

• • 

ferved under Corbulo in Armenia, but, according to Tacitus, 

does not feem to have profited by the example of fo great a 

mailer. Mediocrity was his element. And yet Statius, ini a 

. poem to Crifpinus, the fon of Bolanus, lays out the whole force 

of his genius to celebrate the warlike achievements of the father. 

He fluns us with a mufter-roll of his virtues, his exploits in the' 

• . < w ' 
eaft, and his trophies in Britain. Bolanus, he fays, 'waged war 

on the banks of the Araxes, and fon 

• # * ' 

fubiettion under NerO. Corbulo, the commander in chief, ad- 


of the 


of 


t ' 
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* 

3 from Otho’s fleet, and the havoc and devaluation committed 
thofe ferocious warriors, is defcribed by Tacitus, Hijl. b. ii. 


* 

f. 12 and 13. Vefpafian, it. now .began to b 

% 

himfelf a candidate for the'imperial dignity. 

Agricola fome time in the month of July, in the above 

822. Hijl. b. ii. L 79. 


The news reached 


year, 


< 

(c) Vefpafian remained in Afia and ./Egypt, while his gene 
rals carried their victorious arms to the city of Rome, and pro- 

» • *a 

claimed him emperor. 


His fon Titus, 

Jerufalem. Domitian was at Rome, but too 
ndud the reins of government. Vice and debau- 
more fuited to his genius. Mucianus, the confiden- 
of Vefpafian, arrived at Rome, and took upon him 
; whole conduit of the adminiftration. He may be faid to have 

A 

gned with 1 Vefpafian. Antonius was the general who con- 


young 

chery 


for Vefpafian, but Mucianus deprived him of his laurels 
Hi/lory , b. iv; and fee the chara&er of Mucianus, Hijl. 


f. 5. 


w 


(d) The twentieth legion was, at that time, in Britain 
it is fo exprefled in the tranflation, though the text is filent 

that narticular. The Romans had three k 


Augujla ; IX a . Hifpanienfi . 


,_ o _ ifland, 

; XX a . Vittrix. The 

Rofcius Callus, a man 


fpoflti 


Maximus 


■ 

* 1 


nfularlcgat , legatus co.nsularis : Gaelius 


pr atari an legal 


PR2ETORIUS. 


confular 


ft / V » 

of the army, or governors of 


m 

and, for the moft part, both at the fame 


Where 




f 
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__Ille juventam 

Protinus ingrediens, pharetratum invafit Araxem 
Belliger, indocilemque fero fervire Neroni 
Armeniam. Rigidi fummam Mavortis agebat 
Corbulo, fed comitem belli, fociumque laborum, 

Ille quoque egregiis multum miratus in armis, 

Iiolanum, atque illi curarum afperrima fuetus 
Credere, partirique metus. 

The poet proceeds to hold up to the fon the great example of 
his father. Learn, he fays, from him ; you have a family-mo¬ 
nitor to infpire you with every virtue ; let kindred praife excite 
you to heroic a&ion. The Decii and the Camilli may be pointed 
out to others. It will be for you to keep your eye on your 
father; obferve w r ith what undaunted fortitude he advanced as 
far as Thule amidft forms and tempefts and the rigours of the 

winter. 


Difce, puer : nec enim extenio monitore petendus 
Virtutis tibi pulcher amor ; cognataminillret 
Laus animos : aliis Decii reducefque Camilli 
Monftrentur * tu difce patrem* quantufque nigrantem 
Fluclibus occiduis, feflbque Hyperione Thulen 
Intrant mandata gerens* 

Statius, Sylv. lib. v. poem. ii. 

Unfortunately for the bard, hiftory is filent about all thefe great 
exploits ; and when hiftory, the intelligencer of antiquity, nuntia 
vetujlatisy (hews no foundation for this exaggerated praife, the 
poet muft be fuppofed to have indulged a flight of fancy. Bolanus 
was recalled; and Cerealis, who conducted the war againft Civilis 

the Batavian chief (See Hijl. b. iv. f. 71), was fent by Vefpafian 
to command the legions in Britain, A. U. 823; A. D. 70. Agri¬ 
cola, we find, was fill ferving in Britain. 


S e Elian 
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Section IX. 


(a) The 


as appears, Annals xi. f. 25, where we fee the emperor Claudius 
adding the oldeft of the fathers to the lift of patricians ; the fami¬ 
lies of that rank, created by Romulus and by Brutus, and alfo 
thofe advanced by Julius Csefar and Auguftus, being well nigh 
extinguilhed. Vefpafian exercifed the fame authority, and, under 

Ilk mtronnp-e. Asrricola rofe to the honours of the ftate. 


a) 


divifions of G 


the Manners of the Germans, fedion i. note (a). To that ac¬ 
count it may be proper to add, that a fubdivifion was made by 
Auguftus, diftributing the whole country into feven provinces; 
namely, Narbonne Gaul, Aquitania, the province of Lugdunum, 
or Lyons, properly Celtic Gaul; Belgic Gaul, and Upper and 
Lower Germany. Thefe feveral diftrids, except Narbonne 
Gaul, were under the immediate management of the prince. The 
province of Aquitania was inclofed by the Pyrenean mountains, 
the Rhone, the Loire, and the Atlantic Ocean. 


(c) The governors of provinces adminillercd juftice not only 
to the army, but likewife to the inhabitants. In difcharging the 
fundions of his ftation, Agricola took care to have no difpute, no 
conteft with fubordinate officers. Seneca oblerves, to contend with 
your fuperior, is a degree of phrcnfy ; with your equal, fome- 
thing is hazarded ; with your inferior, it is a degradation. Cunt 
fuperiore contendere , furiofum ; cum pari, anccps ; cum inferiorc, 

fordidum . 


(d) In the year of Rome S30, and of the Chriftian sera 77, 
Vefpafian was conful, eighth time, with his fon Titus, the fixth. 


3 A 2 


On 
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fJ 

Muratori, Annali 


tian and Agricola were appointed confuls for the remainder of 
the year. This pradice was firlt introduced by Auguftus, under 
the plaufible pretence of having more frequent opportunities to 
oblige the illufLrious families of Rome, but, in fad, to impaii the 
dignity, and leflen the power of the conluls. The fucceeding 

emperors adopted the fame plan of policy; and the mifchiefwent 

on increafing, till in the reign of Commodus there were no lefs 
than five-and-twenty confuls in .one year. During the whole 
time the confuls, who entered on their office in the beginning 

* i nri_ _T ~ 


January 


Thofe, who 


were made occafionally, called cons ules subrogati, are fel- 


Hence 


dom mentioned in the fasti consulares. 
culty of afeertaining their exad time. Agricola, according to 


77 


Section N. 

(a) The writers, who before Tacitus’s time had given a 

defeription of Britain, were Julius Casfar, Livy, the celebiated 
hiftorian, and Fabius Rufficus, the friend of Seneca, often quoted 
by Tacitus. His works have periflied in the general wreck of 

ancient literature. Livy’s account was in book cv. but we have 
nothing now remaining except the Epitome, not veiy well filled 
up by the Supplement of Freinffiemius. A flight knowledge of 
diftant countries was lufficient for the ancient geographers. They 
were never at a lofs for fome form or Ihape, to which they com¬ 
pared the place in queftion, and then conceived that they had 
given a true outline or draught of the country: but the accurate 
maps of modern geographers fliew how much they were de¬ 
ceived. Pliny the elder informs us, that the original name was 

Albion, 
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Albion, and Sir William Temple gives the etymology of the 
word. Albion, he fays, was derived from Alpion ; Alp, in fome 
of the weftern languages, fignifying high lands or hills, as this 
ifle appears to thofe who approach it from the continent. In 
Casfar’s time, Britain was the general appellation. Sir William 


from 


inhabitants gave an azure blue to their bodies and their fhields. 
The Romans, he fays, called the ifland Britannia , giving a Latin 
termination to a barbarous name, in the fame manner as they 
did with regard to other countries that fell under their commerce 

Aquitania, and other places 


Mauritania 


commonly known. Camden thinks that Britannia was a com¬ 
pound word, from Britb , paint, and Tania, a term importing 


region or country 


C re far’s account of a triangular form may 


be admitted. Taking the whole length from Dover to the Land’s 


of 


weftern coafts contract by degrees, and, though not ftridly re¬ 
duced to a point at the northern extremity, it is there fufficiently 
narrow to juftify Caefar’s comparifon, and, according to Tacitus* 
to prefent the form of a wedge. It is true, that he calls it an 
ifland, but he feems to have had no better authority than the 


voice of fame. No navigator had, at that time, failed round the 
ifland. The Greeks thought it a large continent. See Uuiv. 

Hijl. vol. xix. p. 68. 


(b) Csefar fays that the weftern fide extends towards Spain, 
and that Ireland, about half as large as Britain, lies oppofite to 
that coaft. Vergit ad Hifpaniam , atque occidentem folem , qua ex 
parte ejl Hibernia , dimidio minor , at exiflimatur , quam Britannia. 
De Bell. Gall. lib. v. f. 13. The part of Britain, long fince 
called Scotland, was known to the Romans by the name of Calc- 

do nia 
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Ma, becaufe, fays Sir William Temple, the north-eaft part of 
Scotland was by the natives called Cal Dun, which fignifies 
hills of hazel, with which it was covered ; from whence the 
Romans gave it the name of Caledonia; thus forming an eafy 
and pleafant found out of what was harfh to fuch elegant tongues 

and ears as theirs. 

(c) An account of this voyage round the lfland will be found 
in this Trad, f. 38. Then, for the firft time, the Romans ob¬ 
tained geographical certainty. 

(d) The Or cades (now the Orkney Iflands) were known by 
the report of fame in the reign of Claudius. Some hiftorians 
have aferibed the conqueft to that emperor, but for this there 
does not feem to be diffident foundation. Flattery was in hafte 
to decorate the prince with laurels unearned. It is tiue that 
Pomponius Mela has faid that thofe iflands were thirty in num¬ 
ber. Triginta funt Or cades angujlis inter fc diduEta fpatus. Mela, 
lib. iii. f. 6. Pliny like wife mentions them ; but his account of 
the number fhews that he relied on mere report. He fays, there 
are FORTY iflands, called the Orcades, all feparated by narrow 
ftraits. Sunt autc?n xl. Orcades modicis inter fe difcrcta Jpatiis. 
Pliny, lib. iv. f. 16. Had Claudius added thofe iflands to the 
p v oman empire, it is not probable that there would have been a 

variance, as to the number, among the authors of that day. 
Eutropius, and Eufebius in his Chronicle, are the authorities 
upon which Claudius mud rely for his fame ; but the filence of 

Tacitus is a ftrong contradiction to thofe writers. 

(c) Much has been faid by the Greek and Roman poets of 

a place in the northern regions, called Thule; but it is evident 

they 
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they did not all agree in the geographical defcription. Camden 
is of opinion that the Tbull of Tacitus is one of the Shetland 
iflands, which lie to the north of the Orcades, latit. 60. The 
ancient poets heard of ‘Thule , and made their own ufe of it, to 

To fix the exad foot was not their bufmefs. 


ery 


adorn their verfe. To 

northern latitude, and they could 
always command ice enough to build their mountains, and fnow 
enough to cover them. From the hiftorians and geographers 
more accuracy might be expected, but navigation was in its 
infancy. The Northern Ocean, as Tacitus has obferved in the 

ays adverfe to mariners, was fel- 


Manners 


vifited by fliips from 


Thnh 


* 

treneral, underftood to be the moft remote land in the northern 

o ' 

latitudes, but the exad local fituation was not afcertained. Pliny 
the elder had all the information that diligence could colled, and 
he knew how to embellilh what he heard with all the graces of 

elegant compofition. But ftill the Northern Ocean was unex- 


Sea 


plored. The German 
ber of iflands, called Gless 


Greeks, Elec- 


(eleflrum J 


quantities 


Of thefe iflands, Thule is the moft diftant; and there, 
at the fummer folftice, when the fun is palling the tropic of Can¬ 
cer, the inhabitants have no night; and, in like manner, during 
the winter they fee no day, for the fpace, as is generally fup- 
pofed, of fix months. Jb advcrfo in Germamcum marc fparfa Glef- 
faria, quas Ele£lridas Graci reccntiores appellax 


ajcerctur 


Ultima omnium, qua memorantur , Thul 


in 


qua 


foljiitio nullas c[fe noEles indicavimus , CancriJignum foie tranfcunte 


nitllofquc contra per bt 
nuis fieri arbitrantur. 
Shetland could not l 


Hoc quidem fenis menfb , 

Pliny, lib. iv. f. jo. But it is evident that 
the place intended by Pliny. A night or 

day 
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day of fix months is known in more northern latitudes. P10- 
copius, in hisHiftory of the Gothic War, book ii. places Thule in 
Norway, which was thought by the ancients to be an lfland. 
Agricola’s fleet might fee the coaft of Norway at a diftance, and, 
having heard of Thule, might conclude that they had feen that 
region of eternal froft and fnow. This, or, according to the con¬ 
jecture of Camden, Shetland, might be the Thule of Tacitus. 1 hat 
of Pliny was, molt probably, Iceland, efpecially as he fays it lay 
within one day’s fail from the Frozen Ocean. A Thule unlits diei 

navigations mare concrctum , a nonnullis Cronium appellatur . Lib. 
iv. f. 30. If Iceland was intended by Pliny, the accounts given 

by navigators rauft have been very imperfed, fince he makes no 

mention of three volcanos, particularly Mount Hccla, which, 
amidft a wafte of fnow, conftantly throws up columns of fmoke 
and fire. See a Difcourfe, Sur la Navigation de Pytbcas a Thule , 

1 Memoirs of the Acad, of Belles Lettres, vol. xxxvii. p. 436. 

(f) From vague and uncertain accounts of the Frozen Ocean, 
the ancients might form their idea of a fea in fuch a thick and 
concrete ftate, that the oars could hardly move, and the winds 
fcarcely agitate, fuch a fluggifh mafs of water. But the tranquillity 
of thofe feas has been long known to be a mere fidion. It is, 
therefore, needlefs to examine the reafons affigned by Tacitus, to 
account for a phenomenon which does not exift. See what is 

faid of this fea, Manners of the Germans , f. 45. What is faid of 
the various inlets, through which the tide forces its way into the 
heart of the country, is fufficiently warranted by the JEfuarium 
Bodoiria (the Firth of Forth), by the Glota (the Firth of Clyde), 
and other well known harbours, creeks, ba} s, and rivers of 

Scotland. 


6 


Section 
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Section XI. 


(a) Through the want of literary records, the hiflory of bar¬ 
barous nations is generally loft in darknefs. 


When the orig 


of a people could not be traced, the difficulty was furmounted, 
fuppofing that the foil, by a certain fecundity in thofe early 


Mother 


feafons of the world, produced the race of man. 
or mater tellus, fatisfied the enquiries of the moft profound 


philofophy 


ndig, 


ghies , or natives of the foil. Men were fuppofed to fpring from 


from 


rocks. The poets were the philofophers and hiftorians of the 


age 


Horace 

prorepfernnt p 


other origin. But the age of darknefs is paft, and the reveries 


of 


We 


for 


from Adam, inftead of 
enitors. Tacitus iudee 


From 


of feature, language and manners: from 


fize of limb and 
probability, that 
and Gaul. The 


of 


different 


- / u 

Csefar reckons no lefs than four in Kent, book v. f. 22. The 
moft confiderable tribes, or nations (Caledonia not included), 

were the Dumnonn , in Devonfhire and Cornwall} the Siliucs , 
in Herefordfhire, Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Glamor¬ 
gan 5 the Ordovices> in North Wales} the inobantcs, in Mid- 
dlefex and Eflex ; the Cantii , or people of Kent; the Iccni , in 


Huntingdonfliir 



Weftmorland 


Cumberland. 

Vol. IV. 


3 B 


(b) The 



( c ) The Silures, as already ftated, occupied Herefordfhire, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Glamorganfhire. They 
may be called the inhabitants of South Wales. The Iberians 
were the firft inhabitants of Spain, fo called from the river lb *- 

rus, now the Ebro. 

(d) Csefar tells us that frequent migrations were made from 
Belgic Gaul into Britain; and that the adventurers, having gained 
pofleffion by force of arms, employed themfelves in cultivating the 
land, in a climate which they found more temperate than what they 
had known in Gaul. Maritima pars ab iis , qui prcedes oc belli 
inferendi caufd ex Belgio tranferunt, et bello illato ibi remanfcrunt, 

atque agros colere ccepcrtint. Loca funt temperatiora quam in Gal - 
lia, remtjfioribus frigoribus. Lib. v. f. 12. The continent, moft 
undoubtedly, was peopled firft, and the redundant numbers over¬ 
flowed into the adjacent ifles. 

(e) The Druids, according to Cadar’s account, believed in 
the tranfmigr ation of fouls, and that; dodtrine they thought had 
a happy tendency to infpire men with courage, and a contempt of 

death. They taught their pupils a fyftem of aftronoiny; they 
defcribed the various revolutions of the planets, the dimenfions of 
the globe, the operations of nature ; they talked with reverence 
of the immortal gods, and initiated their youth in all their myf* 
teries. In primis hoc volunt per/nadere, non inter ire animas , 
fed ab altis pof mortem tranfre ad alios : atque hoc maxime 
ad virtu tem excitari put ant, mctu mortis negletto. Muka. prceterea 
de fideribus , atque eorum motu , de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine, 

de 
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de rcni)n natura , de deorum immortalium vi ae potejlate difp 


lib. 


f. 


*3 


Human 


et juventuti tradunt. De Bell. Gall. 
facrifices, as obferved in a former note, were part of their fuper- 
ftition. Living bodies were inclofed in large ozicr cages, and 
eonfumed in the flames. That the fame rites and ceremonies 

were eftablifhed in Britain, there can be no doubt, fince we are 

/ 

told by Csefar, that the religious fyftem of Gaul was tranfplanted 
from Britain; and, even in his time, thofe, who wiflied to be 
perfedly fkilled in the druidical dodrines, paffed over into this 
ifland for inftrttdion. Difciplirta in Britannia reperta , atque hide 


in 


fdlata ejji 


Et nunc , qui diligentius 


cogndfcere volant , plcrumque Mo, difcendi caufd, proficif- 


cuntur • De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. f. 


Mr. Hume 


obferved 


idolatrous worlhip ever attained fuch an 


afcendant over mankind as that of the ancient Gauls and Britons; 

I 

and the Romans, after their conqueft, finding it impofiible to 
reconcile thofe nations to the 
tfrafters, were at laft obliged to 
p ehai ftatufes ; a violence, which 


and inftitutions of 


aboiifh 


any 


ftance, been 

Bill. vol. i. p. 5 



by thofe tolerating conquerors, 

Sde 'Fadtus, Annals, book xiv. f. 


Hume 


(f) 


Conformity of languages, Brotler lays, ftill fubfifts 


fome parts of Cornwall and of 
Bretagne. It is faid, that a 
extind in Cornwall. 


dialed of the Welch is but juft 


(g) Solinus, fpeakittg Of tli'e Warlike Britons, fays, when 
voman is delivered of a male child, fhe places the infant s firft 


food on the point of her hufband’s fword 


mouth 


offorihgUpheT fUpplications 

3 B 2 


gods 

•f 
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of her country, devoutly prays, that he may die in war amidft 
hoftile fvvords and javelins. Solinus, chap. 22. 

(h) TJic Britons were conquered, in the reign of Claudius, 
by Aulus Plautius, the firft Roman general who landed on the 
illand, lince the invaf.on of Julius Caffar. Plautius defeated the 

natives, A. U. C. 796, A. D. 43. Several lignal vidtones were 

afterwards obtained by Suetonius Paulines, Petdius Cereahs, and 

other commanders, infomuch that the fouthern part of the .Hand 

was reduced to a Roman province. The Caledonians Rood for 
liberty, till their laft decifive adion, under Galgacus (fee from 
fedion xxx. to end of fedion xxxviii.), when they retired 

to their faftnefles in the Highlands. 

Section XII. 

fa) This manner of fighting in chariots calls to mind the 
pradice of heroic times deferibed in the battles of the Iliad. But 
the heroes of the poet differed, in their notion of the point of 
honour, from the Britilh chiefs. With the Greeks and Trojans 
the driver of the carriage was the fecond in rank: the warrior of 
high renown was the perfon who fought. Hedor had his 
Tquire to guide the reins, while he difplayed his towering plume, 
and braved every danger. Achilles had his Automedon. 


Automedon and Alcimus prepare 

Th’ immortal courfers and the radiant car. 

The charioteer then whirl’d the lalh around. 

And fwift afeended at one aftive bound; 

Then bright in heav’nly arms, above his Tquire 
Achilles mounts, and fets the field on fire. 

Pope’s Iliad, bookxix. v. 426'. 





/ 
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the firft iEneid, defcribes the Trojans dying before Achilles, who 
purfues with ardour in his warlike car: 

Hac Phryges, inftaret curru criflatus Achilles. 

In the fifth Iliad jEneas invites Pandarus to join him in the 
fight: 

4 

Hafte, feize the whip, and fnatch the guiding rein ; 

The warrior’s fury let this arm fuftain; 

Or, if to combat thy bold heart incline, 

Take thou the fpear, the chariot’s care be mine. 

Pope’s Iliad, book v. verfe 284. 


Among the Britons it was otherwife: the chief warrior drove the 
chariot, by Csefar called ejfeda , and by Tacitus covinus: fee 
this Trad, f. xxxv. note (bJ. The Britifh chiefs, as it feems, 
thought it more honourable to drive the car into the thickeft 
ranks of the enemy, and diftinguifii themfelves by braving every 
danger. It appears, likewife, that a number of combatants 
mounted together in the fame vehicle, which was not the cafe 

in Homer’s battles. 


(b) We read in the Annals, b. xii. f. $ 6 , of Cara£tacus, king 
of the Silures ; in b. xiv. f. 31, of Prafutagus, king of the Iceni; 
and f. 35, of Boadicea, his widow, who fucceeded to her huf» 
band’s dominions. For Cartifmandua, queen of the Brigantes, 
who delivered up Caradacus to the Romans, fee Annals , b. xii.. 
f. 36, and Hijl. b. iii. f. 45. 
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ufed by the Latin hiftorians for what, in the modern acceptation, 
is called a city. Civitas generally implies a body politic, a peo¬ 
ple united in civil fociety, under a fettled conftitution, and a regu¬ 
lar frame of laws. Such were the Silures, under Caradacus; 
the Icenians, under Boadicea ; the Brigantes, under Cartifman- 

dua: but there is no inftance of their ading in concert for their 
mutual defence. 


(d) Tacitus, in this place, may be faid to be out of his depth. 
His notions here, as well as in the paffage concerning the 
Suiones in the Manners of the Germans, fedion xlv, hold more 
of the poet than the philofopher. Aflronomy and geography were 
fciences not fufficiently cultivated in his time. Pliny endeavours 

more rationally to account for the phenomenon, from the pofition 
of the fun at the fummer folftice. In Italy, he fays, the length of 
the day is fTteen hours, and in Britain feventeen ; the nights in 
that ifland being fo bright, that, when the fun at the foldice 
approaches fo near the earth as to become vertical, the northern 
regions have, by confequence, a day of fix months, and m the 
winter a night of the fame length. In Italia quindecim boras ; in 
Britannia feptemdecim ; ubi ceftate lucida notes, haudduhie repromit- 
tunt id ,, quod cogit ratio credi , folfitii diebus accedente foie propius 
verticem mundi , fubjete terra continues dies habere ferns menfibus , 

notefque e diverfo ad brumam remoto. Pliny, lib. ii. f. 75. But 

long lea voyages were rarely undertaken in Pliny's time, and it 

is, therefore, no wonder that he wanted due information. 

He mentions one bold navigator, Pytheas of Marfeillcs, and, 

upon his authority, fays that at Thule, which lay fix- days fail 

from the northern part of Britain* the day and night were each 

of them fix months long. The fame, he adds,, was faid of the 

jfl e of Mona, which was diftant from Camelodunum (Colchefer) 

about 
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about two hundred miles. Shodfieri in infiulci Thule , Pyth 
MaJJilienfu ficripfit\ fiex die rum navigation e in fieptemtrionem a L 


dijh 


£>uidam vero et in Mona qua difi 


'ritannia oppido , circiter ducentis millibus adfii, 


Pli 


75 


of 


my, 

Thule of Pytheas was Greenland or Zembla, 
length of davs and niphts in thofe iflands 


may be admitted ; but the fame could not be the cafe in Britain, 
or any Britifh ifland. The Orkneys lie in latitude 60, or there¬ 
abouts ; and in the fummer, their day is not much more than 
eighteen hours long. But neither Pliny, nor Tacitus, had a juft 
idea of the figure of the earth, and the viciffitudes of feafons 
occafioned by the annual motion round the fun. The difeovery 
was referred for the genius of Sir Ifaac Newton. Without being 
a voyager or traveller, that fublime philofopher founded his cal¬ 
culations on mathematical and fcientific principles. As Fonte- 
nelle obferves, he afeertained the true figure of the earth without 


ftirring 


The experiments of Maupe 


tuis, and his aftociates, who in the years 1735 and 1736 mea- 
fured a degree in Lapland, ferved to confirm Newton’s dodtrine; 
and, from that time, the length of days and nights in all parts of 


fcientifically 


Mathematicians have 


informed us, that the degrees of longitude are not, like thofe of 
latitude, always equal, but diminifli in proportion as the meri¬ 
dians contraT in their approach to the Pole, as may be feen in 
the common tables, (hewing the number of miles contained in a 
degree of longitude, in each parallel of latitude from the Equator 
to the Pole. In confequence o'fthis knowledge, and the pofition 
of the earth in every part of its orbit, aftronomers -have laid 
down their tables of the various climates between the Equator and 
the extremity of the north. They have enumerated thirty climates; 

in the firft twenty-four, which terminate between the latitudes 66 

and 
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uuu 67, the days increafeby half hours; and in the remaining fix, 

by months. At Spitzbergen, or Eaft Greenland, the day lafts five 
7 - - ‘ Mela talks of Thule 


months, and fix at the Pole, 
but he did not know where to place his ifland, fo as to account 

for the length of days, which he has defcnbed. He fays that 


Thul 


J. fjLit L liv-o ^Xfl - ' . . 1 , 

are dark in winter, but at the fummer folftice there is no night 
at all. Thule Belgarum littori oppofita eft: in ca no&cs per hyemem 
obfeura ; per foljlitium nulla. Lib. iii. cap. 6. But that length 
of days could only happen in the more northern latitudes. 


When 


Tacitus 


of 


luminous, mat uic imwvcu —- # 

day can fcarce be diftinguilhed, this may, perhaps, be admitted, 

lince Lord Mulgrave, in an accurate account of his Voyage to 
a. Mo^Wn Seas, performed in the year 1773, fays that on the 

une (latitude 56: 28) it was then light enough all 


12th 


night to read upon deck. 


9th of the fame 


muc 77 : 59) the adjacent coaft, covered with fnow and ice, would 
have fuggeflcd the idea of perpetual winter, had not the mildne s 
of the weather, bright funfhine, and conftant day-light, given a 
cheerfulnefs and novelty to the whole of that ftriking and roman- 

- rt /I • 1 n - _J. 


tic feene. 


iccin.. ***- - t r 1 • 1 • 

his lordlhip obferved, that, during the whole time of his being 


Martin 


in inoie wuiuucd, m, — v ^ 

wife) that the fun at midnight in appearance refembled the moon. 
His lordlhip adds, that he faw no difference, m clear weathei, 
between the fun at midnight and any other time, but what 
arofe from a different degree of altitude ; the brightnefs of the 
light appearing there, as well as elfewhere, to depend on the 


of 


(e) When 



i 
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fe) When Tacitus endeavours to aflign a reafon for the fhort 
interval between day and night, and fays, that the extreme and 
flat parts of the earth , cafling a low fhadow , do not elevate the 
darknefs , and night falls beneath the fky and the flars, it is impof- 
fible to ftrike out any thing like fenfe from a paffage fo very 
embarraffed and obfeure. The reader is left to regret that a 
writer, of fuch acute difeernment on all political and moral fub- 
jeds, fhould be obliged, without any principles of aftronomy 
and geography (a fcience in that age little underftood), to offer a 
vain hypothefis for reafon and found philofophy. Tacitus, it 
fhould feem, thought that the earth was one extenfive continued 
furface, and that night was occafioned by the fun’s retiring be¬ 
hind high lands and mountains. The form of the globe, its ro¬ 
tation on its own axis, and the various positions in its annual 
orbit, are mathematical difeoveries, which were not known to the 

Romans. 


(f) Mines of gold and filver, fufficient to reward the con¬ 
queror, were found in Mexico and Peru j but this ifland never 
produced a quantity to pay the invader for the deftrudion of the 
human fpecies. Cicero fays, in one of his letters, It is well 

grain of filver could be found in the 

ifland. Illud cognitum eft, neque argenti fcrupulum effe ullttm in 
ilia infula. Ad Attic, lib. iv. epift. 16. This, however, is con- 
tradided by modern authorities. Camden mentions gold and 
filver mines in Cumberland, a mine of filver in Flintfhire, and 
of gold in Scotland. See Camden’s Britannia , p. 692 and 741. 
The fame author, talking of the copper mines in Cumberland, 
fays, that veins of gold and filver were found intermixed with 
the common ore, and, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave birth to a 

Vol. IV. 3 C fuit 


known that not a fingle 
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fuit at law between the Earl of Northumberland and another 
claimant. Doftor Borlafe, in his Hifiory of Cornwall , p. 214, 
relates, “ that lb late as the year 1753, feveral pieces of gold 
were found in what the miners call ftrtam tin ; and filver is now 
got in confiderabie quantity from feveral of our lead mines.” A 
curious paper concerning the gold mines of Scotland is given by 

Mr. Pennant in Append. No. X. to his fecond part of A Tour in 
Scotland in 1772. But Hill there never was gold and filver enough 
to be the price of viaory. The other metals, fuch as iron, lead, 

tin, and copper, are found in abundance at this day. 


fg) Suetonius imputes CaTar s invafion 


fir 

of the coaft. 


petiijfcfp 


Caf. 


47. Pliny fays, it is certain that pearls of 


difcoloured 


Deified 


Julius wilhed it to be underftood, that the breaft-pla 
dedicated to Venus, in the temple of the goddefs, 

« -r * r " d X sti sr 


was com- 


pofed of Bntuh pearl. 
(unioncs) nafci ccrtum ef 
Vencri gcnitrici in temple 

faBuin 


P 


i 

J 


atque deco lores 
Julius thoracem , quern 
ex Bnlannicis margaritis 

PI in. lib. ix. f. 35. The pearls moll in 


iUUUin ^ c3 ' , ,, 

requeft with the ancients were thofe collected in the Red Sea, 
the Gulf of Perfia, and the Indian Ocean; the next in value were the 

Britifh, tinged on the furface with a colour refembling gold, but, 
in general, of a dark hue, and lefs tranfparent than the Indian. 

« ^ t /^l .- f y > / .1 /SI /]/ ^ IT 


the Britifh Sea. 


597, 690, and 75 


md. and 
Mr. 


ilic 1X1 I tlJ.ll --- ' A w ^ ' 

Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland, 1769, mentions a confider¬ 
abie pearl fifhery out of the freih water mufcle in the vicinity of 

Perth, 
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from 


worth 


fent to London from 


1761 to 1769. But when that ingenious traveller vifited Scot¬ 
land, the fifhery was almoft exhaufted. There is a paflage in 
Pliny that (hews the efteem in which the Oriental pearl was 
held at Rome. Pearls, he fays, are imported in fuch quantities 
from the Arabian Sea, that Rome was annually drained of an 
immoderate fum by the inhabitants of the Eaft and the penin- 
fula of India. So much do our finery and our women coft us 


annually ! 


Arabics etiamnum felicius marc ejl 


computations millies centena fcf- 
pcninfulaque ilia imperio nojlro 


adimunt. Tinto nobis delicice et fcmince conjl, 


1 


Pliny, lib. xii. 


f. 18. This proves what Tacitus fays: When fo much en¬ 
couragement was given, the avarice of Britifh merchants would 

not be deficient. Their pearl, therefore, was of an inferior fort. 


Seflion XIII. 


fa) 


man arms in Britain, from the firft invafion of the ifland by 
Julius Crefar to the time when Agricola became commander in 
chief. This, and the preceding account, may by fome be called 
a digreffion : but, fince Agricola fubdued the whole ifland, a 
defeription of the country and the inhabitants is a proper in¬ 
troduction to fo bright a career of glory. Julius Ccefar, it is 
well known, made two attempts upon this ifland; the firft 


A. U. C. 699, and the fecond in the following 


The plans 


which his ambition 


formed 


his own country, did 


not leave him at leifure to enlarge the Roman empire. After 


flight 


3 


iw his 
forces. 
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forces. There is fome truth in what Lucan has faid : He 
fhewed his back to the enemy whom he fought: 

Territa quaefitis oftendit terga Britanms. 

(b) The moderation or prudence which took place in the 
councils of Auguftus is well known. Content with receiving 
fome petty annual tributes from Britain, that emperor did not 
choofe to involve himfelf in remote and dangerous wars. It 
was with him a maxim, that the boundaries of the empiie ought 
not to be enlarged; and in his will, which after his death was 
read in the fenate, he gave that advice to his fucceffors. See 
Annals, b. L f. 11. Auguftus, fays the late Mr. Hume, con¬ 
tent with the victory obtained over the liberties of his own 
country, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign wars; 
and being apprehenfive left the fame unlimited extent of domi¬ 
nion which had fubverted the republic might alfo overwhelm 
the empire, he recommended it to his fucceflors never to en¬ 
large the territories of the Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the 
fame which might be acquired by his generals, made this ad¬ 
vice of Auguftus a pretence for his inactivity. Hume’s Hijl. 

vol. i. p. 6. See Annals, b. i. f. 77 * 

(c) Caligula’s threatened invafion of Britain ended in an idle 

and vain parade. Hiftory has no fcene of folly to compare with 
it. The German expedition prefented a farce to the world, in 

which the emperor expofed himfelf to derilion. His mock 
triumph over the Britons was a fequel to the former frolic, but 
ftill more abfurd and ridiculous. Having written to the fenate, 
to reprimand them for enjoying the pleafures of the circus, while 

their emperor was expoling himfelf to the greateft dangers, he 

drew 
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drew up his army on the coaft of Geforiacum (now Boulogne ); 

and having, with great parade, difpofed his ballijlee and other war¬ 
like engines, he ordered his foldiers to gather the fea fhells, and 
fill their helmets and the Ikirts of their clothes. Thefe, he faid, 
were the fpoils of the ocean, fit to be depofited in the capitol. 
In memory of this fignal victory, he ereded a tower, to ferve as 
a light-houfe for mariners, and by letters to Rome ordered pre¬ 
parations to be made for his triumphal entry, with fpecial direc¬ 
tions that it fhould exceed in magnificence every thing of the 
kind. The fathers refufed to comply, and for their difobedience 

all were devoted to defljudion: but before his bloody purpofe 
could be executed, a confpiracy was formed early in the follow- 


U. C. 794 


See Suetonius, Life of Caligula , f. 46, 47 


(d) The Britons, unmolefted by the Romans, had enjoyed 
their liberty near a century, when, in the reign of Claudius, the 
projed of fubduing the ifland was concerted. The mod ftupid 
of the emperors was deftined to be the conqueror of Britain. A 
powerful army was fent from Gaul, under the command of able 
officers. Vefpafian was one of the numbe 


fion 


Jhcwed himfelf 


Fates. The fouthern parts of the ifland being foon reduced, 
Claudius refolved to vifit his new dominions. He took poflef- 
fion of Camelodunum (Colchefer ), received the fubmiffion of 
feveral petty kings, and in lefs than fix months returned to 
Rome, to enjoy the fplendour of a triumph, with the additional 


of 


Suetonius, Life of Claudius , f. 17 


SeElion XIV. 


(a) Aulus Plautius was commander in chief of the army 

fent 
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the invafiGn of Britain, A. U. C. 79 ^ > 


fent by Claudius to 

A. D. 43. 

(b) An account of Oflorius Scapula and the brilliant fuccefs 
. • •_ i.,. /Unuih h. vii. f. 1 1 to 'io. He 


fent 


s a priloner to Rome, A. U. C. 80?. Horn that 

time he went on in a career of victory for fcveral months; when, 
in the midft of a war with the Silures, he died worn out with care 

and fatigue. Camden fays, that in the parilh of Hinder , near 

traces of a Roman camp are Hill to be feen, called 
t and he fuppofes the .name to be derived from 


Hereford 


Hu. 


Oflorius, the Roman 


Gibbon’s Camden , p. 580. 


(c) The Romans had the precaution to eflabhlh a hrong 
poll, well garrifoned by a body of veterans. This was at Camu- 
lodL, in the territory of the Trinobantes, now the county of 
Effex. Camulodum , according to Camden, was the town ol: Mal¬ 
den : Baxter and other antiquarians fix it at Colchefter, and 
that opinion is adopted by moll of the commentators. 


(d) We read in the Annals, that, as boon as the death of 
Oflorius Scapula was known at Rome, Claudius lent Aulus 
Didius to fucceed to the command. That officer was involved in a 
war, in favour of Cartifmandua againft Venufius, her repudiated 
hufbandj and, though age and infirmity rendered him inactive, 
he was enabled by bis officers to quell the in fur red ion. See 

Annals , b. xii. f. 40. In this Tied he is called Didius Callus: 


perhaps his name was Aulus Didius Callus. 


(0 


Veranius was conful A. U. C. 802 


Annals, b. xii. 


£ 5 * 


3 


(f) Suetonius 
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(f) Suetonius Paulinus has been already mentioned ; fee this 
Trail, fed ion v, note fa); fee al i'o Annals y b. xiv. f. 29. Hjl. 

b. i; f. 87. Hijl. b. ii. f. 23, 32, 6c. 


(g) 


Mona is the ifle of An 


lcfe\ 


* 

The channel, that feparates it from Caernarvon, is fo 

attempted to throw a bridge over it. It 

was the afylum of the Druids, and the capital ol thv.ir lehgious 

Suetonius attacked this place, deftroyed their altars, and 


g 

narrow, that Ed 


rites. 


their faered groves, where they facrificed human victims. Se 
Annals , b. xiv. f. 29 to 40. It may be nccefi'ary to obferve, 
that the Mona of Caclar and Tacitus ought not 10 be confounded. 


Ifle of Man 


f. 13. 


Pliny calls it Mo - 


napi 


16. Tacitus always means the die of Anglefey. 


I-Iunie obferves, that Suetonius, having deftroyed the Druids, 
with their coufecrated groves, and triumphed ovei the religion 

of the Britons, thougiit his future progrefs would be ealy in re¬ 
ducing the people to fubjedion. Hume, Hifl. vol. i. p. 8. But 
Faulinus couid not flay to make himlelf mailer ol the illand. He 

was recalled by the revolt under the conduct ot Boadicea. 1 he 
final red nil ion of the ifle was referved for Agricola. See this 

Trafl, 1 . 18. 


Section XV. 

( a ) The general revolt of the Britons, and the maflacre of 
the Romans, that followed in confequence oi the Jifcontents here 
painted forth in the ftrongeft colours, are related at large in the 

Annuli , b. xiv. f. 31 to 38. 

\ ** 

(b) Inftead of their own kings, whofe power does not ap¬ 

pear 



t 
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pear to have been fufficiently limited, the Britons now groaned 
under the oppreflion of two matters; namely, the governor of 


the 


i the emperor’s procurator. Dio Caffius 

* 

of the infurre&ion, and adds, as a further] 


of Seneca 


he 


money-lender, and, being perfectly verfed 


the arts of ufury, laid 


of Britain 


ge fum at exorbitant intereft 
faft as his money became due, 


r 

harafled the province with fuch unrelenting cruelty, 


diftreffed inhabitants were fired 


Such 


fufpe&ed 


of harbouring fecret malignity to the moft illuftrious 

. . r 

in Rome. 


(c) An allufion to the fate of Varus and his legions, which 
happened in the fortieth year of Auguftus, A. U. C. 762; A. D. 9. 
See Maimers of the Germans , f. 37,-note (d). Annals fa. i. fec- 
tions 58, 61, and 62. 

(d) Paulinus was then employed in the ifle of Anglefey. 

# 4 

l # ' 

# 

Seflion XVI. . 

I 

(a) Boadicea was the daughter of Prafutagus, king of the 

* # 

Icenians: fhe fucceeded to her father’s dominions, and, being 

♦ • • 

ignominioufly treated by the Romans, headed the revolt, and in 

the field of action diftinguifhed herfelf by her martial fpirit. 

• * • m 

Annals , b. xiv. The reader, on this occafion, will not forget 
the late Mr. Glover’s excellent tragedy, entitled Boadicea; a 

piece written in the true ttyle of dramatic poetry; without the luf- 

• * 

cious fweetnefs of Rowe; yet elegant, ftrong, and vigorous. If the 
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V 


^ Petilius Cerealis ferved, at firft, in.Britain, under Sueto 

1 < 

niuS Paulinus, Annals , b. xiv. f. 32. He fought afterwards oi 
the fide of Vefpafian againft Vitellius, Hift.Jiu f. 59. He alfi 
commanded the legions in the Lower Germany, and, after hi 

# # j " % * 

vidtory over Civilis, the Batavian chieftain, was fent by Vefpa 

• • 

fian to condudtthe affairs of Britain, A. U. C. 823, A. D. 70. 


1 1 • • < 


.* t \ 
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' * * . > 

(b) The Brigantes, as mentioned in a former note, inhabited 

• ® 

the counties of York, Durham,' Cumberland, Weftmorland, and 
Lancafhire. 


(c) Julius Frontinus had the .chief 


in Britain, 


A. U. C. 826. His treatifes of Stratagems in four books 


of Rome 


and La Bletterie, to be ftill 


He was one of the moft 


eminent men of the age in which he lived; a lawyer of profound 
knowledge; a foldier formed both' by theory and experience; 

• * i • 

and, above all, a man not more diftinguifhed by his talents than 
his virtues. He died in the reign of Vefpafian; and Pliny the 

I A. ' 4 

fays, he defired, by his laft diredtions, that no monument 


conful 


fluous 


memory, becaufe, he Laid, it is a fuper- 

will remember me, if by my condudt 

• # « 

life I have deferved it. Impenfa monumenti fupervacua eft. 


Men 


Memoria nojlri durabit,fi vita meruimus, Pliny 


• • S * 

ipift; 19 




♦ m 9 

(d) The fubjugation of the Silures, a fierce and obftinate 

• , *' » t A l» ♦ • $ « 

enemy, gave the Romans quiet pofleffion of the fouth of Britain, 
It will not be improper,' in this, place, to:ffate in one view, and 


feveral. generals who 
3 D 2 


Britain, 


/A' 
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indolence; ina&ive againft the enemy, and without authority 
his camp. The adulation ( 


fore 


; adulation of Statius, cited innote/tfj fed'. 8 
appear the more furprifing. It is among the 

• 4 

many inftances, which fliew that poets excel moft in fidion. 
There is ftill another paffage in the poeni already quoted, which 

leaves all truth at a diftance. The poem ie 


addrefled 


What 


P 

be found in Caledonia, when, an old inhabitant of that ferocious 

• * 

ill and tells you, here your father gave his commands; on yonder 
turf he harangued the legions! Do you fee thofe watch-towers, 


and 


ftrong-built forts 


father 


and 


thefe lines of 


P 

Thofe troDhies and thofe 


% 

darts were by him dedicated to the god of war. The infcrip- 
tionsare ftill legible. -Behold this breaft-plate : your father feized 


it from a Britifh king. 


15 


Quanta Caledonios attollet gloria campos ! 

Cum tibi longaevus referet trucis incola terra, 
Hie fuetus dare jura parens; hoc cefpite turmas 

V • 

AfFari: nitidas fpeculas, cahellaque longe 

Afpicis ? IUe dedit, cinxitque.hsec mcenia fofla: 

% 

Belligeris lwec dona deis, h?ec tela dicavit. 

Cernis adhuc titulos; hunc ipfe vacantibus armis 
Induit; hunc regi rapuit thoraca Britanno. 


Statius, Sylv. lib. v. 142 
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I. 


1 


fent by 


2. Oftorius Scapula, fent by Claudius 

3. Aulus Didius, by Claudius 

4. Quintus Veranius, by Claudius 

5 - 
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Suetonius Paulinus, by Nero 

Petronius Turpilianus, by Ne 
Trebellius Maximus, by Nero 

8. Vettius Bolanus, by Vitellius 

9. Petilius Cereal is, by Vefpafian 

1 o. Julius Frontinus, by Vefpafian 


A. U. c 
796 

803 

804 

805 
814 

816 

822 

824 

826 


11. 


Cnseus Julius Agricola, by Vefpafian 
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Section XVIII. 

(a) Our author hitherto, like a fkilful biographer, has laid 
himfelf out to prepare the theatre of war, in which Agricola was 
to make fo confpicuous a figure. His introdudion is intimately 
G onneded with the enfuing narrative. From this place Agricola 
becomes the grand objed of attention. He arrived in Britain in 
the fummer, A. U. C. 831, A. D. 78. 


(b) The Ordovices inhabited the counties of Flint, Denbigh, 
Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Montgomery, in North Wales. 

(c) Suetonius Paulinus had conquered Anglefea; but the in- 
furredion of the Britons, under Boadicea, did not leave him 
time to fecure polfeffion. As Agricola learned his firft rudiments 
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of war under that commander, he was, probably 


firft invafion of 


Having 


vicians, he formed a refolution to retake the place, which had 
been fnatched out of the conqueror’s hands. Mr. Pennant men- 


pafs into the vale of Clwyd, in the pariih of 


A 


Mona 


The 


1 / 

invafion by Suetonius was feventeen years before the final re- 
dudion of the place under the condud of Agricola. 


(d) The elder Pliny calls the laurel the meffenger of joy and 
vidory, being always affixed by the Roman generals to their 

letters of difpatch after fuccefs againft the enemy, and alfo to the 


fpears and javelins of the foldiers 


Romanis pracipue la 
Uteris , et militum lanccis pilifq 


Pliny, lib. xv. f. 30. Perfius, the fatirift, meaning to fneer at Ca¬ 
ligula’s mock triumph over the Germans, informs us that the 
emperor fent an account of his pretended vidory in a laurelled 

letter. 


O bone, num ignoras ? Mifla eft a Caefare laurus 
Infignem ob cladem Germans pubis. 

PersIcs, fat. vi. f. 43. 


SeElion XIX. 


That 


(aJ Suetonius gives a fimilar account of Julius Casfar. 
great commander neither took notice of all the faults committed 
by his foldiers, nor proportioned the puniffiment to the nature 
of every offence. Defertion and mutiny were objeds of his ftrid 


enquiry 


In other 


cafes, he chofe rather to connive, than know too much. DeliEla 


¥ c 


pro modo exequebatur: fed defe 


torum 


t 
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torum et feditiofor um et inquifitor et punitor acerrimus , connivebat 
in cateris. Suet, in Jnl. Caf f. 67. 


(b) Brotier reads frumenti et tributorum an Elion cm, and un- 
derllands an increafe of tributes. Other editions have exaElioncm , 
meaning the feverity with which they were exacted. It may 

be doubted whether the word auElio is ever ufed by the Latin 
writers for augmentation. In general it implies what is undei- 
ftood at prefent by an audion, and fo the word is ufed by Juvenal; 
commifa quod auElio vendit. Some of the manufcnpts in the 
Vatican are faid to have cxaElionem, and that fenl'e has been 

adopted in the tranflation. 


(c) La Bletterie has a note which throws great light on this 
whole paflage, relative to the tributes and the colledors. In the 
firft place, each province paid to the Romans a tribute of corn, 
which, in general, was paid in kind. In thofe provinces which 
had voluntarily fubmitted to the dominion of Rome, the farmer 
delivered the tenth part of his crop. This was what in mo¬ 


dern phrafe is called tytbc 


frumentum decumanum. Se¬ 


condly, in the conquered provinces, fuch as Britain, the Romans 


:ed a grofs quantity, nxin] 
called frumentum fipendia 


This 


rr 

7 um. Thirdly, befides thofe two 
modes of colleding, it was further expeded that the inhabitants 
of the feveral provinces Ihould furnifh, at a fettled price, what¬ 
ever was required for the ufe of government: this was called 


purchafed 


frumentum emptum. Fourthly, the provinces 


were further charged with a fupply 
conful, or governor; but the price 


for 


of 


arbitrary 


and pleafure of the governor himfelf. This was not always 


paid in kind 


pofition 


money, and this 


was 
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was called corn at a valuation, frumentum ajlhnatum. Some 
of the provinces belonged immediately to the emperor; others 
were confidered as the property of the date, and were, therefore, 
left to the management of the fenate. In the imperial provinces, 
the tribute was carried to the fife us, or the exchequer of the em¬ 
peror ; in the fenatorian provinces, the levies belonged to the 
public, and were carried into the ararium , the treafury of the fe¬ 
nate. In the various modes of colleding the feveral impofts, 
grofs abufes were often pradifed. As foon as the farmer carried 

in his crop, the revenue officers locked up his granary, and, 
till the tribute was difehargsd, allowed him no accefs to his own 
dock. He wifhed to have the bufinefs finally adjufted, but the 
colledor was not at leifure. The farmer languiffied at the door 
of his barn, pining for the ufe of his property; but that li¬ 
berty was not granted, till with money, or an additional quan¬ 
tity of corn, he was obliged to bribe the officer in order to get 
the account fettled. In this manner he bought his own, and 
was afterwards compelled, at the requifition of the governor, to 

fell it at an inferior price. There was ftill another grievance : 
the farmer, who lived at a diftance from the quarters of the le¬ 
gions, was ordered to bring in his corn for the ufe of the army, 
and to deliver it on the fpot affigned. The length of way, and 
the expence of the conveyance, obliged the natives to compound 
with the officers, who had the 'iniquity to enrich themfelves by 
this mode of plunder. Whoever has a mind to fee the exactions 
pradifed by the cobedors of the Roman revenue, will find them 
ftated at large in Cicero’s third oration againft Verres. We 
there read of an edid whereby it was ordered, that no man 
fhould carry his corn to the granary, till he had made his agree¬ 
ment with the colledor. The confequence was, that the officer 
preferibed his own terms j and the impatience of the farmer was 

fure 


i 
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fure to fubmit 


notes on the 

pecu hare edi Burn repen tin uvi 


iiut -- j- rt rr *. 

frumentum de a red t oiler et. an tea, quam cum decumano paBus ej/tt 

J . « • • J _ . ^ /i« i m nflTC. 


inique pacifcendum 


cans ucct — -i * * ... r 

quam non nature ex ared tollere. In Yerrem , lib. m. num. 3 ^ 3 /* 
To ftate all the iniquities of the officers would lead to a great 

They are painted forth in glaring colours by the Ro- 
and if the collectors in Tacitus’ time did not im- 


length. 


man orator; ami« - , , 

prove upon the example left by Verres, there can be no doubt 
but they pradifed all the iniquities of that notorious plunderer. 


Section XX. 

(a) This was the fecond fummer after Agricola arrived in 
Britain, A. U. C. 832, A. D. 79. Vefpafian died this year on 
the 24th of June: Agricola, from that time, continued to com¬ 
mand in Britain during the reign of Titus. 


f b) Many veftiges of Roman camps are 

various parts of England. Two, which were 
Agricola, will be mentioned in the next note. 


ftill to be feen in 
probably raifed by 


(c) Agricola, as appears from all circumftances, marched his 
army from Anglefea, which had furrendered to his arms, through 
North Wales, on his way to Caledonia. Tacitus does not direflly 
fay what road he purfued. This, however, is made diffidently 
clear by Gordon in his Itinerarium Scptentrwnale , or his Journey 

through moil parts of Scotland. He fhews, in the firft place, 
that the march in the fecond fummer was as far as the Filth of 
Edinburgh, as it correfponds with his penetrating as far as the 
t„ in the third campaign. This is rendered dill more evident 
by the teftuaries, or wide mouths of rivers, at the flood refembling 
arms of the fea, which Agricola paffed after founding the ford- 
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able places. Thofe firths, Gordon obferves, mull be the Dec 
near Chefter, the arm of the fea near Liverpool, Ribblc y and the 
Solloway Firth , there being no other firths between Anglcfca and 
Scotland. Gordon produces another reafon to prove that the march 
was on the weftern fide of England, namely the encampments, 
the veftiges of which are ftill to be feen in the county of An- 
nandale, and the neighbouring counties; the 
called Burnfwork Hill , near the road from Carlijle to Moffat j 
the fecond, about a quarter of a mile from the kirk of Middleby 


firft 


on the duke of Queenfbury’s el 
curately defcribed by Gordon; 


Thefe two camps are ac- 


thefe 


of 


infers 


of Dumft 


for 


army, 


The reader is referred to Gordon’s elaborate argument, 


find in the Itinerary 


That learned anti¬ 


quarian has the merit of explaining what the laconic manner of 
Tacitus has left in fome obfcurity. His judicious obfervations 
will fhew that the march of the Roman army was through Lan- 
cajhirCy Wejlmorlatid, and Cumberland , into Annandale in Scot¬ 
land, and thence as far as Edinburgh; and that the whole country, 
as far as the ifthmus between the firths of Forth and Clyde t was 

awed and held in check, during the following winter, by the vic¬ 
torious arms of a general, who made fuch a rapid progrefs, and 
difpofed his forts and garrifons with fo much judgment, that the 
enemy found them impregnable. Gordon allures us, that on 
the neck of land which feparates the Forth and the Clyde, there 
are more remains of Roman works than in any other part of 

Scotland. 


SeBiou XXI. 

(a) Gordon, in his Itinerary, has defcribed the remaining 
Vol. IV. 3 E veftiges 
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forts 


and the Clyde, and alfo of a town, called Comelon, which, he 
fays, is evidently a Roman work ; the ruins of ancient houfes are 
{till to be fcen. His third chapter is an elaborate differtation on 
a Roman temple, now called Arthur’s Oon, or Oven, near the 
Forth; which, he contends, was built .by Agricola, during the 

winter after his fecond campaign in Scotland. 

^ « 111 


Heftor 


is of opinion, that this round edifice was built by Vefpafian, when 
he ferved in Britain ; and that Aulus Plautius died in the town of 
Comelon in Scotland, which he calls Gamelodunum, Buchanan 
explodes this opinion, and, upon the beft conjeaure he could 


Arthur 


- I 

the god Terminus. But the conjectures 

ingenious, are too often uncertain. It .1 


often 
: faid. 


feems 


bilky on his fide, efpecially as we find in Tacitus, that Agricola, 
to allure the people from their barbarous manners, taught them 
to build houfes, where they might begin to tafte the pleafiires of 

The Rate of man in favage life, and the policy of 


fation 


foftening the uncultivated mind by the introduaion of libeial 
arts is finely touched by Cicero in his oration foi Sextius; and 


of Alexander did not confift 


of 


of Afia to unite in fociety 
that was his true glory; 


efcaped his conquering fword, were not fo happy as the van- 


from 


quifhed. There was nothing to reclaim tne iormer 
barity; and the latter, even againft theii will, were tamed and 

polilhed. 

rjjj La Bletterie, in his note on this pafiage, is alaimed for 


6 
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the honour of his country. He doubts whether Agricola was a 
competent judge; in all events he appeals from the fentence. 
He wifhes, however, that the palm of genius may be contended 
for by both nations; and that the rivallhip between them, which 

has produced tragic events and fcenes of blood, may, for the fu¬ 
ture, be changed into a literary conteft, to enlighten the reft of 
Europe with found philofophy, not with vain metaphyfics, which, 
under the fpecious pretence of thinking profoundly, tend to no¬ 
thing but the fubverfion of government and religion. La Blet- 
terie does not difguife his national partiality: he will have it 
that learning palled from France into this country. In fupport 
of his pofition, he quotes the thread-bare verfe : 

Gallia caufidicos docuit facunda Britannos. 

Brotier is above the littlenefs of national prejudice. Fie fays, it 
is wonderful that Agricola, in rude and favage times, Ihould be 
able to foretel the genius of a country, which has fmce produced 
Bacon, Milton, and Newton, not to mention others of great 

and illuPcrious talents. 


Sc Elion XXII. 


(a) Agricola’s third year was A. U. C. 833 5 A. D. 80 




Tay ifllies out of Loch-Tay 


running fouth-eaft, pafles the town of Perth, and falls into the 


German 


Agricola’s conauefts were, of ccurfe, in Fifelhire and in Perth- 


fhire. 


(c) The principal fort built by Agricola was at Ardoch in 


3E2 


Perth 




notes on the 


Perthshire, fituated fo as to command the entrances into two 
valleys, Strathallan and Stratbearn. A defcription and plan of 
its remains, ftill in good prefervation, are given by Mr. Pennant 
in his Tour in Scotland , 1772, part ii. p. 101. This fort, com¬ 
manding two extenfive valleys, feems to prove what Tacitus fays, 

viz. that no general Shewed greater Skill in the choice of advan- 
taeeous fituations. 


SeElion XXIII. 

(a) Agricola’s fourth campaign was A. U. C. 834; A. D. 
81. Titus died this year, on the thirteenth of September, in the 
forty-firft year of his age; having merited, in a Ihort reign of 

little more than two years, the love of the Roman people, and 
the applaufe of pofterity. From the death of that lamented em¬ 
peror, Agricola was fallen on evil days. He ftiU purfued his 
conquefts in Britain; but his virtues and his fame in arms ren¬ 
dered him obnoxious to the jealoufy of Domitian, who beheld 

riling merit with a malignant eye. 


(t) Glota or Clola, and Bodotria, were the names given by 
Ptolemy to thole famous uftuaries, or arms of the fea. The 
Clotti is now called the Clyde, which rifes in Annandali, and, 
after a wide circuit, falls into the gulf of Dumbarton, on the 
weftern fide of Scotland, oppofite to the ifle of Bute. The 
Bodotria of Ptolemy is the river Forth, which rifes in Monteith, 
and, after deferring a number of beautiful meanders, difeharges 
itfelf, near Edinburgh, into an arm of the German Sea, called the 

Firth of Forth. 


/ c ) The fpace between the Firth of Forth and the Clyde 


is 


than thirty 


Gordon s Itinerary 


defeript 


f 
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defcription of the ruins of a number of forts in a regular chain, 
within a fmall diftance from each other, beginning at Dumbar¬ 
ton,' and thence eaftward to Arthur s Oven near the Firth of 

Forth. See the Itinerary , p. 20, 21. 

(d) By means of thefe well-fituated and well-guarded ftations, 

the Caledonians were confined, in that northern part of the ifland, 
as it were in a peninfula. On the fame neck of land, Lollius 

Urbicus, governor of Britain in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 

creded a wall or rampart, extending from Old Kirkpatrick,, on 
the Clyde, to the borders of the Forth ; a fpace of thirty miles, 
defended by a chain of forts, all fuppofed to have been built on 
the fite chofen by Agricola. Some veftiges of the wall are ftill 
to be feen. It is ufually called Graham s Dike. Guthrie, in his 
Geographical Grammar, fays, one of the greateft improvements 

for inland navigation is now (1771) carrying on, at a confider- 
able expence, by a fociety of public-fpirited gentlemen, for the 

purpofe of joining the rivers Forth and Clyde; by which a com¬ 
munication will be opened between the eaft and weft feas, to the 
immenfe advantage of the whole kingdom, as muft be evident to 
every perfon who fhall throw his eye upon the map of Scotland. 

Geographical Grammar , 4to edit. 

SeElion XXIV. 

(a) Agricola’s fifth campaign was in the fummer A. U. C. 
S35 ; A. D. 82. 

(h) We are now to fee Agricola penetrating further into 

North Britain; but the laconic ftyle of the author does not dil- 
tindly tell us on which fide of the country tne attempt was made. 
From the fequel, however, it is clear, that having driven the 

Caledo- 
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Caledonians beyond the ifthmus between the Clyde and the 
Forth, as it were into another ifland, the Roman general was 
determined to march again ft the nations to the north of the 
Clyde, in order to fpread a general alarm, and make an im- 
preffion on the weft fide of the country. For that purpofe, 

Tacitus fays, he crofted the scftuary, meaning the gulf of Dum¬ 
barton. The commentators are much divided about the con- 
ftrudion of the words, nave prima tranfgrejfus ; he failed in the 
frftpip. Some of them will have it, that he embarked in the 

firft fhip of his fleet: but we have no account of a fleet in readi- 

nefs for this expedition, ft he tranflation, therefore, has adopted 
the moft natural and obvious fenfe. Agricola crofted the asftuary 
of the Clyde, in the firft Roman vefl'el that was ever feen in 
thofe parts. His army, in the mean time, marched over the 
ifthmus, probably near Dumbarton, and, making a rapid pro- 
grefs through Argyleftiire, advanced to the fea-coaft oppofite to 
Ireland. It appears in the following fedion, that Agricola had 
no fleet till he ordered ftiips to be got in readinefs for his fixth 

campaign. 

(c) The terms in which La Bletterie expreflea himfelf in 

his notes on this fedion, one might imagine were didated in 

the heat of the late contefts between Ireland and Great Britain. 

The French author fays, “ Ireland has more harbours and more 

convenient ports than any other country in Europe. England 

has but afmall number. Ireland, if flie could fhake off the Bii- 

tifh yoke, and form an independent ftate, would ruin the Britifh 

commerce ; but, to her misfortune, England is too well convinced 

of this truth.” The ruin of Britain would undoubtedly be 

agreeable to a French patriot; but the man who in his heart is 

a friend to both countries, may be allowed to exprefs his wifti, 

that, 
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that, upon proper terms, both iflands may be always united in 
intereft. The combined valour of the two kingdoms will be, 
at all* times, an overmatch for the maritime powers of Europe. 
Some of the hiftorians of Ireland feern to be much offended with 
Tacitus, on account of the opinion here advanced; namely, that 
one legion, with a body of auxiliaiies, would be fufficient ior 
the conqueft of Ireland ; and perhaps they are right. Coinage 
has been, in every age, the diftinguifhing quality of that country. 

The Roman general would have found a people no lefs fierce 
and independent than the Caledonians; and it is piobable, that, 
among the chieftains, there would have been many a Galgacus 
to Hand forth in the caufe of liberty. 


Sc Elion XXV. 


fa) Agricola’s fixth campaign was A. U. C. 836 
2 fecond year of Domitian’s reign. 


A. D. 83j 


fl) 


of his 


far 


country 


fi 


not conquered ; nor was it fufficiently explored. And we 
that Agricola, dreading an infurre&ion of all the nations beyond 

the Firth of Forth, judged it right to man a fleet, in order to 
fearch the coafts and countries on the eaflern fide of Caledonia. 
Gordon, in his Itinerary, is of opinion, fince no mention is made 

in the.text of the return of thofe Chips, that, after their furvey of 
the coaft, they remained either in fome road or harbour in Fife- 
fhire, or within the Firth of Tay, being the moft, commodious 

from tpi-nneftuous weather. The war was now carried 


fhelter 


of Fife , Perth, and Ang 


(c) Traces 
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( C J Traces of thefe forts and caftles are ftill extant in Fife* 
feirc , Perth, and Strathearn. 

Seffion XXVI. 

(a) This battle, Gordon the antiquarian thinks, was fought 
in the county of Fife ; and he draws his conclufion from the ap¬ 
pearance of a Roman camp ftill to be feen at a place called Loch- 

Ore , about two miles from Loch-Levm. The form of this camp 
Gordon fays, is neareft to a fquare, but in many parts fo levelled 

and defaced, that he could not make a perfed draught of it. To 
the fouth of this camp there is a large moraft, m which are 
daily dug up the roots of different trees, in fuch abundance as 
fcrves to (hew that it was formerly a great wood ; which renders 
it highly probable that the ninth legion was attacked in that very 
camp fmce Tacitus tells us, that if the bogs and woods had not 

covered the flight of the Caledonians, the vidory obtained by the 
Romans would have ended the war. We are further told, that 
near this place there is a fmall village, called the Bla.r ; a word, 

in the old language, fignifying locus fugue?, the fpot where a 
battle was fought. See Gordon’s Itinerary , p. 36. 

(b I There were four gates to a Roman camp ; one on each 

fide of the circumference, acceffible for the ufe of the baggage 
horfes, and wide m cafe of a Tally. The gates had their diftind 
names; Pratoria, Decumana, Dextra , and Smiflra. 

(c) The marthes and forefts that proteded the Caledonians 
were, moft probably, Locb-Leven , and the woods that grew 
around it, as mentioned in this fedion, note (a). 

SeEtion 


t 
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SeBion XXVII. 

* 

(a) All public refolutions were formed, among barbarians, 
at their carouling .feftivals in religious groves. It was in this 
manner that Civilis drew the Batavians and the Germans into 
a league againft the Romans. See Tacitus, Hijl. iv. f. 14* 

Seaiott XXVIII. 

(a) The Ufipians inhabited the Duchy of Cleves, and other 
parts of Germany. See the JS/hmncrs of the Get nidus , f. xxxii. 

note (a). 

(b) The Manipuli were companies of foot, as the Turin# 
Were of the cavalry. A cohort confifted of fixty companies, 
ten in each, amounting in the whole to fix hundred men. 
Each cohort was commanded by a centurion. Roman foldiers 
were intermixed with the Ufipians, in order to inftru£t a body 
of auxiliaries in the art of war. 


(c) 

daring adventurers put to fea. 


from 


fame 


alfo omits the port from which the voyage began 
from that author, or rather from the abridgm 


All 

: of 


Xiphilin, is, that certain foldiers^ who had mutinied againft 
their centurions, and put them to death, feized a veflel, and 
failing, at the mercy of winds and waves, along the weftern 
part of the ifland, landed, againft their defign, upon the coaft, 
near one of the camps which the Romans had in the country. 
See Manning’s Dion Caffius, v. ii. p. 62. Tacitus had an oppor¬ 
tunity of being informed by Agricola, his father-in-law; and 
his account is, therefore, more circumftantial. From both hifto- 
rians it may be fairly collected, that the outfet of this defperate 

Vol. IV. 3 F voyage 
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voyage was either from feme port in Galloway, or from Cantire 
i„ Argylelhire, where Agricola had ftationed his garrifons. The 
deferters, in the conrfe of their voyage, landed at various places;, 
and fuffered by famine and other difafters, till they reached the 
eaftern coaft, where, and where only, the Romans were ftationed., 

in different encampments,. 


f c) The adventurers, as ftated in the laft note, having either 
failed northward of the Orcades, or through Pentland Firth , 
which divides thofe iflands from the extremity of Scotland, reach¬ 
ed'the German Ocean; and thence, through want of flail in navi¬ 
gation, or driven by tempeftuous weather, arrived at length in 
the Baltic (Mare Suevicum J, and landed on the coaft of the 
Suevians. Being confidered as freebooters and pirates, their 
ftory gained no friends. The boldnefs of their enterprife found 

no admirers, and their fufferings excited no compaffion. They 
were feized, firftby the Suevi, between the Vijlula and the Elbe.- 

Thofe who efcaped the Suevians, fell into the hands of the Fri- 
fians, between the Amifia (the Ems) and the Rhine, Being fold 
to flavery, many of them made their way to the Roman fettle- 
ments on’the weft fide of the Rhine, and there related their 

perils by fea and land. 


It will not be altogether foreign to the purpofe, and perhaps 

not unwelcome to the reader, if we obferve, . that, prior to the 

adventure of the Ufipians, there was, in a former age, another 
enterprife, ftill more extraordinary. Pliny the elder relates the 
fad, after Cornelius Nepos, who, in his account of a voyage to 
the North, fays, that in the confulfhip of Quintus Metellus Celer, 


Lucius Afranms (A. U. C. 694* before Chrift 60) 


Indians 


5 
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Indians, who had embarked on a commercial voyage, were call 
away on the coaft of Germany, and given as a prefent, by the 
king of the Suevians, to Metellus, who was at that time procon- 
fular governor of Gaul. Cornelius Nepos de fcptemtrionali circuitu 
tradit , Quinto Metello Celcri , Lucii Afratiii in confulatu colleges, fed 
turn Gallics proconfuli , Indos a rege Suevorum dono datos , qui ex 
India commerc'd caufd navigantes , tempefatibus cjfent in Germaniam 
abrepti. Pliny, lib. ii. f. 67. The work of Cornelius Nepos 
has not come down to us; and Pliny, as it feems, has abridged too 
much. The whole trad would have furnifhed a confiderable 
event in the hiftory of navigation. At prefent, we are left to 
conjecture, whether the Indian adventurers failed round the Caper 
of Good Hope, through the Atlantic Ocean, and thence into the 

Northern Seas ; or whether they made a voyage ftill more extra¬ 
ordinary, by palling the illand of Japan, the coaft of Siberia , 
Kamchatka, Zembla in the Frozen Ocean, and thence round 
Lapland and Norway , either into the Baltic or the German Ocean. 
In the former cafe, the paflage from the Eaft Indies was adually 
known long before the difcovery by the Portuguefe in the year 
1497. In the fecond cafe, if they failed along the coaft of China 
and Kamchatka, the north-eaft paflage, hitherto attempted in vain, 
was explored many centuries ago. 


' It may be ’proper to mention, that about the year 1770, a 
fet of navigators from Japan were driven by tempeftuous wea¬ 
ther to the northern coaft of Siberia, and, having landed at Kam - 
chatjka , were conveyed to Peterfburg, and there received by the 
Emprefs of Ruflia with the greateft humanity.. 


▼ 

(d) This was the fummer in the year of Rome 837, A. D. 84, 

when Agricola opened his feventh campaign, 

3 F 2 




S eftion 
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Section XXIX. 

( a J To afeertain the fpot where the Mons Grampius or 

Grampian Kill hands, Gordon obferves in his Itinerary, has em¬ 
ployed the antiquaries both of England and Scotland. Camden, 
and mod of the Englifh, in their commentaries on this paflage, fix 
it at a place called Grantjbain ; but where that is, Gordon fays, he 
could not difeover. The Scotch antiquaries, he obferves, are 
much divided ; fome contending for the fhire of Angus , others 
for the Blair of Athol in Perthjhire, or Ardoch in Strathallan. 
After examining thofe different propofitions, Gordon gives his 
opinion, that the Mons Grampius , mentioned by Tacitus, is in 
Strath cam, half a mile fouth of the Kirk of Comerle. His reafons, 
as well as they can be condenfed in this note, are as follows . In 
the firft place, there is in Scotland a molt remarkable ridge of 
mountains, called the Grampian hills, which divide the 


Highlands from the Lowlands , reaching from 


far as Aberdeen 


n Ocean. The 
of thofe Gram- 


Mons Grampius in queftion is undoubtedly one 
pian hills; and that it was near the Kirk of Comerle, Gordon thinks 
evident from the following fads. Near Comerie he found a large 
extended plain, about a mile in breadth, and feveral miles in 
length; and on one part of the plain, a noble fquare Roman en¬ 
campment, divided into two partitions, each furrounded with 
two aggeres, or ramparts, and between them a larg zfoffa, or ditch, 
with four diftind entrances into the camp, analogous to thofe 
deferibed by Jofephus, when the Romans laid fiege to Jerufalem. 
Gordon adds, that he calculated the number of men contained in 


the fouthmoft camp, according to the allowance of ground made 
by Polybius for each foot-foldier, and was agreeably furprifed to 
find it contained the precife number which Tacitus fays (fed. 
xxxv.) Agricola had under his command at the battle of Mons 

Grampius , 
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Gramp 


8000 auxiliaries; and in the other fquare, ex- 


the foot 


adly 3000 horfe. The plain is diredly at 
plan bills ; and there are the colles, or rifing grounds, on which 
the Caledonians were placed before the battle. Nor is it difficult, 
on viewing this ground, to guefs at the place where the covinarii , 
or charioteers, wheeled about. Gordon adds one argument more, 
which he thinks decifive: the moor, on which the camp hands, 
is called to this day Galdacban , or Galgacban Rofs-moor ; not that 
G algae us conftruded the camp, but here he engaged Agricola’s 
army; for which reafon his name is left on the place. 

It mull not be diflembled, 

and entertaining traveller, 


See 


Gordon’s Itinerary , p. 39 and 40. 
that Mr. Pennant, a very ingenio 
has lately viiited the fame ground, and has given his reafons for 



Mr 


What 


muft always merit attention. The camp, he fays, which Gor¬ 
don has deferibed, lies between the river Earn , and the little 

hr earn called the Rachel, on a plain too contracted for fuch a 
number of combatants, as Tacitus fays- there was, to form and 
ad in, or for their charioteers or cavalry to fcour the field. He 
admits that there are feveral fmall hills near the greater, where 
the Britons might have ranged themfelves before the battle. But 
the diftance from the fea is, with Mr. Pennant, an infuperable 
argument againft this being the fpot; as we are exprefsly inform¬ 
ed, that Agricola fent his fleet before, in order to dillrad and 
divide the enemy; and that he himfelf marched with his army, 
till he arrived at the Grampian mountain, where he found the 
Caledonians drawn up in force. Mr. Pennant fays, from the 
whole account given by Tacitus, it fhould be fuppofed that the 
adion was fought in an open country, at the foot of certain hills, 
not in a little plain amidft defiles, as the valleys about Comerie 


confift of. 


Tour, 1772, part ii. p. 96 


It is not the 

defign 
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defign of this note to decide between thefe two oppofite opinions:; 
but, upon due consideration, it may be found that Mr. Pennant s 
arguments are far from being conclufive. The place, however, 
for a fair inveftigation will be, when Tacitus draws up both 

armies in order of battle. We fhall then be able to form a more 
exad idea of the fpot; and, perhaps, we fhall have reafon to 

accede to Gordon’s opinion. See fed. xxxv. and note (a). 

(b) In the chronicle of the kings of Scotland, G algae us is 
called Galdus ; of which name, and its etymology, Gordon gives 
the following account Galgacus was latinifed by the Romans 
from two Highland appellations, viz. Gold and Cachach ; the 
hrft, Gald, being the proper name, and the fecond an adjedion 

to it, from the battles he had fought; it fignifies the fame a $ prce- 
liofus ; Gald the fighter of battles ; which kind of nickname is 
ftill in ufe among the Highlanders. Thus the late Vifcount Dun- 
fa was, by the Highlanders that followed him, called John Du- 
Nan-Cach , Black-haired John who fights the battles: and in 
like manner John Duke of Argyle was known among the High¬ 
landers by the name of John Roy-Nan-Cach , Red-haired John 
who fights the battles. Gordon’s Itinerary, p. 40. In the fpeech 
aferibed to this gallant chieftain, we have a flriking pidure of 
Roman oppreffion. The various arts of thofe ambitious con¬ 
querors, and the vices of their government in the feveral pro¬ 
vinces of;the empire, are painted forth in glaring colours. The 
art of compreffing in pathetic language, with precifion and energy, 
all the topics that can infpire the heart of man with a generous 
love of liberty, is here difplayed in full perfedion. It may 
indeed be doubted, whether Galgacus fpoke what Tacitus has put 
into his mouth; but that he harangued his men is highly pro¬ 
bable. In thofe days, no battle was fought without a fpeech 
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from the general, to roufe and animate the valour of his army. 
We fee the fame cuftom among the ancient Germans, and we 
find it among the favages of America. In our times few or no 
fpeeches are made at the head of the line. The modern general 
Has no occafion to be an orator: his artillery fpeaks for him.' 

But fince it'is likely that Galgacus addrefled his men, that pro¬ 
bability is ground fufficient for the hiftorian ; and Galgacus , then' 
upon the point of a decifive a&ion, when all that was dearto him 
depended on the event, may be fairly allowed to have addrefled 
his men in fubftance at leaft, if not in the manner here repre- 
lented. The ferocity of a favage, whofe bofom glowed with the 
love of liberty, gives warmth and fpirit to the whole fpeech. 


Neither the 
with it. T 


compare 


fpeech of Poms 


Caledonian 


after 




nt as it is, it fhrinks and f des away before the 
Even the fpeech of Agricola, which follows 
it, is tame and feeble, when oppofed to the 
ardour, the impetuofity, and the vehemence of the Britifh chief. 
We fee Tacitus exerting all his art to decorate the chara&er of 
his father-in-law: but he had neitherthfe fame vein’of fentiment, - 
nor the fame generous love of liberty, to fupport the caufe of an 
ambitious conqueror. In the harangue of Galgacus , the pleafure 
of the reader fprings from two principles : he admires the enthu- 
ftafm of the brave Caledonian, and at the fame time applauds 
the noble hiftorian, who draws up a charge againft the tyranny 
of his own countrymen, and generoufly lifts on the fide of 
liberty. 




Sefiion XXXI. 

fa) The Trinobantes, or the people of Eflex, joined tlife 1 

Icenians 
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Icemans in tlie grand revolt under Boadicea. See this Tradt, 
fed. xvi. and Annals , b. xiv. f. 31. 

(b) This paflage has occafioned much controverfy among 
the commentators ; but thofe 'gentlemen are often ingenious to 
no end but to perplex themfelves. The text is fufceptible of an 
eafy and obvious conftrudion ; and it is this: we have been 
hitherto unfubdued, and therefore we are not now to tafle of 
liberty for the firft time: we have always enjoyed our rights; 

let us preferve them by our valour. 


SeElion XXXII. 

4 

(a) In confequence of the military fyftem of the Romans, 
the foldiers remained in a ftate of celibacy. Dio tells us, that the 
emperor Claudius, to relieve them, from the find feverity of the 
laws, allowed them all the rights and privileges annexed to the 
married ftate. Severus owed the imperial dignity to the legions; 
and, to mark his gratitude, gave them leave to marry, and, by 
that and other indulgences, relaxed, and well nigh ruined the 

difcipline of the army. Before that time, a Roman camp had no 

women. See, in Duncan’s Casfar, a 

diflertation on the Roman art of war. That the Germans and 
other barbarians were inflamed with uncommon ardour by their 
women in the held of battle, has appeared in various inftances 


for 


throughout the Annals and Hiftory of Tacitus. 


(b) The conquered provinces furnilhed auxiliaries, and the 
legions were often recruited by levies raifed in diftant parts of 
the empire. Thofe foldiers were not interefted in the caufe of 
Rome : their native country was in different and remote places. 

6 (c) The 
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(c) The good fenfe, no lefs than the fpirit, of the Caledonian 
warrior is feen in this remark. Livy has a fimilar paflage. The 
plume and creft of the enemy can inflid no wound ; the Roman 
javelin can pierce the painted fhield ; and the ranks of war, that 
difplay their glittering mantles, when attacked fword in hand, 


are foon difcoloured with blood. 


ijias vulnera fc 


p er pitta atque aurata /cuta tranfire Romanum piium 
tunicarum fulgentem aciem , ubi res ferro get atiu\ crueu 

lib. x. f. 39. 


Livy, 


(d) 


Ufip 


in the quarrels of Rom 


n • 


but not feeling themfelves interefted 


in the caufe, they determined to - return to their own country, 
and with that defign, committed themfelves to the mercy of the 

winds and waves. See this Ticidt, f. 28. 


Settion XXXIII. 


(a) Thet 


In 


copyift ; as this, in fad, was Agricola’s feventh campaign, 
the fpeech that follows, the reader will fee the colours of rhetoric 

employed, to flatter the foldier’s pride, and decorate 
of dominion with fpecious and feducing appearances. 


the luft 


(b) Under 


in that part of Britain called England. Statius, indeed, ufing 

* -_ /* 


Thai 


Highlands 


See fed. 


viii. note (a), and xvi. note (e). But Agricola was the firft 
Roman general that carried his vidorious arms into Caledonia, 

^ ~ t i-»» . 1 c CT* 


Tc 


Vol. IV. 


dG 


(0 
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(c) Livy has a fimilar fentiment. The foldiers, he fays, 
fixed their eyes on their arms and the fwords in their hands, 
which they coniidered as their only hope. Anna ta nt um ferr uni¬ 
que in dextris , velut folas rcliquias fpci intuentes. Lib. v. 

f. 42. 


Seaton XXXIV. 

fa ) A11 account of this attack, in which the legion, if Agri¬ 

cola had not arrived in time, would probably have been cut to 
pieces, is given in this Trad, fed. xxvi. 



and, therefore, ufed an oratorical amplification. 


Seaton XXXV. 


(«) 


and decifive 


I ^ 

The motives that incite both armies have been difplayed with 
energy. On one fide, the liberty of a people is depending; on 
the other, the fate of the Roman army. The order, in which 

the combatants were drawn up, is now prefented to us, but with 

All this preparation keeps the 


of 


the ufual brevity 
reader in fufpenfe, and fills the mind with expedation. As 

Britons we feel for our anceftors, and as fcholars we are dazzled 
by the glory of the Roman name. We have now before us the 
preparation for the Jhjoellin^ Jcene . The mam body of the Cale¬ 
donians took poft on the acclivity of the Grampian mount; their 


flood at the foot of the hill, and the ranks 


one 


♦ 
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one above another, in regular order, to the fummit. The cha¬ 
rioteers and horfetnen advanced on the open plain, and rufhed 
to and fro with wild velocity. On the fide of the Romans, the 
order of battle was as follows: —Eight thoufand auxiliaries formed 
the centre ; the cavalry, amounting to three thoufand, took poll 
in the wings: the legions were Rationed in the rear, near the 
entrenchments, to ad as occafion required, as a body of referve; 
and, that the enemy might not be able to make an impreflion on 
the flank, the front lines of the army were extended to a confi- 
derable length. Brotier, in his note on this paflage, adds, that the 
lpot where the battle was fought was in Strathecirn , near the 
Kirk of Comerie: for this he relies on the authority of Gordon. 
The camp, defcribed in two divifions, one for the auxiliaries, 
and the other for the cavalry (fee fed. xxix. note fa), appears 
to him to be a circumftance of great weight, as indeed it mull 
to every one who confiders that the Romans feldom or never 
came to adion till they had, in fome convenient place, formed a 
camp, and thrown up their entrenchments, to fecure their retreat. 
There were befides, as appears in Gordon’s Itinerary, other 
camps in the adjacent country, from which Agricola drew toge¬ 
ther the main {Length of his army. Mr. Pennant obferves, that, 
according to Tacitus, the Caledonians were above thirty thoufand 
ftrong, and could not ad with effed in clofe and narrow defiles. 

See fed. xxix. note fa). But, as it fhould leem, the fpot was 
chofen by Galgacus, with a view to draw the Romans into a eon- 
traded plain, ■ and then pour down upon them from the high 


grounds, and the Grampian hill. On the other hand, Agricola, 


■who 


{kill 


prefer a place where thirty thoufand men could not at once 
attack an inferior army. I11 this it appears that he fucceeded. 

We are told, that the enormous fwords of the Caledonians were 


G 


unfit 
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unfit for an engagement in a confined fpace; in arffo pugtiam 
von tokrabant: and, afterwards when the charioteeis rufhed into 
the heat of the action, they were foon entangled among the ine¬ 
qualities of the ground; inaqualibus locis hare bant. The ob¬ 
jection, therefore, to the narrownefs of the field of battle, on 
which Mr. Pennant lays fo much ftrefs, feems to lofe its force, 
when we find that the battle was actually fought in a place of no 
°T p at extent, furroundcd by a number oi hills, befides the Gram- 
pian mountain, where the main body of the Caledonians lay in 


for 


As to 


Mr, 


argument, as Agricola fent forward his fleet to diflxaCt the enemy, 
it is by no means a decifive circumftance. In Agricola’s fixth 
camnaign (fee led. xxv.) Tacitus tells us, that the fleet and land- 
forces proceeded in fight of each other. In the piefent expedi¬ 
tion, that is not faid to have been the cafe. The Roman general 
might order his fleet to fail acrofs the filths both of the Fay and 
the Forth, while he himfelf, at the head of his army, marched 
in queft of the enemy, then actually affembled at the Grampian 
hill. In cafe of a defeat, the fhips were, perhaps, in the Firth of 
Fay to receive the flying army. Upon the whole, it appears, 
from all the circumftances of the battle, that the Caledonians, far 
from wifhing to aCt in a wide-extended plain, chofe a Ipot, where 
they were polled to advantage, on the hills. When at laft they 
quitted their faftneffes, it is evident that they could not exert 


themfelves 


effeft 


defiles. Upon the 


whole, the controverfy will not eafily be decided : antiquarians 
are feldom willing to agree, and the Grampian hill is likely to 
continue a fubjeCt of contention. The reader, who promifes 

himfelf either pleafure or inft 


perufe 


of Gordon and Mr, 


as 


Hated 
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ftated by themfelves. He will then be able to draw his own 
conclufion. 


(b) From this paflage it is evident, that while the Caledo¬ 
nians kept their poll'on the Grampian hill, and tne adjacent 
heights, the plain was wide enough for the charioteers and ca¬ 
valry ; but, in the heat of the engagement, they were drawn into 
narrow paffes, where they could no longer a£t with vigour. 


Sefiion XXXVI. 


(a) 


of 


boards, covered over with leather. The Caledonians, who fought 
on this occafion, left the falhion of their armour, as well as an 
example of courage, to late pofterity. The broad fword and 
target are well known to have been, in modem times, the pecu¬ 
liar arms of the Highlanders; 


(b) The Batavians, after their revolt under Civilis, which 

ended A. U. C. 823, A. D. 70 (fee Hijl . b. v. f. 26), renewed 

their ancient friendfhip with the Romans. Several infcriptions 
on altars, having Cohors prima Batavonim engraved on them, 
have been dug up in the north of England. Several others, 

commemorating the Tungrian cohorts, have been found, as may 
be feen in Gordon’s Itinerary. 


(c) Brotier obferves, from Vegetius, b. i. f. 12, that the 
Britons fought with the edge of their fword, and cut and hewed 
the enemy. The Romans, on the contrary, made ufe of the 
point, and, in clofe engagement, had greatly the advantage. 

(d) The Britilh warrior in his chariot is here called Ccvi~ 

6 nariuSy 
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nanus, the driver of a covinus. It has been already mentioned, 
that the chieftain, contrary to the practice of the Greeks, thought 
it a point of honour to guide the car, while other combatants 
from the fame vehicle annoyed the enemy. See this Trad, f. xii. 
note (a). Some of the critics will have it, that the word covinus 
mull have been coined by Tacitus, fince it is not to be found in 
any other Latin writer: but they forget that Lucan has uled it, 
and he wrote his Pharfalia before Tacitus was grown up to man’s 
eftate: 

Et docilis reftor monftrati Belga Covini. 

Phars. lib. i. ver. 426. 

The name ufed by Coe far for the Britons warlike chariot is 
esseda. Their way of fighting in thofe vehicles, he tells us, 
is as follows:—They firft drive round all parts of the lines, throw¬ 
ing their darts, and, by the very terror of their horfes, and the 
rattling of their wheels, difordering the ranks of the enemy. 
When they have forced their way into the thick of the cavalry, 
they leap from their chariots, and fight on foot. Meanwhile the 
drivers retire a little way from the combat, and place themfelves 
in fuch a manner as to favour the retreat of their comrades, 
fhould they be overpowered by the enemy. Thus they perform 
the part of nimble horfemen, and liable infantry. By conti¬ 
nual exercife they have arrived at fuch expertnefs, that in .the 
moll lleep and difficult places, they can Hop their horfes at full 
ftretch, turn them which way they pleafe, run along the pole, 

reft on the harnefs, and with incredible agility recover their feat 

* 

in the chariot. Bell. Gall. lib. iv. f. 33. Duncan’s Cafar , b. iv. 
f. 29. 

SeBion XXXVII. 

(a) Longinus has obferved, that banilhing copulatives is a 

great 
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great help to the grandeur of a fentence : when conjundions are 
artfully difcarded, the periods are poured along in fuch a manner 
that they feem to outftrip the thought of the fpeaker. He cites 
a paffage m Xenophon as an example : clofing their fhields toge¬ 
ther, they were pufhed, they fought, they flew, they were flain. 
In defcribing the rout of Catiline’s army, Salluft fays, they fled, 

they were followed, they were killed, they were talc en—Sequi, 
f u E ere -> occidi , capi. Tacitus faw the hurry, the force, the rapi¬ 
dity of the disjointed words in Salluft, and thought the paffage 

worthy of imitation. Voltaire has endeavoured to fhew the wild 
diforder of a battle in the fame manner: 


Frar^ais, Anglais, Lorralns, que la furcur aflemble, 

Avan^aient, combattaient, frappaient, mouraient enfemble. 

Henriade, Chant 6. 

(b) Aulus Atticus was probably the praffed of a Tungrian 

cohort. An altar dedicated to the god Mars , by Quintus 

Florius Maternus, prafed of a Tungrian cohort, has been dug 
up in Scotland. See Gordon’s Itinerary , p, 76. 

Seaion XXXVIII. 

(a) This pidure of rage and defpair, of tendernefs, fury, 
and the tumult of contending paflions, has all the fine touches 
of a mafter who had ftudied human nature. It often hap¬ 
pens, that, in the laft extremity of defpair, the mind is fired 
with fudden courage. Rather than fall with tame refignation, 
it roufes all its force, and, by one vigorous effort, endeavours to 
fignalize itfelfeven in ruin. Tacitus has faid in another place 
Defperatione in audaciam accinguntur. The Cimbrian women! 
when they faw their hufbands defeated by IMarius, aded with 

the 
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the mod lavage ferocity, and in their fury deftroyed their own 


children. 


Manners of 


Germans , fed. xxxvii. 


(b) 


The Horeftians are faid, by fome of the commentators, 

to have inhabited the country now called Angus, on the north 
fide of the Tay. Gordon, in his Itinerary, fays that Agricola, 

~fV1-.tr. «!Anrv 1 1 lvirlr hiQ armv into the country of the Ho- 


cji 


year of his expedition, had been there befoie, fo it is natuial to 
think he led his army to the place where his fleet was, which 


ut in 


mod probably was in the Firth of Tay. Itinerary , p. 40. 
this there feems to be fome midake. We are exprefsly told by 
Tacitus, that Agricola, in his third campaign, penetrated as far 
as the Firth of Tay : Vaftalis ufque ad Taum (aftuario nomen eft) 
nationibus. Not a word is faid of his proceeding farther. Fie 

ereded forts and cadles to bridle the natives during the winter, 
and the bufinefs of his fourth campaign was to fecure what he 

had over-run in the preceding dimmer. In the fixth dimmer, 
when all the northern Caledonians were in motion, it was the 
opinion of the principal officers that the mod advifable meafure 

would be to repafs the Forth. Hence it is clear that Agricola was 
then in Fifcjhire , and not in Angus ; otherwife, to repafs the Tay 


would have been the advice. 
Bill, Agricola led back his 

into Fifcjhire , where camps 


Grampian 


For 


Horeft , 


u ite hire. 


(c) This circumnavigation is not related with fufficient ac¬ 
curacy. Agricola heard of the bold adventure of the Ufipians 

(fee fed. xxviii.), and refolved to gain farther information; but 

the 
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the place, from which his fleet fet out on the voyage, is not 
mentioned. It was, beyond all doubt, from the Forth or the Toy. 
Being with his army in Fifejhlrc , he could there, with all conve¬ 
nience, iflue his orders. The expedition being begun, he pro¬ 
ceeded by flow marches towards the fouthern parts of Caledonia, 
and led his army into winter quarters. 

(d) The fleet, in the mean time, failed round the extremity 
of the ifland, and, having purfued the voyage along the weftern 
coaft, and through the Britifh Channel, arrived at Sandwich , 
called in the text Portus ‘Trutulenjis , probably by an error of the 

copyifts, as the real name is Rulapenfis, or Rutupinus, So it is 
called by Ptolemy. Juvenal has 


-RutupillOVe e{ ^ ta f un( j 0 

Oftrea———- 


Sat. iv. ver. 141. 


This voyage, which afcertained that Britain is an ifland, was in 

a contrary diredion to that of the Ufipian deferters. The fleet 

fet out from the Forth or Tay on the eaftern coaft, and, failing 

thence round the northern, weftern, and fouthern coafts, arrived 

at the port of Sandwich in Kent , and, proceeding along the 

eaftern fide of the ifland, returned without lofs to its former 
ftation. 


Seaion XXXIX. 


(a) While Agricola was thus employed in extending the li- 


far 


of land between the Forth and the Clyde , by a chain of forts 
and garrifons, Domitian (A. U. C. 837? A. D. 84) went on his 

mock expedition into Germany, and returned without feeine: 


IV, 


3 H 


the 
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of 


left him the precedent of 


me IciLC UA an - O . r i 1 Ml* 4 - 

viflorv without a foe to conquer. In imitation of that brilliant 

J r* i _i flnTmo hnm IIP. 


.irchafed 


example, Domitian r - . n , t 

ordered to let their hair grow, and t.nge tt with yellow, tlia 

See the account 

See this Tra£t> fc£t* xiii» and 


they might pafs for German prifoners of war. 


47 


M 


(b) Pliny, in his Panegyric on Trajan, has given a linking 
p-iure of Domitian in his dark retreat. That favage bead was 


relations; antt wnen uc , 

L of the heft and mod iUuftrious citizens. D.fmay and terror 

his door; and they, who were excluded, were as much. 

danger as thofe that gained admittance. The tyrant was hor¬ 
de to the fight, and his approach was dreadful: pride m his 


obftrudted 


feminine 


of arrogance,, flufhed 


DOdv; anu i ixo wu..—- 

the deeped red. No man dared to approach him; none cou 




lie V Cl -- 

by the deftru&ion of eminent men. _ 

quodamfpecu inclufa , dune propinquomm fanguinem lamb ere 


fe ad clarijfi 


Jlrages ccedefque proferret. Obverfi 


7 


•abort 


luir - - - i r a 1 

foribns horror d min*, et par. metus admtffu ct exclufm Ad 

hoc ipfe occurfu qitoque vijuqne terribilis : fuferbrn mfronle 
.culh, famineus pallor, in corpora, in ore mpuientm multo 
fnffufa. Non adire qnifquam, non alloqui audebat, tenebras femper 
Lctumque caplantem ; ncc unquam ex folitudinc fit prodeuntem 
nift ut folitudimm faccrct.. Panegyr. Praj. lea. xlvul. In t e 
beginning of his reign his love of folitude.was rather mot 


ppnf* ° • 
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mu 


He 


hour every day in private, wholly employed in catching flies, 
and fixing them on the fliarp point of a bodkin. Hence, when 


fomebody enquired, whether any o?u 
Vibius Crifpus aptly and pleafantly ai 
Jly, Ut cuidam interroganti, E s s E T N E 
CiESARE, non abfurde refponfum fit a Vibio 
quid EM. Suetonius, in Domiiiano , fed. iii. 


was with the emperor, 
wered, Not fo much as c 


QUISQUA 


Crifp 


NE MUSCA 


Seclion XL. 


(a) 


downfal of the 


ferved for the emperor only. The title of imperator was aflum- 
ed by the prince. At firft it meant no more than general in 
chief ; but, as all power was centred in him, the word, in pro- 

t 

cefs of time, implied what is now underftood by the appellation 
of EMPEROR. Auguftus Cscfar was not in hafte to arrogate to 
liimfelf the foie right of enjoying the honour of a triumph : with 
the addrefs of an able politician, he refolved to make it of little 
value, and, for that purpofe, he granted a triumph to no lefs than 
thirty different perfons. At length, in the year 
that military reward was abolifhed altogether. 


Auguftus 


740 , 

was 


indebted for the opportunity to the art of Agrippa, who, by a 

• • 

complete vidory over the people of Bofphorus, had reinftated Po- 

I 

lemon on his throne, and refufed the triumph, which was decreed 


by the fenate. 


rtly compliance with 


the wifhes of his mafter. From that time, Dio fays, the com¬ 
manders of armies followed the example of Agrippa; and no 
Roman, however eminent for his military talents, enjoyed any 
higher diftindion than that of triumphal ornaments, which were, 
the general’s fplendid garment, a ftatue in the forum crowned 
with laurels, and other infgnia formerly allowed in a real triumph. 


3H2 


The 
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The commanders of armies, after gaining a vidory, ceafed to 

addrefs their letters to the fenate. Like Agrippa, they were 
willing to pay their court to Auguftus. They renounced their 

claim, and, in this manner, the pomp of a triumph became 
annexed to the imperial prerogative. See Annals, b. iv. f. 23 ; 

b. xv. f. 72; Hr/ 1 , b. i. f. 79» 


(b) The (baits of Dover. 

(c) Agricola refigned the command, A. U. C. 838, A. Dh 
8"c The officer who fucceeded him is fuppofed to be Salluf- 
t’rns Lucullus, of whom hiftory has recorded nothing more than 

that he invented lances of a new form, and gave them the name 
of Lucullean. This gave umbrage to Domitian, and, for that 
reafon, the tyrant ordered him to-be put to death.. Sueton. Life 

of Domitian, fed. xv 

(d) La Bktterie obferves that the modeft deportment of 
Agricola calls to mind the charader of Marffial Turenne,. and ^ 
this, he fays, is not the only prominent feature, in which the 

two* heroes refemble each other. In the funeral orations, com¬ 
memorating the French general, many of. thofe analogies are. 

pointed out. 


XLT. 


(a) 


artful 


courtiers, thofe 


f praife 


Tacitus, 


of his work, gives the reafon; under a bad- 


great name is as dangerous as a bad 


Nec. minus . 


Praife 


periculnm ex magna famd, quam ex matt _ . . 

prefence of a tyrant, for his popular virtues, and his. rum is fure 
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to follow. Virgil knew that praife, under a fpecious difguife, is 
an envenomed'enemy. . 

Et fi ultra placitum laudarit, bacchare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

Past. vii. 27, 28. 

0r if lie blaft my mufe with envious praife, 

Then fence my brows with amulets of bays; 

Left his ill arts, or his malicious tongue 
Should poifon, or bewitch my growing fong. 

Dryden’s Virgil.' • 


The malignity with which praife is bellowed, in order to ren¬ 
der an eminent character obnoxious to the prince, who lives in 


of fuperior virtue, has been the ftratagem of ill-defig 


men 

fays, 


Julian 


friend 


infidious art of undermining by counterfeit praife 

vn in the palace of princes, where the politic cour- 

* 

le he commends ; and ftabs you with his panegyric 


of vour moft 


Confcil Ju 


dijjimulation 


te haBcnus expertum ejfe folum in dominantinm regia ; 
LAUDANTES tali odio.profequuntur eos , qnos cclcbran 
que exercent infenjijfimi hojlcs. See the emperor Julian 

to Bafilius., 


fb) Thefe various difafters happened in the years of Rome 
840 and 841. Oppius Sabinus, a man of confular rank, was 
defeated by the Dacians in Masfia; the legions under him were 
put to the fword j the general’s head was cut off, and exhibited 
on a pole, a. public fpedUcle for the barbarians. In another , 
engagement with the fame enemy, Cornelius Fufcus met with a 
total defeat. In Germany and Pannonia various battles were 
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fought with doubtful fuccefs, and great effufion of Roman blood, 
Suetonius has recorded thefe events, but in his ufual ftyle, con- 


of 


Life of 


fed. vi. 


(c) The Rhine and the Danube 
boundaries that divided Germany from 


at this time, the 


i SeElion XLII. 


( a ) 


feveral provinces which were left by Auguftus 


under the management 


ufage, were changed at the end of the year 


The 


five years before difeharged the office 


of 


conful or praetor, had a right to be candidates for the employ- 

The fenate named a competent number, and the perfons 

d drew lots for their provinces ; and, whether confuls or 
they were, without diftindion, called by the general 


ment. 
fo ele&< 
praetors 


if proconfular governors 


w 


— 

We know nothing of Civica but what is here mentioned 


informs 


ay Tacitus, and alfo by Suetonius, who 
name was Civica Cerealis, a man of confular rank, and governor 

charged him with a confpiracy againft the 
■ nrptpnrp nut him to death. Suetonius, Life 


of Afia. Domitian 


of Domitian 


(c) Under the worft of the emperors, men were oblige , 
by a refinement in tyranny, to receive injuries, and to be grateful 

Tacitus mentions feveral perfons, wffio were injured 


for 


in their rights, and yet, being inured to flavery, they 


thanks to Vitellius 

8 


A claque infuper Vitellio gratia , confuetudine 


"crvitiu 
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fervitii. Hift . lib. ii. f. 71. Otway has made Chamont exprefs 
himfelf on this fubjea; with a fpirit of indignation, 


I have not flaviffi temperance enough, 

To wait a great man’s heels, and watch his fmiles; 
Bear an ill office done me to my face, 

And thank the lord that wrong’d me for his favour.. 


The abjett fpirit, with which men fubmitted to the tyranny of 
Caligula, is emphatically defcribed by Seneca. That emperor,, 
he fays, received thanks from thofe whofe children he put to 
death, or whofe property he confifcated. Agebant gratias et 




Tranquill. 


Animi 


alked 


common among 


f princes as a found old 


It was, replied the veteran, by receiving injuries, and returning 
thanks. NotiJJima vox ejl ejus r qui in cultu regum conjhiuerat, 

cum ilium quidam interrogaret , quomodo rarijfimam rem in aula 

confecutus ejfet, feneElutem ? Injurias , inquit, accipiendo , et gratias 


igendo 


oppofition to this fervile 


ainof rapt 
Herennius 


with which they braved the tyrant’s cruelty. 
anima mibi falvete ! quos jure miramur , colim 

fapicntes, et legitimos robujlce porticus alumnos. 


Sea vos magjice 
fablis diblifquc 


(d) In the time of the old republic, the governors of pro¬ 
vinces ferved their country without any falary annexed to their 
office. It was feen, however, by Auguftus, that, by an unpro¬ 
fitable and gratuitous fervice, men were expofed to various temp¬ 
tations j, and, accordingly, that emperor, to leave avarice and rapa- 

city' 


* 
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city without an excufe, eftablifhed a regular allowance for each 
different province. The .governors appointed by the fenate were 
paid out of the eerarium, or public treafury; and the emperor 
defrayed the charge of the adminiftration in the imperial pro¬ 
vinces, out of the ffeus, or his own private coffers. If, for good 
and fufficient reafon, a citizen of eminence chofe to decline the 

fatigue of a proconfular government, it was ufual, on accepUng 

Us refignation, to allow him the income of his office. The 
etymology of the word falary is ingenioufly explained by the 
elder Pliny. Human nature, he fays, cannot cxtft without fait, 
which is fo much an element of life, that, paffing from bodily 
fenfation, it is now become a metaphorical term for the pleafures 
of the mind. Salt is agreeable to the palate, and is, therefore, 
transferred to the mental tafte. By that name we call whatever 
is pleafing to our intelkaual faculties; whatever is poignant, 
gay, lively, or agreeable. The word is frill more extenf.ve: 
it is' ufed to fignify civil honours j and the pay of officers, and 
the governors of provinces, is called their salary. It a bercul'e 
■vita humankr fine fale acquit degere; adeoque necejfanum elemen- 
imn eft, «t travfterit ad voluftales animi quoque. Nam itafates of- 
pellautur ; ommfque vita: lefos, etfumma hilaritas , laborumque re- 

auies urn, alio magi, vocahulo confat. Homribus etwm m.ht,usque 
bsterponitur, SALARiis indc diCtis. Plin. hb. xxxt. f. 7. 

(e) Seneca has the fame fentiment, and Tacitus feems to 
have adopted the very words. Hoc babent feffmum animi magna 
fortund infokntes: quos Ussferunt, et oderunt. De Ird, lib. 11. 

£ 33 - 

ft) Hatred is always a dark, a covered, and a lurking paflion; 
the more concealed, the more implacable: fo it was with Porn 1- 

4 tian i 
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tian, and we have feen the fame feature of character ia Tiberius. 
In a fuduen tranfport of jaflioa he broke out againd Haterius - 
but, harbouring deep refentment againft Scaurus, he let him pafs 
in fullen filence. Annals , b. i. f. 1And again, he laid up the 


feeds of refentment, which were to grow to maturity, and fhoot 
forth with large incrcale at a future day. Odla in longirn jacicns , 


P 


Annal. 


Sedlion XLIIL 


(a) A Greek epigram, written by Antiphilus of Byzantium, 
to the memory of a perfon of the name of Agricola, is Hill extant. 
The learned refer it to the great man who is the fubjedt of the 


work 


himfelf 


defires to know, what has dried up their waters ? The anfwer is. 
We have wept for Agricola ; and the ftream, which before was 
limpid, is now abforbed by his allies. 

Kpwaiai Tl TTB^EVyaTB ; TO ToVflV U$0)p \ 

T lg asvaag e<t@e<t£v J 


A aupvaiv Aypinoha TETpliM^a ; nav d’ oaov fipuv 

7 Hv 7 TQTE, Y! Ktm frypas EpCEi <T7TQ<SlYi . Anthologia, lib. i. tit. 37 . 

Grotius and La Bletterie have given their verfions of this little 
poem. It may be fome amufement to compare them, and there¬ 
fore, without apology, both fhall have their place. 

Quo, fontis latices, quo copia veftra reccflit ? 

Pcrpetuas folis quis calor haufit aquas ? 

Agricclx lu£lu confumitur : illius, ante 

Humiri^ nunc Hunt pulverulcnta, fiti. Grotius. 


Fontani latices, quo pviftina copia ceflit ? 

Dicite, quis liquidas fol populavit opes ? 

Agricolam flendo defecimus, et quod aq 11 arum 
Hie erat, extincli nunc habet omne cinis. La Bletterie 


Yol. IV. 


31 


(b) From 
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fb) Erom tne mauaa «> »»— .— 

it may be inferred that he gave no credit to it; and yet Dio does 

r a^r Snpfoniiis is filent on the fub- 


Hates this charge. 


hefitate to confirm the ftory 


iedl But the i^reeK ~- 

nuently deficient in point of truth, or hiftorical evidence. 

believe him. Agricola, after his return from the conq. 

Britain, paired the remainder of his days in drilrefs and poye 

but Tacitus, on the contrary, affures us, that, though he did 

poffefs immoderate wealth, he enjoyed a decent affluence. 

* . - 11 in _ \ n fibrin 'it inn* 


d fre- 
If we 

eft of 


The 


of information 


XLIV, 


(a) There fcems, in this place, to be feme miftake, not, how¬ 
ever, imputable to Tacitus, but, more probably, to die tranfcrib- 
..t,„ In their manufcrint might eafily write LVI. inftead of 


LIV. 


U. C. 793, A. D. 40 


fj 


Aevicola was born on the 13^ < . , r 

on the ,0th of the calends of September, that is the e 3 d of 

Aimuft in the confullhip of Pompeius Collega and Cornelius 
° ’ c. S46, A. D. 93. According to this account, 

he 13th of June, A. U. 846, entered on the fifty- 

S^afof his age, and died in the month of Auguft follow- 

It is, therefore, probable, that the copyifts, as already ob- 

r • _ _ n t v Iym* J7TTT V-FOTH?. 


u. 


mg. 

ferved, inferted 
This fuppofitit 


of 


of 


concern, wcio um 1 -° j 

may be rightly underflood, and the commentators will be freed 

from all their difficulties. The character that follows is a mi¬ 
niature pidure by a mafterly hand. Cornelius Nepos has a 

.... r a *-.1_ . When ftrancrprs np- 


held Agefila 

3 


to defpife 


who 
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who were acquainted with his virtues, thought they could never 

admire him enough. Ignoti faciem ejns cum intuercntur , content- 
nebant. ^ui autem virtutem noverant , non poterant admirarifads. 
The difference is, Agricola was not defpiled by {hangers; he 
had all the exteriors of a good man: but they who expected to 
find a form and ftature adequate to his fame in arms, were dis¬ 
appointed, though willing to believe him a great, as well as a 
good man. The fame thing happened to Alexander : Thaleftria 
furveyed him with an undaunted countenance, thinking his 
figure by no means proportioned to his wide extended fame. 
Intcrrito vultu regem Tbalejlris intuebatur , habitum ejus haudqua- 
quam rerum fanise par an oculis pcrluflrans. The hiflorian gives 
the reafon: Barbarians judge of men by their outward appear¬ 
ance, and think none capable of great exploits, but thole whom 
nature has diftinguilhed by the graces and the dignity of their 
figure, ^uippe bominibus barbaris ex corporum majeftate venc* 
ratio ejl , magnorumque operum non alios capaccs put ant, quam quos 
eximiafpecie natura dignata ejl. Quintus Curd us, lib. vi. f. 13. 

(b) From the paflage before us there is reafon to conclude, 
that this Trad was publilhed, when Trajan was in poflefiion of 
die imperial dignity. See the Introduction to thefe Notes. 


(c) Seneca gives the fame account of Caligula; a man who 
meditated the deftruction of the whole fenate ; wdio wilhed that 
the Roman people had but one neck, that he might glut his love 


of blood at a fingle llroke. Homo 

cogitabat; qui opt a bat , ut populus 1 
ret , ut fcelera fua tot loots ac tempor 

unam diem cogerct. De Ira , lib. ii 
Domitian’s cruelty, Juvenal breaks c 

3 1 2 


tio Jcnatu trucidando 
unam ccrvicem babe - 


On the fubjeCt of 


He 


✓ 



I 
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He reprefents the emperor, at a cabinet couuu. m -- 

villa, debating with his courtiers how an immenfe turbot was 


poet 


to be dreffed. The 
peror had pafied his day 
{laughter of the beft men in Rome. 


•with wiihing that the em- 


s 


in 


Atque u tin am his potius nugis tota ilia dediffet 

Tcmpora fsevitix, claras quibus abftulit urbi 
Illuftrefque anirnas inipunc, et vindice nulio . 
Scd pcriit, poftquam cerdonibus efi'e timendus^ 


Lamiarum 


Sar.iv. ver. 150 


What folly this ! but, oh that all the reft 
Of his dire reign had thus been fpent in jefl ; 
And all that time fuch trifles had employed. 

In which fo many nobles he deftroyed! 

He fafe, they unreveng’d, to the difgrace 

Of the furviving, tame, patrician race. 

But when he dreadful to the rabble grew, 

Him, whofo many lords had flain, they flew. 
* • 1 


Juvenal 


SeBlon XLV 


W ' 

(a) In a fliort time after the death of Agricola, towards the 
end of the year of Rome 846, the rage of Pomitian broke out 
with collected violence, and like a temped fwept away numbers 
of both fexes, all diftinguilhed by their virtues no lefs than by 
their illuftrious rank. The fenate-houfe was furrounded by the 

rorian guards, the fathers fat amidft fwords and javelins, and 

” See this Traft, lect. ii. note (b). 


P r 


the will of the tyrant was a law. 

Suetonius, in the Life of Domitian, fefl. x. fays, that many of 

uUvtvuiuwj 1 r 1 r i 

feveral or eonlular 


rank. 


■Ut lt.ll cl AtLv-* **■•*^' 7 — ^ 

V/e find in the lift Salluftius Luculius, who has been 

A ^ ^ 


mentioned 
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mentioned in note (c), fed. xl.; and Cerealis Civica, for whom 
fee fed. xlii. and note (b). Salvidienus Orfitus was fent into 
exile, and there put to death by order of Domitian. Aciiius 
Glabrio buffered for an extraordinary reafon. In the year o, his 
confukhip, the emperor, without any refped for the dignity of a 
man then a dually exercifmg the fundions of the firft office in 
the date ordered him to enter the lift in the public fpedacles, 


fight 


The conful 


had the addrefs to kill the ferocious beaft ; but, as he, who could 
conquer a lion, might flay a tyrant, he was baniftied, and put to 
death, ffilius Lamia, a man defcended from an illuftrious family, 
perilhed, as Suetonius informs us, on account of fome innocent 


of 


et innoxios jocos 


± * 

vereignty ; ob fufpicwfos q in de ni 3 vet inn r ostc? es 
Salvinus Cocceianus was nephew to Otho 
,r faw his affairs ruined, and was refolved tc 



¥ 7 —-J 

end his days, his advice to his nephew was, Remember that Otho 
was your uncle; but do not remember it too much. Ke putnnnn 
fibi Otbonem flip aut obilv{fc crctur unquam , out minium menu- 

t. Hif. lib. ii. f 48. Under a tyrant like Domitian, to feem 

to^forget would have been true policy; but the nephew cele¬ 
brated the birth-day of his uncle, and that was a ftate-crime. 
Metius Pompofianus had procured geographical charts of aft the 

nations then known, and carried about him the i'peeches of kings 

_ - 1/^1 

and generals, extraded from Livy, 
baniftied to an ifland, and there deftroyed. 

for the praife of ITelvidius Prifcus, and Arulenus Eufticus, for. 
that of Past us Thrafea, were vidims to the infatiate cruelty of 


For this, condud he was. 

Herennius Senecio, 


the tyrant. 


(a) and (b). Befidcs 


others of inferior note, Flavius Clemens, a near relation of the 
emperor, and jointly conful with him, A. U. C. 84b, A. D. 95, 


4 


was.; 
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was condemned, though a man, as Suetonius has it, contempti- 


fluggifh indolence; contemptljfi 


Dio afligns 


the reafon: he was accufed of atheifm, like many others who 

wifh religion. In the Pagan ftyle of that 


J 


Judaifm 


mens renounced the gods of Rome for the Chriftian religion. In 


maflacre the female 


Arria, the 


Helvidius 


wife 


into banilhment. That Agricola did not live to fee the calami¬ 
ties of his country, was fome confolation to Tacitus, who, it 
fliould feem, had his eye on a fine pafiage, in which Cicero 
makes a fimilar refledion on the death of Craffus, the celebrated 
orator. His death, he fays, was a fore afflidion to his family, a 
wound to the commonwealth, and matter of grief to all good 
men. But the times that followed were fuch, that his death may 

be called a blelfing lent down by the lpecial favour of the gods. 
He did not live to fee Italy involved in a general war ; the fenate 
rent and torn by fadions ; the firft men in the date perpetrating 
the word: of crimes ; his daughter left dileonfolate ; her'hufband 
driven into exile; the flight of Marius, his return to Rome, and 


the flaughter that followed. 
patri 


luBuofutn fits, acert 
rempublicam cafus ft 


fint , iti mihl non erepta Luck Craffo a diis immortalibus vita,fed 
donate mors 



videatur. Non vidit fiugrantem bcllo Italiani, 
ittvidid fen at uni, non fcelcris nefarii principes civit.it is 


rcos, non lull urn flics, non c 
Merit fug am, non ilium pojl 

lijfimam. Cicero Be Oratorc , 


sri, non accrbifftmara Call 
ejus ecsdan omnium crude- 


(b) Metius Carus was one of the tribe of informers : it was 


he 
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he that conduced the profecution againft Senecio ; fee this Trad, 
fed. ii. note (b). Pliny, the 

the execration of pofterity. 


He 


another notorious profecutor, inveighed in open court againft the 
memory of Senecio, this fellow had the impudence to ftand 
up, and demand of Regulus, What have you to do with my dead. 

men ? Do I diflurb the ajhcs of Craffus or Camerinus , whom you ac- 
cufed in Nero's reign ? Lacerat Hcrennium Scnecioncm tarn intern - 
peranter, ut dixerit ei Metius Cams , Quid tibi cum meis mortuis ? 

Nnmquid ego aut Crajfo aut Camerino molefus ft 
epift. 5. Cams has not efcaped the indignation 1 


f J u veral 


Caufidici nova cum veniat lexica Mathonis, 

Plena ipfo ; et pod hunc magni delator amid, 

Et cito rapturus de nobilitate comefa, 

Quod fuperelc: quern Massa timet, quern munere palpat 

Carus. J uv - Sat - '• ver - 3 2 * 


When pleading Matlio, borne abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new-falhion’d chair ; 
And after him the wretch, in pomp convey’d, 
Whofe evidence his noble friend betray’d 5 
Whom Mafia calls the terror of the age, 

And even Carus bribes away his rage. 


Me 


~ --O ^ 

tius Carus had gained but one vidory. It feems, however, 
that he continued to fiourifli in his iniquity till the reign of 
Nerva, when the virtue of that emperor reformed all abufes, and, 
by a juft and wife adminiftration, eftablilhed the peace and good 

order of fociety. 


fc) The exad name of this man was Catullus Meflalinus. 

Pliny the younger has given his portrait. He fays, that Nerva, 

the 
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and 


the emperor, gave a {upper to a fele£t number cf friends,. 
that Yeiento (an informer in Domitian’s time) was admitted 
to he one of the party. The difeourfe turned upon Catullus 
Messalinus, Who, being blind, added to that misfortune a 
cruel difpolition. He was void of fear, of frame, and pity, and 
therefore Domitian made ufe of him as one of his inftruments 
a rain 4 every man of worth. All who were at table talked of 

b - .... XT 


What think yen 


afe 


He wouldfup 


bat. 


panels : Veienlo proximus , atque etiam inf 

omnia, cum homincm nominavi. Incidit ft 

•isALhYO , (? til Inminibus or bat us, ingenio fav i 

befeebat 


1 infer eh at ur. 

f}cus ac tela , qua et Ipfa caca ct imptovida 

firuntur, in optimum qucmque contorquebatur. Be hujus nequitia , 
fanguinarifque fententiis in commune omnesfuper can am loquebantur. 
Turn ipfe wiper at or, Quid putamus passu rum fuisse, si fife- 
RET? Et Mauricus, Nob is cum coenaret. Lib. iv. ep. 22. Juve¬ 
nal has embalmed this man for pofterity. He deferibes him as 
one of Domitian’s council, fitting in deep debate on the important 
fubjed of the prodigious turbot which had been prefented to the 
emperor. Though blind, his admiration of the fifr role to eeftafy: 
he turned to the left, when it lay on his right, and gave his 
Mcp with the folemn wifdom of a privy counfellor. 


Et cum mortifero veniens Veiento Catullo, 

Qui nunquam vife flagrabat amore puellse, 

Grande, et confpicuum noftro quoque tempore monftrum, 

Csecus adulator dirufque a ponte fatelles, 

Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 

Blandaque devexre ja&aret bafia rhedx. 

Juyen. Sat. iv. 

Cunning 
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Cunning Veiento next, and by his fide 
Bloody Catullus leaning on his guide; 

Decrepit!, yet a furious lover he, 

And deeply fmit with charms he could not fee : 

A monfter, that even this word age outvies, 

Confpicuous, and above the common fize; 

A blind, bafe flatt’rer, from fome bridge or gate 
Rais’d to a murd’ring minifter of date ; 

Deferving dill to beg upon the road, 

And blefs each palling waggon, and its load. 

Drtden’s Juvenal. 

The place, where Catullus Messalinus attended Domitian 
in council, was a caftle near the ancient Alba (now Albano ), about 
twelve miles from Rome. Juvenal fays, 

.-Albanam dux magnus in arcem 

Traxcrat attonitos.- 

It was In that retreat that Meffalinus, at firft, gave his advice: 
he was afterwards heard in the fenate. 

(d) Bazbius Mafia took up the trade of an informer, and 
rofe to eminence in guilt; but, at the time of Agricola’s death, 
he was under a profecution for rapine and extortion in the pro¬ 
vince of Bsetica in Spain. Pliny the younger and his friend 

Herennius Senecio were appointed by the fenate to condud the 
caufe in behalf of the province. Mafia was found guilty, and 
his goods were ordered to be fecured. It appeared foon after 
that the confuls were willing to liften to petitions on the part of 
Mafia. Senecio was alarmed. He fufpedted an intended em¬ 
bezzlement of the culprit’s effects, and, to prevent it, defired 
Pliny to join him in an application to the confuls. Pliny com¬ 
plied : they both attended the confuls. When they had urged 

Vol. IV. 3 K all 
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himfelf 


all that was proper on the occafion, Maffa thought 

rieved by the fupererogatory zeal of Senecio, and, to revenge 
himfelf, joined in the clamour againft Senecio for writing the 
panegyric of Helvidius Prifcus. Pliny relates the tranfaflion to 

A ^ /» 11 ' _~ . 7 T n d (?+• /I f m/* Rpnntus 


friend 


Senccione advoccitum provinclcd 


CIUH Jit/ -- . » »• \ n 

MafTam ; damnatoque Mqfi, central ut bona ejus pubhee cujto- 
direntur. Senecio, cum exflora/et cmfulcs pqflulaUombus vacaturos , 
couveml me, et qui concordat, inqnit, injundam nobis accufatmem 
execute fumus, hoc adeamu, confutes, petamufque ne bona dtffip 

J j, yf t j Cr ._ ___ A. ■4-i\a*iwi Tint f/ 

Jinant, quorum effe in cujlodia debe\ 
ac dclib era turn, fequar te, utfi qua 


‘Turn ego, ft fixum till ijlud 



nfules: died Senecio , qua res ferebat: al, 
Vixdum conticueramus , et Maffa, quejlus Senecionem 

'advocati fdem fed inhnici amaritudinem impleffe, impietatis 


fubjungo 


fiojhdat 


Pliny, lib. vn. eput. 33 * 
fads inferted in the Hiftory 

— t 

ibably 


It was the wilh of Pliny to 


efcaped the vengeance of hiftory See in this Trad, fed ii. 

^ /« .1 , IVlclfTH a r»/3rnlPir\11C Pfl PTT1V IC 


(b) 


caufe of 


public was forely grieved. 


Hid 


Martial 


Hermogenes 


did not fteal 


^JLlAVi vv -- 

napkins, than Maifa did pieces of 


S 


old. 


Hermogenes tantus mapparum, Pontice, fur eft, 


Quantus 


Maffa fuit. 


Lib. xii. epig. 29 


( c ) The reader is not to in 
dins Prifcus, who was banilhed 


that this relates to Helvi 


and murdered 


the 
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Vefpafi 


(b) 


If 


the apology, which Suetonius (in Vefpaf. f. 15) makes for the con- 
dua of Vefpafian, be founded in truth, it is happy for the me¬ 
mory of the emperor 1 if otherwifc, Vefpafian, by his diffimula- 
tion, paid a compliment to virtue. Elizabeth ' played the fame 


of Qu 


Helvidius 


tioned in this place by Tacitus, was the fon of the great and 
good man, fo often celebrated by Tacitus. See his chgradei, 

b. iv. f. 5. See alfo this Trad, fed. ii. note (b). Sueto¬ 
nius lays, Domitian deftroyed Helvidius the fon, becaufe, in a 
dramatic piece, called Paris and Oenone, he threw out a far- 


caftic refledion on the divorce of the emperor. Sueton. in Demit. 
f. 10. Publicius Certus was the perfon, who undertook the 

on of Helvidius the fon, in the reign of Domitian, 


accufation of 

A.U.C. 847, 


fon 


the pro- 


He 


Helvidius 


vate with a perfon, who, in dread of thofe dangerous times, 
endeavoured, by living in obfeurity and retirement, to conceal 

his excellent charader, and no lefs remarkable virtues. And, 
befides, among the many flagitious ads of thorn deplorable 

times nothing appeared to him more atrocious, than that a fena- 
tor in the fenate, fhould lay hands upon a fenator; a prator, 
upon a man of confular dignity ; a judge, upon a perfon accufed. 
p orr0 inter multa fcelera mult orum, nullum atrocius videbatur , 
Qucvm quod in fenatu, fenator fenatori, pratorius conjulari , reo judex 


manus intulijjet. Lib. ix. ep. 13. in 
means, when he fays, our own hands 


Helvidius to prifo 


As the fathers fuffered this indignity, Tacitus (who was himfelf 
a fenator) oratorically fays the whole order did it; our hands 
dragged him to prifon. It will be proper to add, that Pliny, as 

3 K 2 foon 


* 
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of his 


litian was put to death, determined to revenge the 
injured friend. With that intent, in the very be¬ 
ginning of Nerva’s reign, he entered the fenate, and there 
brought forward his charge againft Publicius Certus. The whole 
affembly was thrown into an uproar, and Pliny was, for fome 
time, prevented from purfuing the thread of his fpeech. In the 


called 


When 


invuvi** -7- , , • 

came regularly to his turn, he renewed the charge, and, by his 
eloquence, wrought fuch a wonderful change of fentiment in the 
minds of the fathers, that he carried his point, which was to 
hinder Certus from enjoying the honour of the confulfhip, to 

—. z' i . C TJ ^ 


of Rome 


effect 




851, A. D. 98. Pliny’s accufation was in 97. lhe 
anfwerable to the wifli of the public-fpirited orator; another 


fhort 


the report of the time, crying out in 
faw Pliny purfuing him fword in hand. 

b. ix. ep. 13. 


according 
5 fits, that 


account, 


(f) Mauricus and Arulenus Rufticus were brothers, united 

■not only by the ties of natural affedion, but by their manners 

and congenial virtues. They were cruelly feparated in the fight 
,of the fenate, when Rufticus was hurried away to execution, and 

Mauricus ordered into baniftiment. An account of the former 
has been given, fed. ii. note (a). The latter was reftored to 
his country in the beginning of Nerva’s reign, as appears in 
Pliny, b. i. ep. 5, where his charader is laid to be that of a man 
of found fenfe and judgment, formed by experience, and by his 
deep fagacity able from paft events to weigh and meafure tht 
future. See his anfwer to Nerva, this fed. note (c). 

(g) 
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fgj The fenate, amid ft all thefe tragic iflues, fat without 
voice or fentiment; a timid and fpeechlefs alfembly, as Pliny has 
it, Curia timida et elinguis. They fubmitted, with paflive obedi¬ 
ence, to the tyrant’s will; and therefore Tacitus fays that their 
hands were imbrued in the blood of Senecio. See fed. ii. 
note (bJ. 

(h) Domitian’s complexion was of fo deep a red, that nothing 
could add to his natural colour, and he was therefore faid by 
Pliny to be a man of unblulhing arrogance. See fed. xxxix, 
not t (b). The critics have objeded to Tacitus, that, in this 
place, he feems too fond of an antithefis : he places, they fay, 

the fettled crimfon of a tyrant’s countenance, which fortified 
him againft all ftiame, in oppofition to the pale fickly horror of 
wretches, who dreaded their final doom from his approach. But 
if (as we have feen, fed. xxix. note b) Pliny, who ftudied no 
contraft, thought the fad worth recording, by what law in 

or any other good judge of fine writing, was Tacitus 
to be precluded from an imitation of truth and nature ? The 
fixed vermilion of the cheek was peculiar to Domitian: with 
other men, a fudden emotion of anger forces the blood into the 
face, and nature gives that unerring fignal. Seneca has obferved, 
that men are then chiefly terrible, when the face reddens, and 
fhame has thrown out all its fymptoms; . Sylla was then moft to 
be dreaded, when his blood rufhed into his countenance. . $>ui- 
dam , nunquam magis quam cum crubuerint y timendi /tint ; quafi 

omnem verccundiam effuderint. Sylla tunc erat viokntiffimus , cum 
faciem ejus fanguts invaferat. Seneca, ep. xi. This was not the 
cafe of Domitian: a fettled ferocity glowed on his cheeks, and 

the men, who knew themfelves marked out for deftrudion, 
trembled at his approach. . 



(i) Tacitusi. 
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notes on 


HE 


//) 1 clUlUD an Vi. ” 7 

been four years abfent from Rome ; on what account we are no 

where told. Some critics fuppofe, that he was bamflted by Do 

, nt th : s f eems to be without foundation. Lipfius is of 
mitian: but this looms iu u _ 


,vife, at the time of Agricola s death 


mitian: dut uus iccmo ^ -- . ,, r 

” ni on that his retreat was voluntary, be.ng a man incapable oi 

°P ml ’ ~ r • f^fl^rmcTR nf hlS fellOW-ClU- 


fufferings 


; It a bloody and derive tyrant. The whole o thts 
paflble in which the author addreffes himfelf to Agncola ts, 
perhap’s ns beautiful, as pathetic, and as elegant an apoftiophe, 

as can be found m Tu y,_ 7 hd 


When the 


hor fays, in the lajl glimpfe of light , J 
diking 'eye for fomething that was abfent 


•SIMA IN LUCE DES1DERAVERE ^ 

the ftroke of tendernefs ; we are tranfported m fancy to the bet - 
inc 1 __TfWarburton, 


ALIQ1J 


fide 


j we love - i u 1 c 

onclufion of the Effiiy on Man, could find tne five 


^ be«e r %, ** ^ 

contains them all. Brotier .notes a paTage from .e ^ 


Henry of Pruffia 


fine 


prince ! qui f 


fkZetre perfintle m'Uolt precieufc ; f, la W* de, ^ pent 
f e fain entendre da morn , frlte* attention a une vom, qntne von 

f L pa, inconnue ; finffre* que ce fragile monmnent , 
one je puis eriger a votre memoire , vous fast elev,. S g 
Prince Henri , par S. M. le Roi de Pruffe. 


Section XLVI. 


OCCUUU V 

(a) Tacitus, in this place, fpeaks hypothetically, but with 

an apparent difpof.tion to embrace the fyftem of the beft an 
...-.r.ft men. and. it may be added, the periuafton of mankind 


every 
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every age and nation. That the foul of man is not extinguiflied 

with his animal life, but paffes, in that awful moment, into fome 
new region of exiftence, or tranfmigrates into fome other being, 

has been, at all times, the opinion, or the conjedure, or the wifh 
of the rudeft and moft favage tribes ; and this univerfal confent, 

Cicero obferves in the firft Tufculan, is the law of nature fpeaking 
in the human heart. Omni autcm in re confenfio omnium gen¬ 
tium lex natures putanda eft. Men of ftudy and deep fpeculation 
adopted what they faw rooted in the mafs of the people ; and, 
having no better guide than the dim light of natuie, they efta- 
blifhed their fchools of philofophy, and taught their different 
fyftems. The Socratic and Platonic profeffors declared for the 

immortality of the foul, and fome of their proofs are fhort of 

nothing but revelation./ The Stoic fed did not embrace the 
dodrine in its full extent: according to their hypothefis, certain 
chofen fpirits might have their exiftence prolonged in a future 
world, but not to eternity. They allowed us, fays Cicero, the 
duration of a crow, admitting that the foul may exift heieafter, 
but not for ever. Stoici autcm ufuram nobis largiuntur tamquam 
cornicibus ; diu manfuros aiunt animos ; femper negant . Firft 
!Tufculan , f. 32. It was referved for Epicurus to deny the attri¬ 
butes of the fupreme being, and to teach the gloomy dodrine of 
annihilation. That philofopher, however, did not long make 
head againft the general fenfe of mankind. He gained fome 
apoftates; but their writings have long fmce difappeared, and 
their tenets are now fupported by the poetry of Lucretius only. 
Macrobius, in his remarks on the Somnium Scipionis of Ci- 
* cero, has mentioned the triumph of a better and more moral 
dodrine. The immateriality, he fays, as well as the immortality 
of the foul has gained the general affent. Obtinuit non minus de 
incorporalitate amines , quam de immortalitate fcntentia. Cicero, in 
various parts of his works, maintained the fame dodrine, and in 

one 
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one admirable fentence feems to have compreffed the whole force 
of the argument. That, he fays, which feels, which thinks, 
which deliberates, and wills, is of heavenly origin, and, for that 


reafon, muft be immortal. 



•ft illud , quod ft 


ft,pit , quod vult, quod viget , as left e ct divinum eft 


' fit neceftfe eft 


But this doftrine, amidft the contentions 


fr 


of dogmatical lefts, was far 
embraced it. UtftafJenlibus placet , fays Tacitus, and he may be 
allowed to have embraced the moll orthodox opinion. If the 
immortality of the foul was not a fettled article of his creed, at a 
time when the light of revelation was not yet diffufed over the 
Chrillian world, it is however probable, that he, who polfelfed 
a comprehenfive and fublime undemanding, was not content 
with the grovelling notion of falling into nothing, but afpired, and 
wiflied, and hoped to enjoy a future Hate of immortality. He was 
confcious of the dignity of human nature, and thence proceeded 
the fine addrefs to the departed fpirit of his father-in-law. 


(b) The text is left by the copyills in a mangled condition. 
The words, as they Hand, cannot be reduced to any kind of lenfe. 
Admiratione tc potius, temporalibus laudibus , ct, ft natura ftuftpe- 
ditet, Militum dccorcmus. Lipfius and Grotius have contri¬ 
buted their affiftance. The former reads, Mmiratione te potius , 
tc temporalibus laudibus ; and (inllead of militum , wnich is totally 
unintelligible) Grotius adds, ftmilil udine decor emus. Out of the 
word ftmilit udine a bad tranferiber might make militum . La 
Bletterie thinks it might be a mail at u, and that conj eft ure has 

been adopted in the tranllation. 

(c) Cicero has a fentiment analogous to what is here faid 

by Tacitus. Servius Sulpicius could leave no monument equal 

to the portrait of his manners, his virtue, his conllancy, and his 

talents, which Hill furvived in his fon. Nullum monimentum clarius 

Servius 
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Servius Sulpicius rdinqucre potuerat , qtiam tffigicm morumfuorum 
virtutis , conjlantue , inge nil, filium. See the Tenth Philippic. Mar¬ 
tial, in an elegant epigram, •vrifh.es that the painter’s art could de¬ 
lineate the manners and the mind of his friend : that would 
make the bell; picture in the world. 


Ars utinam mores anhrmmque cffingerc pofiht; 
Pulchriov in tervis nulla label la forct. 

4 


Lib. x. cpig. 32. 


(d) So we read in Horace : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamcmnona 

Multi; fed omnes ilhichrymabilcs 
Urgentur, ignotique Ionga 

Node, carent quia vate faero. Lib, iv. ode )> 

Vain was the chief’s, the {age’s pride; 

They had no poet, and they died : 

In vain they fchenvd, in vain they bled ; 

They had no poet, and are dead. Pofe. 

(e) Pliny, the conful, returned thanks to Tacitus for defiling 
an account of the elder Pliny’s death, that he might tranfmit it 
with truth to poderity. His uncle, he fays, if celebrated by fich 
a writer, will be immortal. Pliny, b. vi. epid. 16. That part, 
however, of our author s works has not come do^vn to us, and 
the prophecy has fo far failed. The prediction of Tacitus is 
completely verified : Agricola is rendered immortal; he lives in 
the hi dorian’s page, and will continue to do fo, as long as men 
retain a tade for the bed and trued model of biography. 
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T HE fcene of the following Dialogue is laid in the fixth 

year of Vefpafian, A. U. C. 828, A. D. 75. The com¬ 
mentators are much divided in their opinions about the real au¬ 
thor : his work they all agree is a mafterpiece in the kind; writ¬ 
ten with tafte and judgment; entertaining, profound, and elegant. 
But whether it is to be afcribed to Tacitus, Quintilian, or any 
other perfon, whom they cannot name, is a queftion upon which 
they have exhaufted a ftore of learning. They have given us, 
according to their cuftom, much controverfy, and little decifion. 

In this field of conjecture Lipfius led the way. He publifhed. 
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in 1574, the fir ft good edition of Tacitus, with judicious emen¬ 
dations of the text, and notes to illuftrate every paffage which 
he thought wanted explanation. He was, beyond all qttef- 
tion, a man of genius and great erudition. He, and Cafaubon, 
and Scaliger, were called the triumvirate of literature. Lipfius, 
however, Hands diftinguiihed by his tafte, and his polnenefs. 
Commentators in general feem to think, as Doflor Bent ey ex- 
preffed it, that they are riding to fofterity upon the back of an 
ancient ; and being well mounted, they imagine that to prance, 
and ihew all their paces, and dalh through thick and thin, and 
befpatter all who come in their way, is the true dignity of a 
critic. Lipfius was not of this clafs: to great learning he united 
a fine tafte, and polilhed manners. He thought for himfelf, and 

he decided with candour; never dogmatical, or Pluming to 

dicftate to others. He fays exprefsly, Deco me ; nam aim mbit 

ireeeo quod fequanlur. , With regard to the prefent Dialogue, had 
it not come down to us in a mutilated ftate, he pronounces it in 
point of ftyle, beauty of invention, and found judgment, equal 
to the belt models of antiquity. But who was the real aut or 
feems to him a problem not eafy to be folved. He fees nothing 

of the manner peculiar to Tacitus s in the place of brevity he 

finds diffufive periods, and the rich, the florid, and the ampli e 
fentence, inftead of the concife, the clofe and nervous. An au¬ 
thor, he admits, may, by continued praffice, acquire a call of 
thought and expreffion not to be found in his early produflions, 
but Hill he mull retain feme traces of his original manner. 1 he 
aCTe of Tacitus does not feem to him to conefpond with the nine, 
when the fpeakers in the Dialogue met to difeufs the queftion. 
Tacitus, he fays, was promoted by Vefpaf.an, and from that c.r- 
cumftance he infers that he was not fo young, as the writer of the 

Dialogue reprefents himfelf in the firft fedion. He once thought 

6 v tnat 
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Quintilian had the beft claim, fince 


of his Inftitutes, fays exprefsly that 
e fiibied: Librum , quern de caufis 


L 

up tee eloquently emtfi: but, upon due refiedion 


He 


owns, that Quintilian 

being a young man, 
or Quintilian, no inconvenience can arife, fince the trad itfelf 

is beautiful: but, as to himfelf, his doubts are not removed ; he 

ftill remains in fufpenfe. Cum multa dixerim , claudo tainen omnia 


•efponfo 


liquere. Gronovius, Pichena, Ryc- 


kius, Rhenanus, and others, have entered warmly into the dis¬ 
pute. An elegant modern writer has hazarded a new conjedure. 


le laft of Sir Thomas Fitzofborne’s Letters is a kind < 
Mr. Melmoth’s Tranflation of the Dialogue before 
r s, of all the converfation-pieces, whether ancient or 
her of the moral or polite kind, he knows not one 


He 


gantly written than the little anonymous Dialogue concerning 


of 


He 


it anonymous, though he is aware, that it has been aferibed not 


Quintilian 


to Suetonius. The 


reafons, however, are fo inconclufive, that he is inclined to give it 


He 


age ; it is addreffed to one of his particular friends, and is mark¬ 
ed with fimilar expreffions and fentiments. But, with all due 
fubmiffion to Mr. Melmoth, his new candidate cannot long hold 


fufpenfe 


It 


of 


of 


Vefuvius 
D. 79, tl 


U 


the Dialogue was in 828, he could then be no more than four¬ 
teen ; a time of life, when he was neither fit to be admitted to 


debate, nor capable of underfianding 


Befides 


two 


* 
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two letters to his friend F.nbius are ftill extant; one m the firft 
book, epift. 11 ; the other, book vii. epift. 2. No mention of the 
Dialogue occurs in either of thef'e letters, nor in any other part 


of 


ary 


work in queftion had been the produdion of his pen. Brotier, 
the laft, and, it may be faid, the beft of all the editors of 1 acitus, 
is of opinion that a trad, fo beautiful and judicious, ought not, 
without better reafons than have been as yet afligned, to be ad¬ 
judged from Tacitus to any other writer. He relies much on the 
iirft edition, which was publilhed at VeniceJ1468), containing 
the fix lull books of the Annals (t he fi x firft not being_ then found), 
the five books of the Hiftory, and the Dialogue, mtitled, Cornelu 

m-' ■ 7 ■* Dialc* 1 " ^ p ()m tor thus clciTlS* TLllClC WC1C 


x uuii - O 

alfo in the Vatican, manufeript copies of the Dialogue de On,ton- 


firft Annals were found 


pi 


11 V, <X I lv VV —- 1 ^ • 

by Beroaldus, carefully collated with the manufeript, which was 
afterwards placed in the Florentine Library. Thofe early autho¬ 
rities preponderate with Brotier againft all modem conjedure ; 
more cfpccially, fmee the age of Tacitus agrees with the time of 
the Dialogue. He was four years older than his friend Pliny, 
and, at eighteen, might properly be allowed by his friends to be 
of their party. In two years afterwards (A. U. 830) he mar¬ 
ried Am-iccki’s daughter, and he exprefsly fays (Life 01 Agnco a, 

1 ^ & - _ nr rrn m pntc 


fet? ix) that he was then a very young man. The arguments, 
drawn by the feveral commentators from the difference of ftyle, 
Brotier thinks are of no weight. ■ The ftyle of a young author 
wiil naturally differ from what he has fettled by praft.ee at an 
advanced period of life. This has been obferved in many emi- 

A .1 T ...bun L1 m 1 o r I— k 1 0 


nent 


writers, and in none more than Lipfi 


himfelf. His 

language, 


4 
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language, in the outfet, was eafy, flowing, and elegant; but, as 
he advanced in years, it became ftiff, abrupt, and harfh. Tacitus 

relates a converfation on a literary fubjed ; and in fuch a piece, 
who can exped to find the ftyle of an hiftorian or an annalift ? 
For thefe reafons Brotier thinks that this Dialogue may, with 
good reafon, be afcribed to Tacitus. The tranflator enters no 
farther into the controverfy, than to fay, that in a cafe, where 
certainty cannot be obtained, we muft reft fatisfied with the beft 
evidence the nature of the thing will admit. The difpute is of 
no importance; for, as Lipfius fays, whether we give the Dia- 
logue to Quintilian or to Tacitus, no inconvenience can arife. 

Whoever was the author, it is a performance of uncommon 

Before we clofe this introdudion, it will not be improper to 
fay a word or two about Brotier’s Supplement. In the wreck of 
ancient literature a confiderable part of this Dialogue has perifhed, 
and, by confequence, a chafm is left, much to be lamented by 
every reader of tafte. To avoid the inconvenience of a broken 
context, Brotier has endeavoured to compenfate for the lofs. 
What he has added, will be found in the progrefs of the work j 
and as it is executed by the learned editor with great elegance, 
and equal probability, it is hoped that the infertion of it will be 
more agreeable to the reader, than a dull paufe of melancholy 

regret. 



Se&ion I. 

(a) Juftus Fabius was conful A. U. C. 864, A. D. 111, But 
as he did not begin the year, his name does not appear in the 
Fasti Consulares. There are two letters to him from his 
friend Pliny; the firft, lib. i. epift. 11; the other, lib. vii. ep. 2. 

Vol. IV. 3 M It 




notes on the 


It is remarkable that, in the laft, the author talks of fending foine 
of his writings for his friend’s perufal; qua ram quid potiffimum ex 
nugis mm UK exbibeam ; but not a word is faid about the decline 

of eloquence. 


SeBion II. 

fa ) Concerning Maternus nothing is known with any kind of 
cenly Dio ties that a fophift, of that name, was put to 
death by Domitian, for a fchool declamation againfl tyrants; but 
not one of the commentators ventures to affert that he was the 
Curiatius Maternus , who makes fo confpicuous a figure in the Dia¬ 
logue before us. 

(b) No mention is made of Marcus Aper, either by Quinti¬ 
lian or Pliny. It is fuppofed that he was father of Marcus Fla¬ 
vius Aper, who was fubftituted conful A. U. C. 883, A. D. 130. 
His oratorical character, and that of Secundus, as we find them, 
drawn in this fedion, are not unlike what we are told by Cicero 
of Craffus and Antonius. Craflus, he fays, was not willing to be 

thought deftitute of literature,. but he wilhed to have it faid of 
him, that, he defpifed it, and preferred, the good fenfe of the Ro¬ 
mans to the refinements of Greece. Antonius, on the other hand, 
was of opinion that his fame would rife to greater magnitude, if 
he was confidered as a man wholly illiterate, and void of educa¬ 
tion. In this manner they both expeded to increafe their .popu¬ 
larity ; the former, by defpifing the Greeks, and. the latter by not 
knowing them. Fait hoc in. utroque eorum , ut CraJJiis non tam 
cxijlmari vellet non didkiffe , quam ilia defpicere , et- nojlrorum bond - 
umn in omni genereprudcntiam Grads anteferre . Antonius autem 
probabiliorem populo orationem fore cenfebatfuam,fi omnino didi - 
dire nunquam putaretur ; atque ita fe uterque gr aviorem fore, f 

- alter. 
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alter contemn ere, alter ne nojfe quidetn Gracos videretur. Cicero 

De Orat. lib. ii. cap. 1. 

1 

(jc) Quintilian makes honourable mention of Julius Secun- 
dus, who, if he had not been prematurely cut off, would have 
tranfmitted his name to pofterity among the moft celebrated 
orators. He would have added, and he was daily doing it, what¬ 
ever was requifite to complete his oratorical genius} and all that 
could be defired, was more vigour in argument, and more atten¬ 
tion to matter and fentiment than to the choice of words. But 
he died too foon, and his fame was, in fome degree, intercepted. 
He has, notwithftanding, left a confiderable name. His didion 
was rich and copious ; he explained every thing with grace and 
elegance; his periods flowed with a fuavity, that charmed his 
audience; his langu 

curate; and, if he hazarded an unufual phrafe, he was juftified 
by the energy with which his meaning was conveyed. Julio 
Secundo , ft longior contigijfct at as, clariffimum profedo nomen 
oratoris apud pojleros foret. Adjecijfet enim , atque adjiciebat, cate- 
ris virtutibus fuis, quod defiderari potejl; id ejl autem , ut cjjct multo 
magis pugnax, et fa pins ad curam rcrum ab elocutione rcfpiceret. 
Caterum interceptus quoque magnum fibi vindicat locum. Ea cjl 
facundia, tanta in explicando, quod velit , gratia; tam candidum, 
et lene, et fpeciofum dieendi genus ; tanta verborum , etiam qua 
ajfumpta funt, proprictas ; tanta in quibufdam, ex pe-riculo petitis , 
fgnificantia. Quintil. lib. x. f. 1. It is remarkable, that Quin¬ 
tilian, in his lift of Roman orators, has neither mentioned Ma- 

W 

ternus, nor Marcus Aper. The Dialogue, for that reafon, feems 
to be improperly aferibed to him : men, who figure fo much in 
the enquiry concerning oratoiy, would not have been omitted 
by the critic, who thought their converfation worth recording. 

3 M 2 Sedion 


age, when metaphorical, was bold, yet ac- 
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SeStion III. 


(a) Thyeftes was a common and popular fubjeft of ancient 


tragedy. 


Indignatur item privatis, et prope focco 

Dignis carminibus narrari fcena Thyeftre. 

Horat. Ars Poet. ver. 90. 

(b) It was the cuftom of the colonies, and municipal towns,, 
to pay their court to fome great orator at Rome, in order to 
obtain his patronage, whenever they fhould have occafion to ap¬ 
ply to the fenate for a redrefs of grievances. 

(c) Domitius was another fubjett of tragedy, taken from the 
Roman ftory. Who he was does not clearly appear. Brotier 
thinks it was Domitius, the avowed enemy of Julius Caefar, who 
moved in the fenate, for a law to recall that general from the 
command of the army in Gaul, and, afterwards, on the breaking 
out of the civil war, fell bravely at the battle of Pharfalia. See 
Suetonius, Life of Nero, fedtion 2. Such a character might 
furnilh the fubjedt of a tragedy. The Roman poets were in the 
habit of enriching their drama with domeftic occurrences, and 

the pradtice was applauded by Horace. 


Nec minimum meruere decus, veftigia Grseca 
Aufi defere, et celebrare domeftica fadta. 

Ars Poet. ver. 2 8<5. 


No path to fame our poets left untried ; 

Nor fmall their merit, when with confcious pride 
They fcorn’d to take from Greece the ftoried theme, 

But dar’d to fing their own domeftic fame. 

Francis’s Horace. 


Sc SI ion 
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# 

-5 

ScElion V. 

(a) There were at Rome feveral eminent men of the name 
of Baffus.. With regard to the perfon, here called Saleius Baffus, 
the commentators have not been able to glean much information. 
Some have contended that it was to him Perfius addreffed his 
fixth fatire: 

Admovit jam bruma foco te, Bafie, Sabino. 

But if we may believe the old fcholiaft, his name was CiEsius 
Bass us, a much admired lyric poet, who was living on his own 
farm, at the time when Mount Vefuvius difeharged its torrents 
of fire, and made the country round a feene of defolation. The 
poet and his houfe were overwhelmed by the eruption of the 
lava, which happened A. U. 832, in the reign of Titus. Quin¬ 
tilian fays of him (b. x. chap. 1.), that if after Horace any poet 
deferves to be mentioned, Caefius Baffus was the man. Si quern 
adjicere veils, is crit Cafius Bajfus. Saleius Baffus is mentioned 
by Juvenal as an eminent poet in diftrefs: 

--At Serrano tenulque Salcio 

Gloria quantalibet quid erit, fi gloria tantum eft ? 

Sat. vii. ver. 80, 

But to poor Baflus what avails a name, 

To ftarve on compliments and empty fame ? 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

fays, he poflefled a poetic genius, but fo warm and 

vehement, that, even in an advanced age, his fpirit was not under 
the controul of fober judgment. Vebemcns et pecticum ingenium 
SaleiiBassi full; uecipfiumfcncButematurum. This paffage affords 
an infuperable argument againfl Lipfius, and the reft of the critics, 
who named Quintilian as a candidate for the honour of this elegant 

5 compo- 
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kotes on the 


pofiti 


:er, of fair 
deferred,; 


Dialogue overrate him beyond all proportion ? Duplicity was 


Quintilian 


(b) 


prefumed with good reafon 


diligent reader of Cicero, Livy, Salluft, and Seneca. He 
in various parts of his works, coincidences of fentiment 


fhew 


In the prefent cafe, when he calls eloquence a buckler to protect 


adverfary 


following 


Oratore f autem tam necejfarium , quam tenere femper arma 

quibus vtl Mus ipfe ejfe pop, vel provocore integros, et te ulcifc 

lacejfitus ? 


(0 


Marcellus is often a confpicuous figure 


i and the Hiftory 
the gift of eloquence. 


the 


Prifcus. 
enga 


beginning of Vefpafian 
Hiftory (book iv. £ 7 


To a bad heart he united 
ials, b. xvi. f. 28, he makes 
fea, and afterwards wrought 
. For that exploit, he was 

s reitrn. by Helvidius 


In the following year (823), 

Helvidius in the fenate opened an accufation in form; but Mar¬ 
cellus, by ufing his eloquence as his buckler and his offenfive wea¬ 
pon, was able to ward off the blow. 


He 


I leave you, he faid, I leave you to give the law to the fenate : 
reign, if you will, even in the prefence of the prince.” 


Hift 


iv. f. 43. 


(a) and (b) 


Section 
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Section VI. 

(a) To be rich, and have no iflue, gave to the perfon fo cir- 
cumftanced the higheft confequence at Rome. All ranks of men 
paid their court to him. To difcourage a life of celibacy, and. 
promote population, Auguftus palled a law, called Papin Pop - 
pcea , whereby bachelors were fubje&ed to penalties. Hence 
the compliment paid by Horace to his patron.: 


Diva producas fobolem, patrumque 
Profperes decreta fuper jugandis 

Foeminis, prolifque novae feraci 

tege marita. 


Carmen S^culare^ 


Bring the fpringing birth to light, 

And with ev’ry genial grace 
Prolific of an endlefs race, 

Oh! crown our vows, and blefs the nuptial rite. 

Francis’s Horace. • 


But marriage was not brought into fafhion. In proportion to 
the rapid degeneracy of the manners under the emperors, celi¬ 
bacy grew into refped;; infomuch, that we find (Annals xii. f. 
52) a man too ftrong for his profecutors, becaufe he was rich; 
old, and childlefs. Valuitque pccuniofd orbitate ctfenetta. 

(b) The faculty of fpeaking on a fudden queftion, with un¬ 
premeditated eloquence, Quintilian fays, is the reward of ftudy 
and diligent application. The fpeech, compofed at leifure, will 
often want the warmth and energy, which accompany the rapid 
emotions of the mind. The pafiions, when roufed and animated, 
and the images, which prefent themfelves in a glow of enthu- 
fiafin, are the infpirers of true eloquence. Compofition has not 

1 always 
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always this happy effed: the procefs is flow; languor is apt to 

fucceed ; the paflions fubfide, and the fpirit of the difcourfe eva¬ 
porates. Maximus vcro Jludtorum fruBus eji , et velut premium 
quoddam amplijjimitm long! laborts, ex tempore dicendi facultas . 
Peel us eji enim, quod difertos faclt, et vis mentis. Nam bend 
concepti affect us, et recentes rerum imagines continuo impetuferun- 
tur, qua nonmnquam mord jlili refrigefeunt, et dilates non revertun- 

itir. Quintilianj lib. x. cap. 7. 

Sc&ion VII. 

(a) The tranflation is not quite accurate in this place. The 
original fays, when I obtained the laticlave, and the Englifh calls 
it, die manly gown, which, it muft be admitted, is not the exad 
fenfe. The toga virilis, or the manly gown, was affumed, when 
the youth came to man’s eftate, or the age of feventeen years. 
On that oceafion the friends of the young man conducted him to 
th z forum (or fometimes to the capitol), and there mvefted him 
with the new gown. This was called dies tirocinii ; the day, 
on which he commenced a tiro, or a candidate for preferment in 
the army. The laticlave was an additional honour often granted 
at the fame time. The fons of fenators and patricians were en¬ 
titled to that diftin&ion, as a matter of right: but the young 
men, defeended from fuch as were not patricians, did not- wear 

the laticlave, till they entered into the fervice of the common¬ 
wealth, and undertook the functions of the civil magiftracy. 
Auguftus Caefar changed that cuftom. He gave leave to the 
fons of fenators, in general, to afllime the laticlave, prefently 
after the time of putting on the toga virilis, though they were 
not capable of civil honours. The emperors, who fucceeded, 

allowed the fame privilege, as a favour to illuftrious families. 

Ovid 


1 
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Ovid fpeaks of himfelf and his brother afliuning the manly gown 
and the laticlave at the fame time : 


Interea, tacito paflu labentibus annls, 
Liberior fratri fumpta mihique toga ; 
Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura clavo. 


Pliny the younger fhews, that the laticlave was a favour granted 
by the emperor on particular occafions. He fays, he applied 
for his friend, and fucceeded : Ego fcxto latumclavum a Ccefare 
nojlro impetravi. Lib. ii. epift. 9. The latufclavus was a robe 
worn by confuls, prastors, generals in triumph, and fenators, 


laticlavii 


fons 


admitted to the 


fame honour; but the emperors had a power to bellow this 
garment of diftindion, and all privileges belonging to it, upon 


fuch 


thy 


This is what 


Marcus Aper fays, in the Dialogue 

the tranflation mentions the mad 
lhort of the fpeaker’s idea. Daciei 
laticlave , which has been well rece 


clavus 


:he manly gown, the exprelfion falls 
Dacier has given an account of the 
well received by the learned. He tells 
1 to be put on another thing, was called 

my refemblance to a nail, but becaufe 
it was made an adjunct to another fubjed. In fad, the clavi 
-were purple galloons, with which the Romans bordered the fore 
part of the tunic, on both fides, and, when drawn clofe together, 
they formed an ornament in the middle of the vellment. It 
was, for that reafon, called by the Greeks, /xe<roxc^fu r -oj'. The 
broad galloons made the laticlave , and the narrow the angujli- 


clave. 


Dacier 


the pratexta. The latter was, at firft, appropriated to the ma- 


^ * 


extended 


IV 


3 N 


the 
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the fons of eminent families, to be worn, as a mark of diftindtion* 
till the age of feventeen, when it was laid afide for the manly 
gown. See Dacier’s Horace ,, lib. L fat. 5 j and fee Kennet’s; 

Roman Antiquities , p. 30&. 


(b) Marcus Aper, Julius Secundus, and Curiatius Maternus* 
according to Brotier and others, were natives of Gaul. Aper 
(fedtion x.) mentions the Gauls as their common countrymen: 
He quid dc Gallis nojlris loquamur. If that was the fadt, a new man 
at Rome would have difficulties to furmount. Ammianus Mar- 
ceilinus (a Latin hiftorian of the fourth century) fays, that at Rome 
the people defpifed every thing that did not grow before their 
eyes within the walls of the city, except the rich who had no 
children; and the veneration paid to fuch as had no heirs was 
altogether incredible.. Vile ejfe quidquid extra urbis pomarium- 
nafcitur , ajlimant .; nee credi potejl qua obfequiorum diverfitate co- 
luntur homines fine liberis Roma. Lib. xiv. f. 5. In fuch a city 
a young man and a ftranger could not expedt to be favoured. 

(c) AH caufes of a private nature were heard before the cen- 
tumviri. Three were chofen out of every tribe, and the tribes 

amounted to five-and-thirty, fo that in fad 105 were cho¬ 
fen ; but, for the fake of a round number, they were called 
centumviri. The caufes that were heard before that jurifdic- 
tion are enumerated by Cicero, De Or at. lib. i. f. 38. 


(d) 


tranflation fays, the wills and codicils of the 


but it is by no means certain that thofe word's convey th 
ing of the text, which fimply fays, nec codicillis datur , 
due enquiry, it appears that codicillus was ufed by the I 
thors, for what we now call the letters patent of a prince. 


After 


Codi¬ 

cils 


3 
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cils, in the modern fenfe of the word, implying a Supplement 
to a will, were unknown to the ancient Roman law. The Twelve 
Tables mention teftaments only. Codicils, in aid to wills, were 
firft introduced in the time of Auguftus; but, whatever their 
operation was, legacies granted by thofe additional writings were 
for fome time of no validity. To confirm this, we are told that 
the daughter of Lentulus difcharged certain legacies, which, 
being given by codicil, fhe was not bound to pay. In time, 
however, codicils, as an addition made by the teftator to his will, 
grew into ufe, and the legacies thereby granted were confirmed. 
This might be the cafe in the fixth year of Vefpafian, when the 
Dialogue paffed between the parties; but it is, notwithftanding* 
highly probable, that the word codicilli means, in the paffage 
before us, the letters patent of the prince. It is ufed in that 
fenfe by Suetonius, who relates, that Tiberius, after palling a 
night and two days in revelling with Pomponius Flaccus and 
Lucius Pifo, granted to the former the province of Syria, and 
made the latter praffett of the city; declaring them, in the pa¬ 
tents , pleafant companions, and the friends of all hours. Codi- 
cillis quoque jucundijjimos et omnium horarum arnicas profejjus. 

Suet, in Tib. f. 42. 


(ej The common people are called, in the original, tunicatus 

; that clafs of men, who wore the tunic, and not the toga, 
or the Roman gown. The tunica , or clofe coat, was the com¬ 
mon garment worn within doors, and abroad, under the toga. 
Rennet fays, the proletarii , the capite ccnfi , and the reft of the 

could not afford to wear the toga, and there¬ 
fore went in their tunics ; whence Horace fays (lib. i, epift. 7), 


dregs of the city, 



Vilia vendentem tunicato feruta popello. 

3 N 2 
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of the 



-- 7 - ~ * * 

Virgil diftinguiflies his countrymen by their mode of 


tpparel 


Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam 


But, though this was the Roman habit, the lower citizens were 

obliged to appear abroad in their tunica , or clofe garment# The 
love of praife is fo eager a paffion, that the public orator is here 
• reprefented as delighting in the applaufe of the rabble. Perfius?. 

the fatirift, has faid the fame thing: 

Pulchrum eft digito monftrari, et dicier, Hie est. 


Section VIII. 

(a) The character of Eprius Marcellus has been already 
ftated, fedtion v. note fc). Crifpus Vibius is mentioned as a 
man of weight and influence, Annals , book xiv. f. 28. Quin¬ 
tilian has mentioned him to his advantage: he calls him, book v. 
chap. 13, a man of agreeable and elegant talents, vir ingenii ju~ 
cundi et elegantis ; and again, Vibius Crifpus was diftinguifhed 
by the elegance of his compofition, and the fweetnefs of his man¬ 
ner j a man born to pleafe, but fitter for private fuits, than for the 
importance of public caufes. Et Vibius Crispus, compoftus,. 
et jucundus , et dekaationi natus ; privatis tamen caufis , quam 

publicise melior . Lib. x. cap. 1. 


(b J Which of thefe two men was born at Capua, and 

Vercellse, is not clearly exprefled in the original. Epriu 
iw whn has been defcribed of a prompt and darim 


Mar¬ 


ti every mifchief, and by his eloquence able 1 
worfl caufe, muft at this time have become 


new 
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new man, fince we find him mentioned in this Dialogue with 

unbounded praife. He, it Teems, and Vibius Crifpus were the 
favourites at Velpafian’s court. Vercellae, now Verceil % was 
fituated in the eaftern part of Piedmont. Capua , rendered 

famous by Hannibal, was a city in Campania, always deemed 

» 

the feat of pleafure. 

(c) Vefpafian is faid to have been, what is uncommon among 
fovereign princes, a patient hearer of truth. His attention 
to men of letters may be confidered as a proof of that affertion. 
The younger Pliny tells us, that his uncle, the author of the 
Natural Hiftory, ufed to vifit Vefpafian before day-light, and 

gained admittance to the emperor, who devoted his nights to- 

# * • 

ftudy. Ante lueem ibat ad Vcfpafanum imperatorem ; nam ilk quo- 
que noftibus utebatur. Lib. iii. epift. 5. 

Section IX. 

(a) Agamemnon and Jafon were two favourite dramatic 
fubjedts with the Roman poets. After their example, the moderns 
feem to have been enamoured with thofe two Grecian heroes. 
Racine has difplayed the former, in his tragedy of Iphigenia, and 

the late Mr. Thomfon in a performance of great merit, entitled 
Agamemnon. Corneille, and the late Mr. Glover, thought Jafon 

and Medea worthy of their talents. 

* 

(b) Saleius Baffus has been already mentioned, f. v. note (a). 
It may be added in this place, that the critics of his time con¬ 
curred in giving him the warmeft praife, not only as a good and 
excellent man, but alfo as an eminent and admirable poet. He 
was defeended from a family of diftin&ion, but was poor and 
often diftreffed. Whether he or Csefius Baflus was the friend of 
Perfius,-is not perfectly clear. Be the fadt as it may, the fatirift 

7 deferibea 
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defcribes a fine poet, and his verfes were applicable to either of 
them: 

Jamne lyra, ct tetrico vivunt tibi peftine chordae ? 

Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia rerum, 

Atque marem ftrepitum fidis intendifle Latinse ; 

Mox juvenes agitare jocos, ec pollice honeflo 
Egregios lufiffe fenes. Persius, fat. vi. 

(c) Before the invention of printing, copies were not eafily 
multiplied. Authors were eager to enjoy their fame, and the 
pen of the tranfcriber was flow and tedious. Public rehearfals 
were the road to fame. But an audience was to be drawn toge¬ 
ther by intereft, by folicitation, and public advertifements. Pliny, 
in one of his letters, has given a lively defcription of the difficul¬ 
ties which the author had to furmount. This year, he fays, has 
produced poets in great abundance. Scarce a day has paffed in 
the month of April, without the recital of a poem. But the 
greater part of the audience comes with reluctance; they loiter 
in the lobbies, and there enter into idle chat, occafionally de¬ 
firing to know, whether the poet is in his pulpit ? has he begun ? 
is his preface over ? has he almoft finiffied ? They condefcended, 
at laft, to enter the room ; they looked round with an air of indif¬ 
ference, and foon retired, feme by Health, and others with open 
contempt. Hence the greater praife is due to thofe authors, 
who do not fuffer their genius to droop, but,, on the contrary, 
amidft the moft difeouraging circumftances, ftill perfift to culti¬ 
vate the liberal arts. Pliny adds, that he himfelf attended all the 
public readings, and, for that purpofe, ftaid longer in the city 
than was ufual with him. Being, at length, releafed, he intended, 
in his rural retreat, to finiffi a work of his own, but not to read 

it in public, left he ftiould be thought to claim a return of the 

q civility, 
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civility, which he had fliewn to others. He was a hearer, and 
not a creditor. The favour conferred, if redemanded, ceafes to 
be a favour. Magnum proventtim poetarum annus hie attulit . 
To to metife Aprili nullusfere dies , quo non recitaret aliquis-. Tametfi 
ad audiendum pigre coitur. Plerique in fationibus fedent , tempuf- 

que audiendis fabulis conterunt , ac fubinde fbi nuntiari jubent , an 
jam recitator intraverit , an dixerit pr cefationem, an ex magnd parte 
evolverit librum ? Turn demum , ac tunc quoque lente , cuniilantcrque 
veniunt , remanent, fed ante fincm recedimt; alii diffrnu - 

lanter , ur furtim ; alii fmpliciter y ac liberh Sed tanto magis lau - 
dandi probandique funt , yz/cu a feribendi recitandique fudio here au- 
ditorum vel defidia, vel fuperbia non retardat. Equidem prope 
nemini defui: his ex caufs longius, quam definaveram, tempus in 

nrbe confumpfu Poffum jam repetere feceffum, ct feribere aliquid y 
quod non rccitem , ne videar y quorum recitationibus ajfui, non audi¬ 
tor fuijfe, fed creditor . iV*w, &7 /;/ cceteris rebus , z'/<z *>/ audiendi 
officio, perit gratia, fi repofeatur. Pliny, lib. i. ep. 13, Such was 
the ftate of literature under the word of the emperors. The 

Auguftan age was over. In the reigns of Tiberius and Caligula 
learning drooped, but in fome degree revived under the dull and 
ftupid Claudius. Pliny, in the letter above cited, fays of that 
emperor, that, one day hearing a noife in his palace, he enquired 
what was the caufe, and, being informed that Nonianus was re¬ 
citing in public, went immediately to the place, and became one 
of the audience. After that time letters met with no encourage¬ 
ment from the great. Lord Shaftefbury fays, he cannot but won¬ 
der how the Romans, after the extin&ion of the Cccfarean and 
Claudian family, and a fhort interval of princes raifed and dc- 
ftroyed with much diforder and public ruin, were able to regain 
their perilhing dominion, and retrieve their finking ftate, by an 
after-race of wife and able princes, fucceflively adopted, and 

taken 
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taken from a private ftate to rule the empire of the world. They 
were men, who not only poffeffed the military virtues, and fup- 
ported that fort of difcipline in the higheft degree; but as they 
fought the intereft of the world, they did what was in their power 
to reftore liberty, and raife again the perilhing arts, and the de¬ 
cayed virtue of mankind. But the feafon was paft : barbarity 
and gothicifm were already entered into the arts, ere the favages 
made an impreffion on the empire. See Advice to an Author , 
part ii. f. I. The gothicifm, hinted at by Shaftefbury, appears 
manifeftly in the wretched fituation, to which the beft authors 
were reduced. The poets, who could not hope to procure an 
audience, haunted the baths and public walks, in order to fallen 
on their friends, and, at any rate, obtain a hearing for their 
works. Juvenal fays, the plantations and marble, columns of 

Julius Fronto refounded with the vociferation of reciting poets: 


« • 

Frontonis platani convulfaque marmora clamant 

Semper, et affiduo ruptoe leftore column*. ^ 
Expe&es eadem a fummo minimoque poeta. 


Sat. i. ver. 12. 


The fame author obferves, that the poet, who afpired to literary 
fame, might borrow an houfe for the purpofe of a public read¬ 
ing ; and the great man, who accommodated the writer, might 
arrange his friends and freedmen on the back feats, with direction 
not to be fparing of their applaufe j but Hill a llage or pulpit, with 
convenient benches, was to be procured, and that expence the 

patrons of letters would not fupply. 


__—At fi dulceiline lamas 

Contentus recites, Maculonus commoclat redes. 

Scit dare libertos extrema in parte fedentes 

Ordinis, et magnas comitum difponere voces. 

Nemo dabit procerum, quanti fubfellia conflent. 

Sat. vii. ver. 39. 

Statius, 
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Statius, in Juvenal’s time, was a favourite poet. If he announced 
a reading, his auditors went in crowds. He delighted all degrees 

and ranks of men ; but, when the hour of applaufe was over, the 
author was obliged to fell a tragedy to Paris, the famous a&or, 
io order to procure a dinner. 


Curritur ad vocern jucundam, et carmen arnica; 

Thebaidos, lactam fecit cum Statius urbem, 

Promifitque diem : tanta dulcedine vulgi 
Auditur; fed cum fregit fubfellia verfu, 

Efurit, intattam Paridi nifi vendit Agaven. Sat. vii. ver. 81 , 


This was the hard lot of poetry, and this the ftate of public 
reading, which Aper defcribes to his friend Malernus. 


Sc 51 mi X. 

(a) Horace has the fame obfervation: 

•-Mediocribus cfle poetis 

Non Dii, non homines, non conced'ere columnse. 

Art of Poetry, vcr. 372. 

But God and man, and letter’d poll denies. 

That poets ever are of middling fize. 

Francis’s Horace. 


(h) Notwithftanding all that is faid, in this Dialogue, of 
Saleius Baflus, it does not appear, in the judgment of Quintilian, 

that he was a poet, whole fame could extend itfelf to the diftant 
provinces. Perfe&ion in the kind is neceffary. Livy, the his¬ 
torian, was at the head of his profeflion. In confequence of his 
vaft reputation, we know from Pliny, the conful, that a native of 
the city of Cadiz was fo {truck with the chara&er of that great 


Vol, IV. 


30 


writer. 
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writer, that he made a journey to Rome, with no other in¬ 
tent, than to fee that celebrated genius ; and, having gratified his 
curiofity, without flaying to view the wonders of that magni¬ 
ficent city, returned home perfectly fatisfied. Nunquamne legifti 
Gaditanum quemdam Titi Livii nomine gloriaque comma turn,, ad vi- 
Jendutn aim ab ultimo terrarum orbe venijfe,jlatimque , ut viderat , 

abiijje ? Lib. ii. epift. 3. 

(c) In Homer and Virgil, as well as in the dramatic poets of 

the firft order, we frequently have paffages of real eloquence, 
with the difference which Quintilian mentions: the poet, he 
fays, is a Have to the meafure of his verfe ; and, not being able at 

all times to make ufe of the true and proper word, he is obliged 
to quit the natural and eafy way of expreffion, and avail himfelf 
of new modes and turns of phrafeology, fuch as tropes, and me¬ 
taphors, with the liberty of tranfpofing words, and lengthening 
or fhorteriing fyllables as he fees occafion. %uod alligati ad 

certam pedum necejjitatem non femper proprus uti poJint,fcd de¬ 
puty a redid via , nccejfario ad qua dam diverticula confugiant; nee 
inutare qua dam modo verba , fed ext aiderc, corripere , convertere y 
dividere cogantur. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. The fpeaker in the 
Dialogue is aware of this diflindtion, and, fubjed to it, the various 
branches of poetry are with him fo many different modes of 

eloquence. 

* 

(d) The original has, the citadel of eloquence, which calls 
to mind an admired paffage in Lucretius: 

Sed nil dulcius eft bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doftrina fapientum templa ferena, 

Defpicere unde queas alios, paffimque videre 

Errare, atque viam pallantes quxrere vitje. 

4 . 


Lib. ii. ver. 7. 

(0 it 
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(e) It is a fad well known, that in Greece the moll illuftri- 
ous of both fexes thought it honourable to exercife themfelves in 
the exhibitions of the theatre, and even to appear in the athletic 
games. Plutarch, it is true, will have it, that all fcenic arts were 
prohibited at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus; and yet Corne¬ 
lius Nepos allures us, that no Lacedaemonian matron, however 
high her quality, was afhamed to ad for hire on the public ftage. 


He 


blulhed to be a perfor 


Oly 


deemed the higheft 


himfelf a fpedacle to the people. Nulla Lacedamoni tarn eft 
bills vidua , qitcs non in fcenam eat mercede condu&a. K Magni 


laudibus tota fuit Gracia vidiorem Olympi 


In ft 


prodire , et populo cftfe ftpedlaculo nemini in iiftdem gentibusftuit turpi 


tudini. Corn. Nep. in Prafat. It appears, however, from a 
ftory told by -Mian (and cited by Shaftefbury, Advice to an Author , 
part ii. f. 3), that the Greek women were by law excluded from 
the Olympic games. Whoever was found to tranfgrefs, or even 
to crofs the river Alpheus, during the celebration of that great 
fpedacle, was liable to be thrown from a rock. The confequence 

was, that not one female was deteded, except Callipatria, or, as 
others called her, Pherenice. This woman, difguifed in the habit 
of a teacher of gymnaftic exercifes, introduced her fon, Piftdorus , 
to contend for the vidor’s prize. Her fon fucceeded. Tranfported 
with joy at a fight fo glorious, the mother overleaped the fence, 
which enclofed the magiftrates, and, in the violence of that exer¬ 
tion, let fall her garment. She was, by confequence, known to 
be a woman, but abfolved from all criminality. For that mild 
and equitable fentence, fhe was indebted to the merit of her 

father, her brothers, and her fon, who all obtained the vidor’s 
crown. The incident, however, gave birth to a new law, 

3 O 2 whereby 
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whereby it was enabled, that the mafters of the gymnaftic art 
ihould, for the future, come naked to the Olympic games. Mian, 
lib. x. cap. 1 ; and fee P'aufanicis , lib. v. cap. 6. 


09 Nicoftratus is praifed by Paufanias (lib. v. cap. 20), as a 
great matter of the athletic arts. Quintilian has alfo recorded 
his prowefs. Nicoftratus, whom in our youth we faw advanced 
in years, would inftrudt his pupil in every branch of his art, and 
make him, what he was himfelf, an invincible champion. Invin¬ 
cible he was, fince, on one and the fame day, he entered the lifts 
as a wreftler and a boxer, and was proclaimed conqueror in both. 
jic fi fitcrit-qui doccbitur. , illc^ qucm udolefccntcs vidimus , Nico/i 


tus , omnibus 


certamine 



partibus fmiliter 
fuit , butt undo fugnandoquc (quorum 

dicbus 


ejjicietque 


■onabatur) inviffum. Quint, lib. ii. 


cap 


8 . 


ScBion XI. 

(a) Nero’s ambition to excel in poetry was not only ridi¬ 
culous, but, at the fame time, deftrudtive to Lucan, and almofl: 
all the good authors of the age. See vlnncils^ b. xv. According 

to the old fcholiaft on the Satires of Perfius, the following verfes 
were either written by Nero, or made in imitation of that empe?- 

ror’s ftyle 1 

Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 

Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura fuperbo 
Baffaris, et lyncem Mrenas flexura corymbis, 

Evion ingeminat; reparabilis adfonat echo. 

The affe&ation of rhyme, which many ages afterwards was the 
effential part of monkifli verfe, the tumour of the words, and the 

wretched 
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wretched penury of thought, may be imputed to a frivolous prince-, 
who ftudied his art of poetry in the manner defcribed by Taci¬ 
tus, Annals , b. xiv. f. 16. And yet it may be a queftion, whe¬ 
ther the fatirift would have the hardinefs to infert the very words 
of an imperial poet, armed with defpotic power. A burlefque 
imitation would anfwer the purpofe; and it may be inferred from 
another paffage in the fame poem, that Perfms was content to 
ridicule the mode of verification then in vogue at court. 

A 

* 

Claudere fic verfum didlcit; Berecynthius Attin, 

Et qui cxruleum dirimebat Nerea Delphin. 

Sic coflam longo fubduximus Apennino. 


(b) Vatinlus was a favourite at the court of Nero. Tacitus' 
calls him the fpawn of a cook’s fhop and a tippling-houfe; futrina 
et tabsrna alumnus. He recommended himfelf to the favour of 
the prince by his fcurrility and vulgar humour. Being, by thofe 

he became the declared enemy of all 

__,_nguilhed part among the vileft inftru^ 

ments of that pernicious court. See his charader, Annals, xv. 
f. ,34. When an illiberal and low buffoon balks in the funfhine 
of a court, and enjoys exorbitant power, the caufe of literature 


arts, raifed above himfelf, 


can have nothing to exped. 


by confe 


and 


to run wild and grow to feed. 


Sedion XII. 

N 

(a) That poetry requires a retreat from the buftle of the 

world, has been fo often repeated, that it is now confidered as 

a truth, from which there can be no appeal. Milton, it is true, 

wrote his Paradife Loft in a fmall houfe near Bunbill Fields; and 

Dryden courted the mufe in the hurry and diffipation of a towm 

life*. 
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life. But neither of them fixed his refidence by choice. Pope 
grew immortal on the banks of the Thames. But though the 
country feems to be the feat of contemplation, two great writers 
have been in oppofite opinions. Cicero fays, woods and groves, 
.and rivers winding through the meadows, and the refrefhing 
breeze, with the melody of birds, may have their attraction; but 
they rather relax the mind into indolence, than roufe our atten¬ 
tion, or give vigour to our faculties. Sylvarum amanitas , d 
pratcrlabcntia flumina, d wfplrantcs ramis arborum aura , volu- 
crumquc cantus , d ipfa late circumfpiclendi lihertas ad fe trahunt ; 
at mihi remittere potius voluptas ijla vldetur cogitationem , quam 
inter dcre. Be Or at. lib. ii. This, perhaps, may be true as ap¬ 
plied to the public orator, whofe feene of aCtion lay in the forum 
or the fenate. Pliny, on the other hand, fays to his friend Taci¬ 
tus, there is fomething in the folemnity of venerable woods, and 
the awful filence which prevails in thofe places, that ftrongly dif- 
pofes us to ftudy and contemplation. For the future, therefore, 
whenever you hunt, take along with you your pen and paper, as 
well as your bafket and bottle ; for you will find the mountains 
not more inhabited by Diana, than by Minerva. Jam undi- 
qiic fylva, d folitudo , ipfumque illudfdentium, quod venationi da - 
tur, magna cogitationis incitamenta Jiint. Proinde , cum venabtre , 
lie chit, audore me , ut panarium et laguncula?n,fc etiam pugillares 

/eras. Expcriarls non D i an am magis mentibus quam Miner- 
r am inerrare. Lib. i. epift. 6. Between thefe two different 
opinions, a true poet may be allowed to decide. Horace deferibes 
the noife and tumult of a city life, and then fays, 

Scriptoruni chorus omnls amat nemus, et fugit urbes. 

Epist. lib. ii. ep. ii. ver. 77. 



Alas! to grottos and to groves we run, 
To eafe and fdence, ev’ry mufe’s fon. 


Pope. 


(b) The 
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full 


preflive 


(b) The expreffion in the original is 
lucroJiC bujus et fanguinantis eloquently ; tha 
thirftv eloquence. The immoderate wealth acquired by Eprius 
Marcdlus has been mentioned in this Dialogue, fedion viii. 
Pliny gives us an idea of the vaft acquifitions gained by Regulus, 
the notorious informer. From a ftate of indigence, he rofe, by a 
train of villanous actions, to fuch immenfe riches, that he once 
confulted the omens, to know how foon he fhould be worth fixty 
millions of feiterces, and found them fo favourable, that he had 
no doubt of being worth double that fum. Jfpice Regulum , qui 
ex paupere et tenui ad tantas opes per flagitia procejjit, ut ipfe mihi 
di\ei it, cum coufnleret , on am cito J'ejiertium Jcxcenmes implcturus 

in venijfe fe cxta duplicata, quibus portendi millies et ducenties 
habiturum. Lib. ii. ep. 20. In another epiftle the lame author 
relates, that Regulus, having loft his fon, was vifited upon that 

occafion by multitudes of people, who all in fecret detefted him, 
yet paid their court with as much affiduity as if they efteemed 

and loved him. They retaliated upon this man his own infidious 
arts : to gain the friendlhip of Regulus, they played the game 
of Regulus himfelf. He, in the mean time, dwells in his villa on 
the other fide of the Tiber, where he has covered a large trad of 
ground with magnificent porticos, and lined the banks of the 
river with elegant ftatues j profufe, with all his avarice, and, in 

the depth of infamy, proud and vain-glorious. Conveidtur ad 
cum mird cclebritate : cuncti detejlantur , oderunt; et, quafi probent, 

aft diligant, curfant,frequentant, utque brevitcr, quod' fentio, cnun - 


clem, in Regulo demcrendo, Regulum imitantur. 


't fc irans 7j 


/ 


Jlatuis fuis occupavit 


if 


# A 


£ 


loriofu 


latijjimum folumporticibus immenjis, ripam 
eft, infimmd avariliafumpt'-.ofus, in fum - 
Lib. iv. ep. 2. All this fplendour, in 


which Regulus lived, was the fruit of a gainful 


eloquence 3 
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eloquence ; if that may be called eloquence, which Pliny fays was 
nothing more than a crazed imagination ; nihil prater ingentum 


infanum 


Lib. iv. ep. 7 


(c) Orpheus, in poetic ftory, was 
Linus boafted of Apollo for his father. 

•Nee Thracius Orpheus 


fon of Calliop 


Nec Linus •, huic mater quamvis, atque huic pater adfit 


Orphei Calliopea, Lino formofus Apollo. 


Virg. EcL.lv. ver.55. 


Not Orpheus’ felf, nor Linus Ihould exceed 
My lofty lays, or gain the poet s meed, 

Tho’ Phoebus, tho’ Calliope infpire, 

And one the mother aid, and one the fire- 


Wharton’s Virgil. 


Orpheus embarked in the Argonautic expedition. 


His hiftorv of 


ftill extant: but whether 


is much doubted. 


(d) Lyfias, the celebrated orator, was a native of Syracufe 


He 


befor 


. the Chriftian sera. Cicero fays, that he did not addid 
to the pradice of the bar; but his compofitions were fo 
judicious, fo pure and elegant, that you might venture to pro¬ 
nounce him a perfed orator. Tumfuit Lyfias, ipfie quidem in can -- 
fis fibre nfib us non verfiatus , fied cgregie fiubtdis ficriptor , at 


prope audeas or at or cm perfeEt, 


j J J- - Jfi J 

Be Claris Oral. f. 35. Quintilian 


Cicero 

Ly¬ 


fias 


f fpeaking were the only bufinefs 


perfed can be found 


He 


8 


dancy 
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dancy, nothing fuperfluous, nothing too refined, or foreign to 
his purpofe : his ftyle is flowing, but more like a pure fountain, 
than a noble river. His estate Lyjias major, fubtilis atque elegant , 
et quo nihil , ji oratori fatis ft docerc , quaras perfedtius. Nihil 
enim ef inane , nihil arcejjitum; puro tamen fonti , quam magm 
fumini propior. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. A confiderable number 
of his orations is ftill extant, all written with exquifite tafte and 
inexpreflible fweetnefs. See a very pleafing tranflation by Dr. 
Gillies. 

K 

Hyperides flourilhed at Athens in the time of Demofthencs, 
iEfchynes, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. That age, fays 
Cicero, poured forth a torrent of eloquence, of the bell and 
pureft kind, without the falfe glitter of affedted ornament, in a 
ftyle of noble fimplicity, which laftedto the end of that period. 
Hide Hyperides proximus , ct JEfchynesfat , et Lycurgus , aliiquc 
plures. Here enim at as ejfudit bane copiam; et , ui opinio mea 
fertyfuccus ille ct fanguis incorruptus ufque ad banc atatem orato- 
rum fuit , in qua naturalis inejfet , non fucatus nitor. Be Claris 
Orat. f. 36. Quintilian allows to Hyperides a keen difeernment, 
and great fweetnefs of ftyle; but he pronounces him an orator de- 
figned by nature to fhine in caufes of no great moment. Bulcis 

in primis et acutus Hyperides; fed minoribus caufs , ut non dixerim 

utilior , magis par. Lib. x. cap. r. Whatever might be the 
cafe, when this Dialogue happened, it is certain, at prefent, that 

the fame of Sophocles and Euripides has eclipfed the two Greek 

orators. 

(e) For an account of Afinius Pollio and Corvinus Meflala, 
fee Annals , b. xi. f. 6. Quintilian (b. xii. chap. 10) commends 
the diligence of Pollio, and the dignity of Meflala. I11 another 

Vol. IV. 3 P part 
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part of his Inftitutes, he praifes the invention, the judgment, and 
ipirit of Pollio, but at the lame time fays, he fell fo ihort of the 
iuavity and fplendour of Cicero, that he might well pals for an 
orator of a former age. He adds, that Meffala was natural and 
elegant: the grandeur of his ftyle feemed to announce the nobi¬ 
lity of his birth; but hill he wanted force and energy.. Mult a 

_ a • r .7* / ' i^ n a 4 /# / 


Jfinio Pollione inventio , ft 


quibufdi 


etiam 


Meffala 


/> 


ijilii et anhni fatis ; a niton et j 
bejl , nt videri pojfit faculo prior\ 
cj-, et quodammodo free feferens 

Quintilian 


At 


CCtiCtU nuvu'im* j ****••*i - 

The two great poets of the Auguftan age have tranfmitted the 
name of Afinius Pollio to the lateft poftetity. Virgil has cele- 

i J __TIKrriran 


a 


nd Dalmatic wars.. 


* 

Tu mihi, feu magni fuperas jam faxa Timavi, 

Sive oram Ulyrici legis requoris; en erit unquam 

Ille dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere fatta ? 

En erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 

Sola Sopliocleo tua carmina digna cothurno ? 

Eclog. viii. ver. C. 

♦ 


O Pollio ! leading thy victorious bands 
O’er deep Timavus, or Illyria s fands; 

O when thy glorious deeds fhall I rehearfe ? 

When tell the world how matchlefs is thy verfe, 

Worthy the lofty ftage of laurell’d Greece, 

Great rival of majeftic Sophocles ? . Wharton’s VlRGlL. 

4 

Horace has added the orator and the ftatefman: 


Paulum feverte mufa tragedite 
Debt theatris; mox, ubi publicas 



/ 
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Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, 

Infigne moeftis praefidium reis, 

Jit confulenti, Polho, curire, 

Cui laurus seternos honores 
Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 

Retard a while thy glowing vein, 

Nor fwell the' folernn tragic feene 
And when thy-fage, thy patriot cares 
Have form’d the train of Rome’s affairs, 

With lofty rapture reinflam’d, diffufe 
Heroic thoughts, and wake the buflein’d mufe. 

Francis's Horace 


Lib. ii. ode r 


But after all, the queftion put by Maternus, is, Can any of their 
orations be compared to the Medea of Ovid, or the ’Thyejles of 
-Varius? Thofe two tragedies are fo often praifed by the critics 

of .antiquity, that the republic of letters has reafon to lament the 

lofs. Quintilian fays that the Medea of Ovid was a fpecimen of 
genius, that fhewed to what, heights the poet could have rifen, 
had he thought fit rather to curb, than give the rein to his ima¬ 
gination. Ovldii Medea videtur mihi ojlendere quantum vir ills 
p rajlare potuiffet , fi ingenio fuo temperare , quam indulgcre main - 
ijfet. Lib. x. cap. i. 


fragments, are wholly 


loft. Horace, in his journey to Brundufium 
gil, and he mentions the incident with the 
who loved them both : . 


of 


Plotius, et Varius Sinueflee, Virgiliufque 
Occurrunt 5 aniirue quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me fit devinftior alter 


l .. 


3 P 2 


Lib. i. fat. 5. 

Horace 




# 


* - * 


* • 
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Horace alfo celebrates Varius as a poet of fublime genius. He 
begins his Ode to Agrippa with the following lines : 


Scriberis Vario fords, et hoftium 
Vidor, Mreonii carminis aiite, 


Qi 


Miles te duce geflerit. 


aut equis 
Lib. i. ode 6. 


Varius, who foars on epic wing, 
Agrippa, (ball thy conquefts fmg, 
Whate’er, infpir’d by thy command, 
The foldier dar’d on fea or land. 


Francis’s Horace 


His 

That 


A few fragments only of his works have reached pofterity 
tragedy of Thyestes is highly praifed by Quintilian, 
judicious critic does not hefitate to fay, that it may be oppofed I 
the beft productions of the Greek ftage. Jam Varii Thy eft 


mparari poteft 


Varius lived in high favour 


of Auguftus 


After the death of Virgil 


oined with Plotius and Tucca to revife the works of that ad¬ 
mirable poet. The Varus of Virgil, fo often celebrated in the 


fome 


■» -J - W 

faid. a different perfon from Varius, the author of 


eftes. 


Seftion XIII. 


(a) The rural delight of Virgil is defcribed by himfelf 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes; 

Flumina amem, fylvafque inglorius. O ubi campi, 
Sperchiufque, et virginibus bacchata Lacsenis 
Taygeta ! 0 quis me gelidis fub montibus Haemi 


ramorum 


Georgica, lib. ii. ver. 485. 

Me 


* 
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Me may the lowly vales and woodland pleafe, 

And winding rivers, and inglorious eafe! 

O that I wander’d by Sperchius’ flood. 

Or on Taygetus’ facred top I flood 1 
Who in cool Hsmus’ vales my limbs will lay. 

And in the darkefl thicket hide from day ! 

Wharton’s Virg. 

Befides this poetical retreat, which his imagination could com¬ 
mand at any time, Virgil had a real and delightful villa near 
Naples, where he compofed his Georgies, and wrote great part 
of the iEneid. 

(b) When Auguftus, or any eminent citizen, diftinguiflied by 
his public merit, appeared in the theatre, the people teftified their 
joy by acclamations, and unbounded applaufe. Jt is recorded by 
Horace, that Maecenas received that public honour. 

.-—Datus in theatro 

Cum tibi plaufus, 

Care Maecenas eques, ut paterni 
Fluminis ripx, fimul et jocofa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

Montis imago. Lib. i. ode 20. 


When Virgil appeared, the audience paid the fame compliment 

to a man whofe poetry adorned the Roman ftory. The letters 
from Auguftus, which are mentioned in this paflage, have pe- 
riftied in the ruins of ancient literature. 

(c) Pomponius Secundus was of confular rank, and an 
eminent writer of tragedy. See Annals , b. ii. f. 13. His life 
was written by Pliny the elder, whofe nephew mentions the fad 
(book iii. epift. 5), and fays it was a tribute to friendlhip. Quin- 

6 tilian 
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!_• i-i, v „a n f oil the dramatic poets, whom 
SrS 2 cnacs, whofe — 

hv year,, ch _and the beauty ol 


however, . 

his compofition furpaffed all his contemporaries 

* . . _t/r Sipn/ndnS* Qlh 


Eorutn 


prtneeps 


PmPonius Secnndus, quern fates parum 


— 

putabant , eruditione 


profit 


nftebantur 


Lib. x. cap. i. 


Quintilian makes honourable mention of Domitius Afer 

He fays, when he was a boy, P /«« 

•iufenus Catulus were held in high ei 
Mines pro Volufeno Catulo Dormtu 

J O ■* - - # *1 


JM oratloncs ferebant 


I 


iUU-'?, m - -1 

Julius Africanus were, of 


Afer 


flourished 


of his didion 


rir:sr^ l ^ * * * r po “°r 


You 


would not 


ICll AlC liao — j 

fcruple to rank him among the ancient ora or, 
1U * . . „n Srrimrhu lonvc 


" rfT. 


Afer et Jidiu 


Quintilia 


afked Domitius Afer 


Homer 


,he Second epic poet , but he is nearer to. the f ft 


ex Afro Domitio juvenis accept 


intcrroganlii quern 

M HI ft 


Homer 


ejl Virgilias, propior tamen prinio 
We may believe that Quintilia* 


accedere : Secundus , 

tertio. • Lib. x. 


jnan 


as an authority. Quintilian, 

however, 


I 
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■ 

however, had in view nothing but the talents of this celebrated 
orator. Tacitus, as a moral hiftorian, looked at the charadler of 
the man. He introduces him on the flage of public bufinefs in 
the reign of Tiberius, and there reprefents him in hafte to ad¬ 
vance himfelf by any kind of crime. Quoquo facinore propcrus 
clarcfccre. He tells us, in the fame paftage (Annals, b. iv. f. 52) 
that Tiberius pronounced him an orator in his own right Juo jure 
difcrtum. Afer died in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 812, A. D. 
59. In relating his death, Tacitus obferves, that he raifed him¬ 
felf by his eloquence to the fir ft civil honours ; but he does not 
difmifs him without condemning his morals. Annals , b. xiv.. 

ft 19. 

(c) We find in the Annals and the Hiftory of Tacitus, a 
number of inftances to juftify the fentiments of Maternus. The 
rich found it necefTary to bequeath part of their fubftance to the 
prince, in order to fecure the remainder for their families. For 
the fame leafon, Agricola made Domitian joint heir with his 
wife and daughter. Life of Agricola , fedtion xliii. 

I 

• • 

(f) By a law of the Twelve Tables, a crown, when fairly 
earned by virtue, was placed on the head of the deceafed, and 
another was ordered to be given to his father. The fpirit of the 

law, Cicero fays, plainly intimated, that commendation was a 

♦ 

tribute due to departed virtue. A crown was given not only to 
him, who earned it, but alfo to the father, who gave birth to 
diftinguifhed merit. Ilia jam fignfcatio eji , landis ornamenta ad 
mortuos pertinere , quod coronam virtute part am, et ei, qui pcpc- 
rijfet, et ejus parenti, fine fraude lex impofitam ejfe jubet . De Le- 

gibus, lib. ii, ft 24. This is the reward to which Maternus 

afpires 5 
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afpires; and, that being granted, he defires, as Horace did before 
him, to wave the pomp of funeral ceremonies. 


Abfint inani funere naeniae, 

Luftufque turpes, et querimonijc ; 

Compefce clamorem, etfepulchri 

Mitte fupcrvacuos honores. L'b. ii. ode 20. 

My.friends, the funeral forrow fpare, 

The plaintive fong, and tender tear; 

Nor let the voice of grief profane, 

With loud laments, the folemn feene ; 

Nor o’er your poet’s empty urn 

With ufelefs idle forrow mourn. Francis’s Horace. 

Section XIV. 

(a) Vipftanius Meflala commanded a legion, and, at the 
head of it, went over to Vefpafian’s party in the contention with 
Vitellius. He was a man of illuftrious birth, and equal merit, 
the only one, fays Tacitus, who entered into that war from mo¬ 
tives of virtue. Lcgioni Vipftanius Mcjftala praerat, claris majo - 
r ibus , egregius ipfc , et qui folus ad id helium antes bonas attulijfct. 
Hift. lib. iii. f. 9. He was brother to Regulus, the vile informer, 
who has been mentioned. See Life of Agricola, fedion ii. note 
( a )^ and this trad, f. xii. note (b). Meflala, we are told by Taci¬ 
tus, before he had attained the fenatorian age, acquired great 
fame by pleading the caufe of his profligate brother with ex¬ 
traordinary eloquence, and family afiedion. Magnam eo die 
pietatis eloquentieeque famam Vipftanius Mejfala adeptus eft ; nondim 
fenatorid estate^ aufus pro fratre Aquilio Regulo deprecari. Hift. 
lib. iv. f. 42. Since Meflala has now joined the company, the 

Dialogue takes a new turn, and, by an eafy and natural tranfition. 

Aides 
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Hides into the queftion concerning the caufes of the decline of 
eloquence. 

(b) This is probably the fame Afiaticus, who, in the revolt 
of the provinces of Gaul, fought on the fide of Vindex. See 

Hlft-. b. ii. f. 94. Biography was, in that evil period, a tribute 
paid by the friends of departed merit, and the only kind of writ- 

ing, in which men could dare faintly to utter a fentiment in favour 
of virtue and public liberty. 

(cj In the declamations of Seneca and Quintilian, we have 

abundant examples of thefe fcholaftic exercifes, which Juvenal 
has placed in a ridiculous light. 

Et nos ergo manum ferulac fubduximus, et nos 
Confilium dedimus Syllae, privatus ut altum 

Dormirct - SAT.i.ver. 15. 

Provok’d by thefe incorrigible fools, 

I left declaiming in pedantic fchools; 

Where, with men-boys, I ftrove to get renown, 

Advifing Sylla to a private gown. Dryden’s Juvenal. 


Section XV. 


(&) The eloquence of Cicero, and the eminent orators of 
that age, was preferred by all men of found judgment to the un¬ 
natural and affe&ed ftyle that prevailed under the emperors. 
Quintilian gives a decided opinion. Cicero, he fays, was allowed 


to be the reigning orator of his time, and his name, with pof- 
terity, is not fo much that of a man, as of eloquence itfelf. 

$uarc non inlinerito ab hominibus cetatis/nee regnare in judiciis 
diBus ejl: apud po/ct os vero id confecutiis , ut Cicero jam non ho - 


VOL. IV, 


0 . 


mints 
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minis, fed eloquentia nomen habeatur .. Lib. x. cap. 1. Pliny the 
younger profefTed that Cicero was the orator, with whom he 
afpired to enter into competition. Not content with the elo¬ 
quence of his own times, he held it abfurd not to follow the bell 
examples of a former age. EJl enim mihi cum Cicerone amula- 
tio , nec fum contentus eloquentid fceculi nofri . Nam jiultijfanum 

credo , ad imitandum non optima quaque praponere . Lib. 1. 

epift. 5. 

(b) Nicetes was a native of Smyrna, and a rhetorician in 
great celebrity. Seneca fays (Controverfarum lib. iv. cap. 25), 
that his fcholars, content with hearing their matter, had no am¬ 
bition to be heard tliemfelves. Pliny the younger, among the 
commendations which he bellows on a friend, mentions, as a 
praife-worthy part of his charader, that he attended the ledures 
of Quintilian and Nicetes Sacerdos, of whom Pliny himfelf was 
at that time a conftant follower. Erat non fudiorum tan turn, 
vernm etiam fudioforum amantiffimus , ac prope quotidie ad audtcn- 
dos, quos tunc ego frequentabam, ^uintilianum et Niceten Sacerdotem, 

ventitabat. Lib. vi. epift. 6. 

(c) Mitylene was the chief city' of the ille of Lelbos, in the 
jEgean Sea, near the coaft of Alia. The place at this day is 

called Metelin ; fubjed totheTurkilh dominion. Ephefus was 
a city of Ionia , in the Letter Afia, now called Ajaloue by the 

Turks, who are matters of the place. 

(d) Domitius Afer and Julius Africanus have been already 
mentioned, fedion xiii. note (d). Both are highly praifed by 

Quintilian. For Afinius Pollio, fee f. xii. note (e). 

6 


Section 
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ft 

Seaion XVI. 

(a) Quintilian puts the fame queftion, and, according to 
him, Demofthenes is the laft of the ancients among the Greeks, 
as Cicero is among the Romans. See Quintilian, lib. viii. cap. 5. 

(b) The fiege of Troy is fuppofed to have been brought to 
a conclufion eleven hundred and ninety-three years before the 

Chriftian azra. From that time to the fixth year of Vefpafian, 

(A. U. C. 828), when this Dialogue was had, the number of 
years that intervened was about 1268 ; a period which, with pro¬ 
priety, may be faid to be little lefs than 1300 years. 


(0 


before Chrift 322 years, A U, 
1 of Vefpafian, A. U. C. 8 2 8. 


tervening fpace was about 396 years. Aper -calls it little more 
than 400 years ; but in a converfation-piece ftrift accuracy is not 
to be expe&ed. 




(d) 


the rude Rate of aftronomy, which 


many ages of the world, it was natural that mankind Ihould dif¬ 
fer in their computation of time. The ancient Egyptians, ac¬ 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and Pliny the elder, lib. vii. 

^ T • « - 


by 


Some called the fum- 


mer one year, and the winter another. At firft thirty days were 
a lunar year, three, four, and fix months were afterwards added, 
and hence in the ^Egyptian chronology the vail; number of years 
from the beginning of the world. Herodotus informs us, that 
the -'Egyptians, in procefs of time, formed the idea of the folar 
or folftitial year, fubdivided into twelve months. The Roman 
year at firft was lunar,- confifting, in the time of Romulus, often 
months. Numa Pompilius added two. Men faw a diverfity in 


Qj 


the 
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the feafons, and, wilhing to know the caufe, began at length to 
perceive that the diftance or proximity of the fun occafioned the 
various operations of nature; but it was long before the fpace 
of time, wherein that luminary performs his courfe through the 
zodiac, and returns to the point from which he fet out, was called 
a year. The great year (annus magnus), or the platonic 
year, is the fpace of time, wherein the feven planets complete 

their revolutions, and all fet out again from the fame point of the 
heavens, where their courfe began before. Mathematicians have ^ 

been much divided in their calculations. Brotier obferves, that 
Riccioli makes the great year 25,920 folar years ; Tycho Brahe, 
25,816 ; and Caflini, 24,800. Cicero exprefsly calls it a period 
of 12,954 years. Horum aiinorum^ quos infujlis habcmus , magnus 
annos duodecim millia nongentos quinquaglnta quatuor ampleSiitur , 
foljlitiales fcilicct . For a full and accurate differtation on the an¬ 
nus magnus, fee the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 

Lettres, tom. xxii. 4to edit. p. 82. 

Brotier, in his note on this paffage, relates a fad not univer- 
f a lly known. He mentions a letter from one of the Jefuits on the 
million, dated Peking , 25 October 1725, in which it is hated, 
that in the month of March preceding, when Jupiter, Mars, Ve¬ 
nus, and Mercury were in conjunction, the Chinele mathemati¬ 
cians fancied that an approximation of Saturn was near at hand, 
and, in that perfuafion, congratulated the emperor Yong-T cuing 
on the renovation of the world, which was ihortly to take place. 
The emperor received the addreffes of the nobility, and gave 
credit to the opinion of the philofophers in all his public edicts. 
Meanwhile, Father Kegler endeavoured to undeceive the emperor, 

and to convince him that the whole was a miftake of the Chinefe 

mathe- 
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mathematicians: but he tried in vain; flattery fucceeded at court, 
and triumphed over truth. 

(e) The argument is this : If the great year is the meafure 
of time; then, as it confifts, according to Cicero, of 12,954 folar 
years, the whole being divided by twelve, every month of the 
great year would be clearly 1080 years. According to that cal¬ 
culation, Demofthenes not only lived in the fame year with the 
perfons engaged in the Dialogue, but, it may be faid, in the fame 

month. Thefe are the months, to which Virgil alludes in the 
fourth eclogue: 


Incipient magni procedere menfes. 


Seaion XVII. 

(a) Menenius Agrippa was conful A. U. C. 251. In lefs 
than ten years afterwards, violent diflenfions broke out between 
the patrician order and the common people, who complained 
that they were harafled and opprefled by their affluent creditors. 
One Sicinius was their fa&ious demagogue. He told them, 
that it was in vain they fought the battles of their country, fince 
they were no better than flaves and prifoners at Rome. He 
added, that men are born equal ; that the fruits of the earth were 
the common birth-right of all, and an Agrarian law was necef- 
fary; that they groaned under a load of debts and taxes; and 

that a lazy and corrupt ariftocracy battened at eafe on the fpoils 

s 

of their labour and induftry. By the advice of this incendiary, 
the difcontented citizens made a feccfflon to the Mons S.acer, 
about three miles out of the city. The fathers, in the mean 
time, were covered with confternation. In order, however, to 
appeafe the fury of the multitude, they difpatched Menenius- 

Agrippa 




* 
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Agrippa to their camp. In the rude, unpoliflied ftyle of the times 
(prifco illo dicendi et horn do modo , fays Livy), that oiatoi told 
them : “ At the time when the powers of man did not, as at pie- 
« f en t, co-operate to one ufeful end, and the members of the hu- 
“ man body had their feparate intereft, their factions and cabals ; 

“ it was agreed among them, that the belly maintained itlelf by 

“ their toil and labour, enjoying, in the middle of all, a ftate of 
“ calm repofe, pampered with luxuries, and gratified with every 

“ kind of pleafure. A confpiracy followed, and the feveral 

“ members of the body took the covenant. The hand would no 

“ longer adminifter food; the mouth would not accept it, and 

“ the drudgery of maftication was too much for the teeth. They 

“ continued in this refolution, determined to ftarve the trea- 

« sury of the body, till they began to feel the confequences of 

“ their ill-advifed revolt. The feveral members loft their former 

“ vigour, and the whole body was falling into a rapid decline. 

« It was then feen that the belly was formed for the good of the 

“ whole; that it was by no means lazy, idle, and inactive; but, 

while it was properly fupported, took care to diftribute nou- 

<c rifhment to every part, and, having digefted the fupplies, filled 

<s the veins with pure and wdiolefome blood.” The analogy, 

which this fable bore to the fedition of the Roman people, was 

underftood and felt. The difcontented multitude faw that the 

ftate of man, defcribed by Menenius, was like to an infurreftion . 

They returned to Rome, and fubmitted to legal government. 7 m- 

pfjre , quo in homine non, ut nunc , omnia in unum confentiebant , fed 

fiugulis membris fuum cinque conjilium , fuus fermo fuerat, indigna- 

tas reliquas partes , fud curd, fno labore , ac miniferio ventri omnia 

queeri; ventrem in medio quietum , nihil aliud, quam datis volupta- 

tibus frui; confpirajfe hide, 11 c manus ad os cibum ferrent , ncc os 

aedperet datum , ncc dentes coiificcrcnt . Hac ira dum ventrem 

fame 
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fame domare vellent , ipfa una membra , totumque corpus ad extre- 
mam tabcm venijfe . Inde apparuiffe , ventris qaoque baud fegne 
minifterium effe ; nec magis all quam alere cum ; reddcntcm in om- 
nes corporis partes hunc , quo vivimus vigemufque , divifum , par iter 
in venas , maturum confeBo cibo fanguinem . Livy, lib. ii. f. 32. 
St. Paul has made ufe of a fnnilar argument: “ The body is 
“ not one member, but many: if the foot fhall fay, Becaufe I 
“ am not the hand, I am not of the body ; is it, therefore, not of 
“ the body ? And if the ear fhall fay, Becaufe I am not the eye, 
“ I am not of the body ; is it, therefore, not of the body ? If the 
“ whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ? If the 
“ whole were hearing, where were the fmelling ? But now hath 


“ God fet the members eveiy one of them in the body, as it hath 
“ pleafed him. And if they were all one member, where were 
“ the body ? But now are they many members, yet but one body: 
“ and the eye cannot fay unto the hand, I have no need of thee; 
“ nor again, the head to the feet, I have no need of you. And 
“ whether one member fuffer, all the members fuffer with it; or 


“ one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 
Firji Epifile to the Corinthians , chap. xii. This reafoning of 
St. Paul merits the attention of thofe friends of innovation, 
who are not content with the Ration in which God has placed 

them, and, therefore, objedt to all fubordination, all ranks in 
fociety. 


(bj Csefar the di&ator was, as the poet exprefTes it, graced 
with both Minervas. Quintilian is of opinion, that if he had de- 

9 

voted his whole time to the profeffion of eloquence, he would 
have been the great rival of Cicero. The energy of his language, 
his ftrength of conception, and his power over the paffions, were 
fo ftriking, that he may be faid to have harangued with the 

fame 
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fame fpirit tliat he fought. Cains vero Cafar, ft faro tantum vac- 
caffct, non alius ex nofris contra Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta in 
go vis eft, id acumen, ea concitatio, ut ilium eodem ammo. dixiffe , 
quo bellavit , Lib. x. cap. 1. To fpeak of Cicero m 

this place, were to hold a candle to the fun. It will be fuffi- 
cient to refer to Quintilian, who, in the chapter above cited, has 
' drawn a beautiful parallel between him and Demofthenes. The 
Roman orator, he admits, improved himfelf by a diligent ftudy 
of the beft models of Greece. He attained the warmth and the 
fublime of Demofthenes, the harmony of Plato, and the fweet 
flexibility of Ifocrates. His own native genius fupplied the reft. 
He was not content, as Pindar exprefles it, to colled the diops 
that rained down from heaven, but had in himfelf the living 
fountain of that copious flow, and that fublime, that pathetic 

energy, which were bellowed upon him by the bounty of Pro- 
’ vidence, that in one man Eloquence might exert all her powers. 
Earn mihi vidctur Marcus Tullius, cum fe totum ad imitationem 
Gra corum contulijjet, effinxijfe vim Demojlbenis , coftiam Platoms, 
jucunditatem Ifocratis. Nec vero quod in quoque optimum fuitfu- 
dio confecutus eft tantum, fed plurimas vel potius omnes ex fe ipfo 
virtutes extulit immortalis ingenii bcatijimd liberate. Non emm 
pluvias (ut ait Pindar us) aquas colli git,fed vivo gurgit e exundat, 
dono quo dam providential genitus, in quo vires ft as Eloquent la ex- 

periretur. Lib. x. cap. 1. 

(c) Marcus Csclius Rufus, in the judgment of Quintilian, 
was an orator of confiderable genius. In the condud of a pi o- 
fecution, he was remarkable for a certain urbanity, that gave a 
fecret charm to his whole fpeech. It is to be regretted that he 
was not a man of better condud, and longer life. Multum ingenii 
in Cadio, et pracipue in accufando midta urban:tas ; dignufque vir. 


* 
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cui et mens melior , et vita longior contigijfet . Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. 
His letters to Cicero make the eighth book of the Epijiolce ad 
Familiares. Velleius Paterculus fays of him, that his ftyle of elo¬ 
quence and his call of mind bore a refemblance to Curio, 
bur. raifed him above that fadious orator. His genius for mif- 
chief and evil deeds was not inferior lo Curio, and his motives 
were ftrong and urgent, fince his fortune was worfe than even 
his frame of mind. Marcus Ccchus , yir eloquio animoque Curioni 
fmiillimus , fed hi utroquc pefeElior ; nec minus ingen lost* nequam y 
cum ne in modica quidcm fcrvari pojfet, quippe pejor illi res famili¬ 
arise quam mens. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. f. 68. 

y 

Licinius Macer Calvus, we are told by Seneca, maintained a 

contention with Cicero himfelf for the palm of 
eloquence. He was a warm and vehement accufer, infomuch 
that Vatinius, though defended by Cicero, interrupted Calvus in 
the middle of his fpeech, and faid to the judges, “Though this 
“ man has a torrent of words, does it follow that I mull be con- 
“ demned?” Calvus din cum Cicerone iniquijjimam litem deprin- 
cipatu cloqucntice habuit; et ufque eo violcntus accufator et concita - 
tus fuit , ut in media ablione ejus furgcret Vatinius Reus , et cxclama- 
ret , Rogo vos , jitdlces,fi ifle difertus cf , idea me damnari op r ,rtet P 
Seneca, Controv. lib. iii. cap. 19. Cicero could not dread him 
as a rival, and it may therefore be prefumed, that he has drawn 

his chara&er with an impartial hand. Calvus was an orator 
more improved by literature than Curio. He fpoke with accu¬ 
racy, and in his compofition fhewed great tafte and delicacy; but, 

labouring to refine his language, he was too attentive to little 
niceties. He wilhed to make no bad blood, and he loft the good. 
His ftyle was polifhed with timid caution ; but while it pleafcd 
the ear of the learned, the fpirit evaporated, and of courfe made 

Vol. IV. 3 R 
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qiiam 


preffion in the forum, which is the theatre of eloquence. 

cum liter is crudit,itor 

diccndi , et exquifitius 


fuijfct 


ifferchat genus ; quod quamquam fcienta 


fe, atque ipfe fcfe obfervans, metuenfqne 


ofum colligeret , etiam vcrum fanguinem deperdcbat 


Itaque 


flC U l uuj Wit* j -- */ w \ .. 

ejus oratio nimid religione attenuates, doclis et attente audienhbus 
crat illujlris , a multitudine ant cm, et a faro, cui nata eloquentia eft. 


Quintilia 


Others were 


who preferred him to all the orators of his time, 
of opinion that, by being too fevere a critic on himfelf, he polic¬ 
ed too much, and grew weak by refinement. But his manner 


chafte* ami 


of 


- w -- - o 

ambition. If he had lived to fee 


aiiiuiuvii* »■—- . 

eloquence a true and perfed form, not by retrenching (for there 
was nothine to be taken away), but by adding certain qualities 


of his 


i,licit WUt VY aiii.vwj ~ --- 

By a premature death his fame was nipped in the bud. Invent qui 

^ . . • ' .J.. ' A A*/> / Olttyi ill mm 


Calvum praferrent 
mid contra fe c alumni a, verum fanguinem perdidiffe 

fan ft a et gravis oratio, ct cafigata, ct frequenter veh 
Imitator ejl autem At tic or inn ; fecitqueilli prope 
f quid adjefturus 

cap. I. 


ft 


fi quid detrafturus flit. Quintil 


(d) 


Marcus Junius Brutus, who flood 


forth in the caufe of liberty, and delivered his country from the 

ufurpation of Julius Caefar. Cicero deferibes him in that great 

tragic feene, brandilhing his bloody dagger, and calling on Ciceio 

by name, to tell him that his country was free. Ccefare inter- 

fefto, 
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feElo,ftatim crucntum alte extollens Marcus Brutus pugionem , Ci¬ 
cero nem nominatim exclamavit , atque ei recuperatam libertytcm eft 
gratulatus. Philippic, ii. f. 28. The late Dodtor Akenfide has 
retouched this pafiage, with all the colours of a fublime imagi¬ 
nation. 


Look then abroad through nature, through the. range 
Of planets, funs, and adamantine fpheres, 

Wheeling unfliaken through the void immenfe, 

And (peak, O man ! does this capacious fcene 
With half that kindling majefty dilate 
Thy ftrong conception, as when Brutus rofe 
Refulgent from the Broke of Crcfar’s fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and {hook his crimfon fteel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For, lo ! the tyrant proftrate in the dull. 

And Rome again is free. 

Pleasures of Imag. b. i. ver. 487. 

According to Quintilian, Brutus was fitter for philosophical (pe¬ 
culations, and books of moral theory, than for the career of public 
oratory. In the former he was equal to the weight and dignity 
of his fubjedl: you clearly faw that he believed what he laid. 
Egregius vero multoque quam in orationibus prceftantior Brutus , 
Juffecit ponderi rerum ; Jcias eum fentire qilce dicit. Quintil. lib. x. 
cap. 1. 

For Afinius Pollio and Meflala, fee fe&ion xii. note (ej. 

(e) Hirtius and Panfa were confuls A. U. C. 711; before 

% 

-the Chriftian sera 43. In this year, the famous triple league , 

3 R 2 called 
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called the triumvirate, was formed between Auguftus, Lep 


dus, and Antony. 


profcriptim 


of 


lift of thofe who 
or to the caufe of 


liberty, was alfo fettled, and Cicero was one of the number. A 
band of aflaflins went in queft of him to his villa, called A fur a, 

near the fea-fhore. Their leader was one Popilius Lamas, a mi¬ 
litary tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended with fuccefs 
in a capital caufe. They overtook Cicero in his litter. He com¬ 
manded his fervants to fet him down, and make no refiftance , 
then looking upon his executioners with a prefence and firmnefs 
which almoft daunted them, and thrufting his neck as forward 
as he could out of the litter, he bade them do their work , and take 


what 


off his 


and both 


his hands. Popilius undertook to convey them to Rome, as the 


moll 


prefent to Antony; without reflecting 


infamy of carrying that head r , which had faved his own. He 
found Antony in the forum, and, upon fhewing the fpoils which 
he brought, was rewarded upon the fpot with the honour of a 
crown , and about eight thoufand poundsferling. Antony ordered 

the head to be fixed upon the rofira, between the two hands ; a fad 
fpe&acle to .the people, who beheld thofe mangled members, 

which ufed to exert themfelves, from that place, in defence of the 


he fortunes, and the liberties of Rome. Ci 
feventh of December, about ten days from 


killed 


of the triumvirate, after he 
months , andfive days. See 
vol. ii. p. 495 to 498. Vel 


fixty 


eleven 


Life of G 


Velleius 


cero’s death, breaks out in a ftrain of indignation, that almoft 


of that time-ferving 


He 


reafon 


* 

you have gained no point, by paying the aflafiin, who flopped 


eloquent 


V. 
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eloquent mouth, and cut off that illuftrious head. You have 
paid the wages of murder, and you have deftroyed a conful, who 
was the confervator of the commonwealth. By that adt, you 
delivered Cicero from a diftradted world, from the infirmities of 
old age, and from a life, which, under your ufurpation, would 
have been worfe than death. His fame was not to be crufhed : 
the glory of his adtions and his eloquence ftill remains, and you 
have raifed it higher than ever. He lives, and will continue to 
live in every age and nation. Poflerity will admire and venerate 
the torrent of eloquence, which he poured out againft yourfelf, 
and will for ever execrate the horrible murder, which you com¬ 
mitted. Nihil tamen egijli , Marce Antoni (cog it enim excedere 

propojitiformam operis erumpens animo ac peblore indignatio): nihil ,, 
inquam , egijli ; mercedem ccelejliflbni oris , et clarijjimi capitis ab - 

fcijji numerando ; auttoranientoque funebri ad confervator is quondam 

reipublica tantique confulis irritando necem. Rapuifli tu Marco Ci¬ 
ceroni lucem follicitam , et ectatem fenilem, et vitam miferiorem te 
principe , quatn fub te triumviro mortem . Famatn vero , gloriamque 
faclorum atque dibiorum adeo non abjlulifiut auxeris . Vivit % 
vivetque per omnium feeculorum memoriam ; omnifque poferitas i/lius 
in te feripta inirabitur , tuum in eum fablum execrabitur. Veil. Pa- 
terc. lib. ii. f. 66. 

(f) Between the confuhhip of Auguftus, which began im¬ 
mediately after the deftrudtion of Hirtius and Panfa, A. U. C. 711, 
and the death of that emperor, which was A. U. 767, fifty-fix 
years intervened, and to the fixth of Vefpafian (A. U. G. 8£8),. 
about 118 years. For the fake of a round number, it is called in 
the Dialogue a fpace of 120 years. 



Julius Csefar landed in Britain in 



the years of Rome 699; 

and 1 
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and 70 o. See Life of Agricola, f. xiii. note (a). It does not 

appear when A per was in Britain ; it could not be till the year of 
Rome 796, when Aulus Plautius, by order of the emperor 

Claudius, undertook the conqueft of the ifland. See Life of 
Agricola , f. xiv. note (a). At that time, the Briton, who fought 
again!! Caefar, muft have been far advanced in years. 


(h) A largefs was given to the people, in the fourth year of 


Vefpafia 


entered on his fecond confulfhip. 


Julius 


This, Brotier fays, appears on a medal, with this infcription: ■ 
Cong. ii. Cos. ii. Congiarium altennn , Domitiano confutefee un- 
dim. The cuftom of giving large diflributions to the people was 

for many ages eftablilhed at Rome. Brotier traces it from A il¬ 
eus Martius, the fourth king of Rome, when the poverty of the 
people called for relief. The like bounty was 
generals, who returned in triumph. Lucullu 
difplayed, on thofe occafions, great pomp and magnificence. 
Corn, wine, and oil were plentifully diflributed, and the popu¬ 
larity, acquired by thofe means, was, perhaps, the ruin of the 
commonwealth. Caffar Iavifhed money. Auguftus followed 

the example, and Tiberius did the fame ; but prodigality was 

* 

not his pra&ice. His politic genius taught him all the arts of 
governing 


The bounties thus diflributed, were called, when 
given to the people, congiaria, and, to the foldiers, dona- 
tiva. Whoever defires to form an idea of the number of Ro¬ 
man citizens, who, at different times, received largeffes, and the 
prodigious expence attending them, may fee an account drawn 
up with diligent attention by Brotier, in an elaborate note on 


this paffage. He begins 
enquiry through the feve 

,and expence at every per 


Julius 


Conftan 
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♦ 

Gonftantius and Galerius Maximianus; when, the empire being 

divided into the eaftern and weftern, its former magnificence was, 
b y confequence, much diminilhed. 

(i) The perfon here called Corvinus was the fame as Corvi- 
nus Meffala, who flouriflied in the reign of Auguftus, at the fame 
time with Afinius Pollio. See f. xii. note (c).- 


Seffion XVIII. 


(a) Servius Sulp 


fore 


H4 


ialba was conful A. U. C. 610, be- 

Cicero fays of him, that he was, 
in his day, an orator of eminence. When he fpoke in public, 
the natural energy of his mind fupported him, and the warmth 
of his imagination made him vehement and pathetic; his lan¬ 
guage was animated, bold, and rapid ; but, when he, afterwards, 
took his pen in hand-to corred and polifli, the fit of enthufiafin 
was over; his paflions ebbed away, and the compofition was 


cold and languid. 


6 


Galbam fortajj'e vis non ingenii folum , fed etia, 
quidam dolor , dicentem inccndebat , ejiciebntque, 1 
vis , et vehemens ejfet oratio ; dein cum otiofus Jl, 


prebendcrat, mot'jfque omnis animf tanquam ventus , 


bond 


defeccrat , Jlaccefcebat 


ifque cum confediiomnis ilia vis , et quaji jl. 


dr dor anirni non femper adeji, 


tur. 


Be Clans Orat. f. 93. Suetonius fays, that the perfon • 
here intended was of confular dignity, and, by his eloquence. 


gave 


Life of Galba 


(b) Caius Papirius Carbo was conful A. U. C. 634. Cicero 
wifhes that he had proved himfelf as good a citizen, as he was 
an orator. Being impeached for his turbulent and feditious con- 
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{p en t in forenfic caufes. Men of fenfe, who heard him, have 

reported, that he was a fluent, animated, and harmonious fpeaker, 
at times pathetic, always pleafing, and abounding with wit, 
Carbo, quoad vita ftuppeditavit , eft in multis judiciis cauftfque cognitus. 
Hunc qui audierant prudentes homines , canorum or at orem, et volubi - 
lem, etfatis acrem , atque eundem et vehement em, ct valde dulcem, 
et perfacetumfuijfe dicebant. De Claris Or at. f. 105. 


(c) Calvus and Caelius have been mentioned already. See 
f. xvii. note (c). 


(d) Caius Gracchus was tribune of the people A. U. C. 633. 

In that character he took the popular fide againft the patricians, 
and, purfuing the plan of the Agrarian law laid down by his bro¬ 
ther* Tiberius Gracchus, he was able by his eloquence to keep 
the city of Rome in violent agitation. Amidft the tumult, the 
fenate, by a decree, ordered the conful, Lucius Opimius, to take 
care that the commonwealth received no injury ; and, fays Cicero, 
not a Angle night intervened, before that magiftrate put Grac¬ 
chus to death. Decrevit fenatus, ut Lucius Opimius, conful , vide- 
ret, ne quid detriment refpublica caperet: nox nulla intercejjit ; in¬ 
ter feStui eft propter quafdam feditionum fufpiciones Cams Gracchus , 

clarijjimo patre natus, avis majoribus. Orat. I in Catilinam. His 
reputation as an orator towers above all his contemporaries. 

Cicero fays, the commonwealth and the interefts of literature fuf- 
fered greatly by his untimely end. He wifhes that the love of 
his country, and not zeal for the memory of his brother, had in- 
fpired his a&ions. His eloquence was fuch as left him without 

a rival: in his didion, what a noble fplendour! in his fenti- 

ments, what elevation ! and in the whole of his mannei, what 

weight and dignity! His compofitions, it is true, are not re¬ 
touched 
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of the 


w 

is well begun, is feldom highly finifhed ; and yet he, if any one, 


deferves to be the ftudy of the 


youth 


they 


find what can, at once, quicken their genius, and 


underftanding. D 


patriae pro’ll , 


fi 


Utwain 


1 oluijfet , 


habuijfet par cm 


am fratri pieta 
quidem nefcio a) 


ejl verbis , fapiens fe 


gravis. Manus extrema non accejjit openbus ejus ; prceclare 


perfeda non pi 


f. Legend us ejl hie orator, Ji quif- 
folum acuere , fed etiam alere inge- 


pot ejl. De Claris Or at. f. 125, 126, 


(0 


celebrated Marcus 


known by the name of Cato 


He was quaeftor 
einians. A. U. C 


He rofe through the regular gradations of the magistracy to the 
confullhip. When pnetor, he governed the province of Sardinia, 
and exerled himfelf in the reform of all abufes introduced by his 
predeceffcrs. From Iris own pe 


Fon 


he banifhed every appearance of luxury. When he had occa¬ 
sion to vifit the towns that lay within his government, he went 

S 

onfoot, clothed with the plained: attire, without a vehicle follow¬ 
ing him, or more than one fervant, who carried the robe of 
office, and a vafe, to make libations at the altar. He fat in 

judgment with the dignity of a magifixate, and punilhed every 
offence with inflexible rigour. He had the happy art of uniting 
in his own perfon two things almoft incompatible; namely, ffrid 
feverity and fweetnefs of manners. Under his adminiftration, 
juftice was at once terrible and amiable. Plutarch relates that he 
never wore a drefs that coft more than thirty fhillings j that his 


Vol 


ss 


wine 
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wine was no better than what was confumed by his flaves; and 
that, by leading a laborious life, he meant to harden his conftitu-- 
tion for the fervice of his country. He never ceafed to con¬ 
demn the luxury of the times. On this fubjeX a remarkable 


apothegm is recorded by Plutarch: It 
Cave a city , in which a Jingle fjh fells fo 


ipojfiblt 


of him by Cicero in the Cato Ma 


v 


of the 


of 


a ' 


Some men rofe to 


every branch of fcience, known in that age. 
eminence by their fkill in jurifprudence; others by their elo¬ 
quence ; and a great number by their military talents.- Cato 
thone in all alike. The patricians were often leagued: againft 
him; but his virtue and his eloquence were a match for the 
proudeft connexions. He was chofen censor, in oppofition 
to a number of powerful candidates, A.-U. C. 568^ He was the 
advifer of the third Punic war. The queftion occafioned feveral 


fenate 


infilled 


of 


He 


an accufation againll Servius Sulpicius Galba on-a charge of pe¬ 
culation in Spain, A, U. C. 603 ; and, though he was then ninety 
years old, according to Livy (Cicero fays, he lived to eighty-five), 


bufinefs 


order 


prcduced 


befor 


fenate, and by that artifice efcaped a fentence of condemnation. 
Quintilian gives the following charaXer of Cato the cenfor: His 
genius, like his learning, was univerfal: hiftorian, orator, law¬ 
yer, he cultivated the three branches; and what he undertook, 
he touched with a mailer-hand. The fcience of hulbandry was 
alfo his. Great as his attainments were, they were acquired in 
camps, amidft the din of arms; and in the city of Rome, amidft 
feenes of contention, and the uproar of civil difeord. Though 

he 
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be 


■Greek 


and, thereby, gave a fignal proof that even in old age the willing 


of 


Marcus 




rerum rtijlicarum peritijjimus fuit 
domi conlentiones , rW/ fa cuto lite, 




ope, 


ut ejfet bommibus document 0, ea iguoque perc;pipojj'e^ qua fe 
(pijfent. Lib. xii. cap. u. 


(J) Lucius Licinius CrafTus is often mentioned, and always 
to his advantage, by Cicero De Claris Oratoribus. He 

was born, as appears in that treatife (fe&ion 161), during the con- 
fulfhip of Ladius and Caepio, A. U. 614: he was contemporary 
with Antonius, the celebrated orator, and father of Antony the 

ifl'us was about four-and-thirty years older than Ci- 


tnumvir. Craflus was about 

cero. When Philippus the c 

r r l \j v.u"* 

croach on the privileges of the fenate, and, in the prefence of 

that body, offered indignities to Licinius CrafTus, the orator, as' 
Cicero informs us, broke out in a blaze of eloquence againft that 
violent outrage, concluding with that remarkable fentence : He 
(hall not be to me A consul, to whom I am not A senator. 
Non es mihi conful , quia nee ego tibi fenator fum. See Valerius Max a 
imus, lib. xii. cap, 2. Cicero has given his oratorical chara&er. 
He poffeffed a wonderful dignity of language, could enliven his 
difeourfe with wit and pleafantry, never defeending to vulgar 

humour; refined, and polifhed, without a tinfture of feurrility. 
He preferred the true Latin idiom; in his feledion of words ac¬ 
curate, with apparent facility; no fiiffnefs, no affe&ation ap* 
peared; in his train of reafoning always clear and methodical; 

and, when the caufe hinged upon a queftion of law, or the moral 


S 


diftin&ions 
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diftindtions of good and evil, no man poflefled fuch a fund of 

argument, and happy illuftration. Crajo nihil,flat™,fieripotuife 
perfeclhis : erat fumma gravity ; erat cum gravitate jundlusfa -■ 
cetiarum et urbanitatis cralorius, mnfcurnhs , /epos. Latine loquemh 
acturata, etjne mdefiia, diligent elegantia ; _ /» difermdo mira txpl. 

catio ; cum de jure civilly cum dt 


difp 

t Jimiliiudinum copia. De Claris Or at. f. 143. 
to Dp. Oratore. Licinius Craffus fupports 


In a- 


part in the dialogue; but in the opening of the third book, we 
have a pathetic account of his death, written, as the Italians fay, 


con amorc. Craffus returned from his villa, -where the dialogue 
paffed, to take part in the debate again!! Phihppus the conful,. 
who had declared to an affembly of the people, that he was 
obliged to feek new counfelldrs, for with fuch a fenate he could 

O i.i rr«i _ 


affairs of the commonwealth 
at occafion, has been mentio 
i which he exerted himfelf, 


condudf 


The 


: fever, and, on the feventh day following, put a period 
w life. Then, fays Cicero, that tuneful fwan expired : we 

hoped once more to hear the melody of his voice, and went, m 


his 


that 


to gaze on the fpot where that eloquent orator fpoke for the lalt 

time in the fervice of his country. Hind immortality dignum tn- 

sremum, ilia human,tas, ilia virtus Lucii Craff, morte extinBa,fubitd 

4 vix diebus decern poji cum diem , qui hoc etfufcriore hbro conttne- 
’ fuit divini hominis vox, et oratio , quam 


nuaf, cxpeBantes ., fofi ejm interitum, vemebamus m cur,am, ut vej- 
tigium illud ipjum, in quo die fojlremum hf.tiffet, contueremur. 
Drat lib. iii. f. I and 6. This paffage will naturally call to 


De 


mind the death of the great Earl of Chatham 

- « V . 1 


feeble 


of health, to attend a debate of the firft 


* 

Nothing 
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Nothing could detain him from the fervice of his country. The 
dying notes of the British Swan were heard in the Houfe of 
Peers. He was conveyed to his own houfe, and on the eleventh: 
of May 1778, he breathed his laft. The news reached the Houfe 
of Commons late in the evening, when Colonel Barre had 
the honour of being the firft to fhed a patriot tear on that melan¬ 
choly occafion. In a drain of manly forrow, and with that un¬ 
prepared eloquence which the heart infpires, he moved for a 
funeral at the public expence, and a monument to the memory 
of virtue and departed genius. By performing that pious office, 
Colonel Barre may be faid to have made his own name im¬ 
mortal. Hiftory will record the tranfa&ion. 

(g) Meffala Corvinus is often, in this Dialogue, called CoR- 
vinus only. See £ xii. note (e). 


(b) Appius Claudius was cenfor in the year of Rome 442 ; 
dictator, 465 ; and, having at a very advanced age loft his fight, 
he became better known by the name of Appius Cjecus. Af¬ 
terwards, A. U. 472, when Pyrrhus, by his ambaflador, offered 
terms of peace, and a treaty of alliance, Appius, whom blindnefs,' 
and the infirmities of age, had for fome time withheld from pub¬ 
lic buftnefs, defired to be conveyed in a litter to the fenate-houfe. 
Being conduced to his place, he delivered his fentiments in fo 
forcible a manner, that the fathers refolved to profecute the war, 

and never to hear of an accommodation, till Italy was evacuated 

by Pyrrhus and his army. See Livy, b. xiii. f. 31. Cicero re- 

* 

lates the fame fadt in his Cato Major, and further adds, that 

the fpeech made by Appius Cjecus was then extant. Ovid 

mentions the temple of Bellona, built and dedicated by Appius, 

♦ ^ 

who, when blind, faw every thing by the light of his under- 

ftand'ing, 
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Handing, and rejected all terms of accommodation with Pyr* 
thus. 


line facrata die Tufco Bellona due Ho 
Dicitur, ct Latio profpera femper ad eft. 

.Appius ell auckor, Pyrrho qui pace negata 

Multum animo vidit* lumine csecus erat. 

Pasjtorum, lib. vi. ver. 2ci. 

(i) Quintilian acknowledges this faft, with his ufual candour. 3 * 1 
The queftion concerning Attic and Asiatic eloquence was of 
long Handing. The Hyle of the former was dole, pure, and ele¬ 
gant; the latter was faid to be diffufe and oflentatious. In the 
Attic, nothing was idle, nothing redundant: the Asiatic 
fwelled above all bounds, affecting to dazzle by flrokes of wit, by 

affectation and fuperfluous ornament. Cicero was faid by his 
enemies to be an orator of the laff fchool. They did not 
to pronounce him turgid, copious to a fault, often redundant, 
and too fond of repetition. His wit, they faid, was the falfe glitter 
of vain conceit, frigid, and out of feafon ; his compofition was 
cold, and languid ; wire-drawn into amplification, aiid fuller of 
.meretricious finely than became a man. Et antiqua quidem ilia 
, divifio inter Afianos et Atticos fnit ; cum hi prejji ’, et integri , contra , 
rnjlati illi et inanes haberentur; ct in his nihil fnperjlueret , ill/s 
judicium maxim} ac modus deejfet. Ciceronem tamen et fuorum ho¬ 
mines iemporum incejfere audebant lit tumidiorem , et Afianum , et 
redundant em, et in rep.etitionibus nimium , et in falibus aliquando 
frigidum , et in compofitione fradium , exult antem, ac pene (quod 
procul abjit) viro molliorem. Quintil. lib. xii. cap. i o. The fame 
.author adds, that, when the great orator was cut off by Marc 
Antony’s profeription, and could no longer anfwer for himfelf, 
•:the men who either perfonally hated him, or envied his genius, 
.or chofe to pay their court to the triumvirate, poured forth their 

l malig- 
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malignity without referve. It is unneceflaiy to obferve, that 


Quintilian 


0 

from thefe afperfions. See f. xvii. note (bJ. 


work, has, vindicated Cicero 


(kj For Calvus, fee f. xvii. 
fame fedion, note (d). What 


(c) 


Brutus 


been already quoted from the traft De Chris Oratoribus, in 

By being too fevere a critic on himi'elf, he 

A • ^ 




loft ftrength, while he aimed at elegance. It is, therefore, pro¬ 
perly find in this Dialogue, that Cicero thought Calvus cold and 
enervated. But did he think Brutus disjointed, loofe and neg¬ 
ligent— otwfum atquc disjunttum ? That he often thought him 
disjointed is not improbable. Brutus was a clofe thinker, and he 


precifion and brevity of Attic eloq 


x ience. The fen- 

tentious fpeaker is, of courfe, full and concife. He has no ftu- 
died tranfitions, above the minute care of artful connedions. 
To difcard the copulatives for the fake of energy was-a rule laid 
down by the beft ancient critics. Cicero lias obferved that an 
oration may be faid to be disjointed, when the copulatives are 
omitted, and ftrokes of fentiment follow one another in quick 
fucceffion. Diffolutio Jive disjunttio eff quce conjunttiombus e medio 

ftiblatis , part'd us feparatis ffertur, hoc modo : Gere morem parenti ; 


pare 
nium , 


ffeq 


f. 


cbtempera legibus. 


Ad Heren 

f- 


jointed, and that figure, often repeated, might grow into a fault. 
But how is the word otiosus to be underftood ? If it means a 
negled of connedives, it may, perhaps, apply to Brutus. There 
is no room to think that Cicero ufed it in a worfe fenfe, fince we 
find him in a letter to Atticus declaring, that the oratorical ftyle 


Brutus 


^ --—lu a < 

gree that nothing could furpafs* E/I C 7 inn oratio ejusfcripta eleg { 




i 
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tiffime, fententih et verbis , ut nihilpojfit ultra. A grave philofopher, 
like Brutus, might rejed the graces of tranfition and regular con¬ 
nection, and, for that reafon, might be thought negligent and 

* 7 - - - - — # f 


abrupt. 


11 Jlylc coupe 


Seneca 


fine calce 


Sueton. 


Ufccf 


We know from Quintilia 


of emulation, and even jealoufy, fubfifted between the eminent 

7 n r ■ 1 *_ 


of Cicero 


perfection to Dem 
him napping ; that 


Brutus 


ifh 


fatisfted 


ftyle 


and manner 


hoftility 


tpuamquam neque ipfi Ciceroni Demofih 


vidcatur 


falls e J e perfect us, quern dormitare interdum dicit ; nee Cicero 


ipoftionem illius ctiam apud ipfu 


prchcndunt ; nc Afinio utrique 


pluribiis locis infequuutur 


Quintil 


i. 


Seftion XIX. 

( a J Caffius Severus lived in the latter end of the reign of Au- 
guftus, and through a confiderable part of that of Tiberius. He 
was an orator, according to Quintilian, who, if read with due cau¬ 
tion, might ferve as a model worthy of imitation. It is to be 
regretted, that to the many excellent qualities of his ftyle he 
did not add more weight, more ftrength, and dignity, and theieby 
give colour and a body to his fentiments. With thofe requifites, 
he wou’d have ranked with the moft eminent orators. To his 

excellent genius he united keen reflection, great energy, and a 
peculiar url anity, which gave a fecret charm to his fpeeches. But 

8 thc 
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the warmth of his temper hurried him on ; he liflened more to 
his paffions than to his judgment; hepoflefled a vein of wit, but 
he mingled with it too much acrimony ; and wit, when it milles 
its aim, feels the mortification and the ridicule, which ufually 
attend difappointed malice. Multa , fi cum judicio legating da b it 
im it at tone digua Cassius Sever us, qui, fi cceteris virtulibus co-. 

lorcm ct gravitatem orcitionis adjecifet , poneudus inter praciptios 
foret. Nam ct in genii plurimum ejl in co y et acerbitas mira , et ur- 
banitas , ct vis fumma ; fed plus fomacho quam confdio dedit; pra’ 
terca ut amari files , it a frequenter ivnarittido ipfa ridicida 
Lib. x. cap. I. We read in Suetonius (Life of Offavius , f. 56), 
that Cafiius had the hardinefs to inftitute a profecution for the 

crime of poifoning againft Afprenas Nonius, who was, at the- 

• ^ 

time, linked in the clofeft friendfhip with Auguftus. Not con¬ 
tent with accufations againft the firft men in Rome, he chofe 
to vent his malevolence in lampoons and defamatory libels, 
againft the moft diftinguifhed of both fexes. It was this that 
provoked Horace to declare war againft Caffius, In an ode (lib. v. 
ode 6), which begins Quid immerentes hofpites vexas , canis. See 
an account of his malevolent fpirit, Annals , b. i. f. 72. He was 

at length condemned for his indiferiminate abufe, and banilhed 
by Auguftus to the ifle of Crete. But his ftmrical rage was not 
to be controlled. He continued in exile to difeharge his ma¬ 
lignity, till, at laft, at the end of ten years, the fenate took cog¬ 
nizance of his guilt, and Tiberius ordered him to be removed 
from Crete to the Rock of Seriphos, where he languifhed in old 


age and mifery. 


Annals 


The period of an¬ 


cient oratory ended about the time when Cafiius began his 
career. He was the firft of the new fchool. 


(b) Thefe two rhetoricians flourifhed in the time of Au- 


Vol. IV. 


3 T 


guftus. 
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Qu 


He taught in oppotition to 


O 1 

was the preceptor of Auguftus. 

Theodorus Gadareus, who read lectures at Rhodes, and was 

attended by Tiberius during his retreat in that iiland. The two 

contending matters were the founders of oppolite feTs, called 


the 


The 


Udorian. But true eloquence, which 

knows no laws but thofe of nature and good fenfe, gained no¬ 
thing by party-divifions. Literature was diftrafted by new 
doctrines ; rhetoric became a trick in the hands of fophifts, and 
all found oratory difappeared. Hermagoras, Quintilian lays, in 

the chapter already cited, was the difciple of Theodcius. 


Sc Eli on XX. 

(a) Dottor Middleton fays, “ Of the feven excellent orations, 
which now remain on the fubjeft of Verres, the two iiift only 
were fpoken; the one called, 'The Divination ; the other, The 
jirjl A Elion, which is nothing more than a general preface to the 
whole caufe. The other five were publilhed afterwards, as they 
were prepared and intended to be fpoken, if Verres had made 
a regular defence : for as this was the only caufe, in which Cicero 

had yet been engaged, or ever deiigned to be engaged, as an ac- 
cujcr, fo he was willing to leave thofe orations as a fpecimen of 
his abilities in that way, and the pattern of a juft and diligent 
impeachment of a great and corrupt mag f rate .” Life of Cicero , 

vol. i. p. 86, 4to edit. 


(b) The Digeft enumerates a multitude of rules, concerning 

' ^ ~ ~ * /“V* .1 • . ■ _ _ 

exceptions to perfons, thir 
of pleading, and, as the phrafe 


motions in arreft of judg¬ 


ment. 


fet of words 


pleadings. 1 
feriptionibus 


Digejl , lib. xliv. tit. 1. Dc Exceptionibus 
rjndiciis. See alfo Cujacius, Obfervat . x 


(c) The 
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0 c ) The oration for Marcus Tullius is highly praifed by Ma- 
crobius, but is not to be found in Cicero’s works. The oration 


for Aulus Caxina is Hill extant. The caufe was about the right 
of fucceflion to a private ehate, which depended on a fubtle 
point of law, arifing from the interpretation of the praetor’s in¬ 
terdict. It fhews Cicero’s exact knowledge and fkill in the 
civil law, and that his public character and employment gave no 
interruption to his ufual diligence in pleading caufes. Middle- 



(d) Rofcius, in the lad period of the republic, was the come¬ 
dian, whom all Rome admired for his talents. The great 
efteemed and loved him for his morals. iEfop, the tragedian, 
was his contemporary. Horace, in the epiftle to Auguftus, has 
mentioned them both with their proper and iliftinCtive qualities. 

-Ea cum reprcheiuiere coner 

Quv gravis iEsorus, cjux doctcs Roscius egit. 


A certain meafured gravity of elocution being requilite in tragedy, 
that quality is afligned to the former, and the latter is called 
Doc rus, becaufe he was a complete mailer of his art; fo truly 
learned in the principles of his profedion, that he poflelTed, in a 
wonderful degree, the fecret charm that gave inimitable graces to 
his voice and aCtion. Quintilian, in a few words, has given a 
commentary on the palfage in Horace. Grief, he fays, is ex¬ 



tragedian, the latter a comedian. Plus out cm ojftdus bobcat 
lentiora : ideoque R r fclus citatior , JEfopnis gravior fidt , quod ilk 


coma'dias 


hie tra 7asdics e;>if. 

O 


Lib. xi. cap. 1. Cicero was the 



4 
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great friend 
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„„ ........ and patron of Rofcius. An elegant oration in hi*- 

behalf is ftill extant. The caufe was this: One Fannios had 


Rofcius 


ftage, on condition 


profits 


Have thould acquire by ading. The flave was afterwards killed. 
Rofcius profecuted the murderer for damages, and obtained, by 

i 1 _TOT* 


compofition, a little i 
his particular fhare. 
fuppofed to have ga 


feparately 


v 


for 


received. One 


Middleton, from. 


reCCIVCU, -- ' . • T- u 

Cicero’s pleading, the wonderful efteem and reputation in which 

r ° _^ ^ r • r Vitc 


fiourifiied 


Has Rofcius, fays he, defrauded his 

IVUJ^iuo --- , 

partner ? Can fuch a ftain ftick upon fuch a man ; a man, who, 
I fpeak it with confidence, has more integrity than (kill more 


of Rome 


v 


know 


to uc a — 

_ the firft figure on the ftage for his art, is worthy of a feat 

hTthe fenate for his virtue. %uem pofulus Roman,,, mclioran virum 
auam biflrionm # arbitrator ; qui ita Jigmffmm ejlfcend prop- 
ter artificim , ut digniffimu, f,t curia propter abjhmntwm. Pro 
Rofcio Coma-do, f. . > In another place, Cicero fays, he was 
fuch an artift, as to feem the only one fit to appear on the ftage ; 

^ i _1 — /Lmilri «-< rvf /lAirwa 


yet fuch a ms 

upon it at all. 


- - J 

•tifex ejufmodi Jit , ut folus dignus videatur 



What 


ejfe qui in Jana fjefietur ; turn vir ejufmodi eji , utfoh 

atur^ qui eo non accedat. Pro Publ. ^uin&io 
Cicero has faid. in his pleadings might be thought oratorical, in¬ 
troduced merely to ferve the canfe, if we did not find the come¬ 
dian praifed with equal warmth in the dialogue De Oratore. 
It is there faid of Rofcius, that every thing he did, was perfed 


m 
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in the kind, and executed with confummate grace, with a fecret 
charm, that touched, affeded, and delighted the whole audience; 
infomuch, that when a man excelled in any other profeffion, it 


was grown into a proverb to call him, the Roscius of his art. 

Videtifne , quarn nihil ab eo nft perfctte , nihil nifi cum fummd Ve¬ 
nn jlate fiat t nihil , nifi it a ut decent , ct uti omnes movent, atqne de¬ 
left ? Itaque hoc jam diu ef confecutus , ut in quo quifque artifeio 
excellcret , is in fuo genere Rofcius dicer etur. De Or at. lib i. f. 130. 
After fo much honourable teftimony, one cannot but wonder 
why theDocTUs Roscius of Horace is mentioned in this Dia¬ 
logue with an air of difparagement. It may be, that Aper, the 
fpeaker in this paffage, was determined to degrade the orators of 
antiquity; and the comedian was, therefore, to exped no quarter.. 


Dacier, in his notes on the Epiftle to Auguftus, obferves that 
Rofcius wrote a book, in which he undertook to prove to Cicero, 

that in all the ftores of eloquence there were not fo many dif¬ 
ferent expreflions for one and the fame thing, as in the dramatic 
art there were modes of adion, and calls of countenance, to 
mark the fentiment, and convey it to the mind with its due 
degree of emotion. It is to be lamented that fuch a book has- 

not come down to us. It would, perhaps, be more valuable 
than the beft treatife of rhetoric. 


to have been a manager of the theatre. 


mce’s plays, and feems; 
Cicero, in the treatife- 


fay s: H e 


the greateft pleafure; but Hill, thofe, who were at the further end 
of the theatre, were delighted with him. Turpione Ambivio magis 

deled atur , qui in prima caved fpedat; deleStatnr tamen etiam qut 
in ultima. 


(e) Acc.iu& 
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(e) Accius and Pacuvius Hourifhed at Rome about the 
middle of the fixth century from the foundation of the city. 
Accius, according to Horace, was held to be a poet of a fub- 
lime genius, and Pacuvius (who lived to be ninety years old) 
was relpedcd for his age, and profound learning. 

Amliigitur quotics utcr utro fit prior, nnfert 
Pacuvius do£ti famurn fenis, Accius alti. 

Epist. ad Aug. ver. 5 6. 


Veil 


He 


bed writers of the Greek tragedy, 
ligent touches of the polifliing hand, which we fee in the poets 

of Athens ; but he had more fpirit and vigour. Accius rfquc in 

i lion cm cretins. In illis limes , in hoc pene plus 


compen 


videri fuijfe funguinis. lie is often cpioted by Cicero in his book 
Be Naturd Bcorum. But after all, it is from the great critic, who 
gives the bed account of the Roman poets, orators, and lndori- 
ans, that we are to take the genuine charader of Accius and 
Pacuvius, fince their works are lod in the general mafs of 
ancient literature. They were both excellent tragic poets: ele¬ 
vation of fentiment, grandeur of expredien, and dignity of cha¬ 
racter damped a value on their produdions; and yet, we mud 
not exped to find the grace and elegance of genuine compofition. 
To give the fuddling hand to their works was not their pradice : 
the defed, however, is not to be imputed to them ; it was the 
vice of the age. Force and dignity arc the charaderidics cf 
Accius; while the critics, who with to bethought deep and 
profound, admire Pacuvius for his cxtenlive learning. 


j ni- 


ga’dice feript 


ires Accius atep.e Bacuvu, 
ponderc , et auhloritate perjc 


ijjimi fententiarum 
Cicierum niton , et 

Jumma 
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fumma in excolendis operibus mantis, magis vidcri potcjl temporibus , 
quam ipjis dcfuiffc . Virium tamcn Accio plus tribuitur; Pacuvium 
vidcri doEliorem, yj// ejfe doEli off Admit, volant. Quintil. lib. x. 

cap. i. It was the fafhion in Horace’s time to prefer the writers 
of the old fchool to the new race that gave fo much luftre to the 
Auguftan age. In oppofition to fuch erroneous criticifm, the 
poet pronounces a decided judgment, which feems to be con¬ 
firmed by the opinion of Quintilian. 


Si quxdam nimis antique, fi plcraque dure 
Dicerc credit eos, ignave multa fatetur, 

Et fapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat aequo. 

Epist. ad August, ver. 66 . 

But that fometimes their ftyle uncouth appears, 

And their harfli numbers rudely hurt our ears ; 

Or that full flatly flows the languid line, 

He, who owns this, has Jove’s aflent and mine. 

Francis’s Horace* 

(f) Lucan was nephew to Seneca, and a poet of great cele¬ 
brity. He was born, in the reign of Caligula, at Corduba in 
Spain. His fuperior genius made Nero his mortal enemy. He 
was put to death by that inhuman emperor, A. U. C. 818, in the 
twenty-feventh year of his age. See the Annals , b. xv. f. 70. 
Asa writer, Quintilian fays, that he polfelfed an ardent genius, 
impetuous, rapid, and remarkable for the vigour of his fenti- 
ments : but he choofes to clafs him with the orators, rather than 
the poets. Lttcanus ardens , et coucitalus, et fententiis clarijjimus ; et, 
ut dicam quodJentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis qnnumerandus. 
Lib. x. cap. 1. Scaliger, on the other hand, contends that 
Lucan was a true poet, and that the critics do but trifle, when 

they 
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they objeft that he wrote hi (lory, not an epic poem. St HAD A, 
in his Prolufions, has given, among other imitations, a nana- 
tive in Lucan’s manner; and, though he thinks that poet has 
not the (kill of Virgil, he places him on the fummit of Pamaffus, 
managing his Pegafus with difficulty, often in danger of falling 
from the ridge of a precipice, yet delighting his reader with the 
pleafure of feeing him efcape. This is the true character of 
Lucan. The love of liberty was his ruling paffion. It is but 

juftice to add, that his fentiments, when free from antithefs and 

the 0 vidian manner, are not excelled by any poet of antiquity. 
Prom him, as well as from Virgil and Hoi ace, the orator is re¬ 
quired to cull fuch paffages as will help to enrich his difeourfe; 
and the pradice is recommended by Quintilian, who obferves, 
that Cicero, Afinius Pollio, and others, frequently cited verfes 


from 


fpeeches 


of their hearers. By thofe poetic infertions, the ear is relieved from 


forum 


ferve by their authority to eftablifh the propofition advanced by 
the fpeaker. Nam pracipue quidem apud Cicero nan, frequenter 
tamen apud Afmium etiam , et catcros , qui funt pro Ami, vidimus 
Ennii, Accii, Pacuvii, Terentii et aliorum inferi v erf us. 


gratia , fed 

poet ids voluptatibus aures a fcrenfi afperitate refpirent. 



cedit non 
dam tef 

cap. 8, 


mediocris utilitas , cum ft 


■buf 


4 • 


qua propof 


nfi 


Quintil. lib. i. 


Sedion XXL 

(a) There is in this place a blunder of the copyifts, which 
almoft makes the fentence unintelligible. The tranflator, with- 

•? out 
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out entering into minute controverfies, has, upon all fucli occa- 
fions, adopted what appeared, from the context, to be the moft 
probable fenfe. It remains, therefore, to enquire, who were 
the feveral orators here enumerated. Canutius may be the 
perfon mentioned by Suetonius De Claris Rbetoribus. Cicero 
fays of Arrius, that he was a ftriking proof of what confe- 
quence it was at Rome to be ufeful to others, and always ready 
to be fubfervient to their honour, or to ward off danger. For, 
by that affiduity, Arrius raifed himfelf from a low beginning to 
wealth and honours, and was even ranked in the number of 


lities. 


;h void of learning, and without 
nfimo natus, et honores, et pecnniam 


jecutus , etiam in patronorum y Jine doElrina , Jine ingenio , aliquem 

numerum perveuerat. De Claris Or at. f. 243. Furnius may 
be fuppofed, not without probability, to be the perfon with whom 
Cicero correfponded. Epijl. ad Fam ilia res , lib. x. ep. 25, 26. 


With 


regard to Ternanus we are left in the dark. The com¬ 
mentators offer various conjectures ; but conjedure is often a fpe- 
cious amufement; the ingenious folly of men, who take pains 

to bewilder themfelves, and reafon only to fhew them ufelefs 
learning. 


(b) The puny orators are faid to be in an infirmary, like 
fickly men, who were nothing but fkin and bone. Thefe, fays 
Cicero, were admirers of the Attic manner; but it were to be 
wiihed that they had the wholefome blood, not merely the bones 
of their favourite declaimers. Attico genere dicendi Je gandere 
dicunt j atque atinam imitarentur nec ojfa folum,fed etiam et fan- 

guinem . Cicero De Claris Qratoribus. 

(c) What is here faid of Calvus is not confirmed by the 

Vol. IV. 3 U 
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judgment of Quintilian 


See f. xvii. note (c), His Orations, 


which were extant at the time of this Dialogue, are now totally 


loft. 


( d ) 


Quintilian’s opinion of Gselius, fee f. xvii. note (c), 


•) Here again Quintilia 


different 


| Ui Ui vv^**^*-— W 

f. xvii. note (b). It may be pro¬ 


of Velleius 
towered 


naa an eievauuu iuu*, - • 

almoft incredible : the rapid progrefs of his wars, his firmnefs m 

i J_ _ Inc. 


of danger, and the grandeur of 
a affinity to Alexander, but to Alexander neither drunk 


mad 


paffi 


Animo fuper human am 


Cicero 


fidem eveClus, celeritate hellandi , fatientii fericulorum, magmtu- 

dmc cogitationum ; magno Mi Alexandre, Jed fibrio mque^ eracundo* 

fimillimus. Veil . Patercul. Kb. ii. f. 4 1 * Even 

that of all the eminent orators, he was the penon wuu 
the Latin language in the gteateft purity, and arrived at that con- 

_ _ . * t i J!i!_arm hlft fhO- 


fummate perfedion by ftudy, by diligent 

of all 


Ilium omnium fere 


•legantiffime : ut ejj'et perfetta ilia bene loquendi 


ifitis,fummoque 


. 

fudio et diligentid ejl confecutus 


Be Claris. OraL f. 25 2 


(f) 


fpeech for 


productions (except the Commentaries), are totally loft. 

V 

(g) This fpeech of Brutus is alfo loft with his other u 
Cicero fays, he heard him plead the caufe of Dejotarus 

J * « f / /TP 


elegance, and 


a 


flow of harmonious periods 


Caufam 
Dejotari 
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fdelifftmi atque optimi regis , ornatljfime et copiofiffr 
audijfe defenfant. De Claris Or at. f. 21. 


He 


obferved of 


he defired, he defired with ardour; and therefore, in the caufe 
of Dejotarus, he exerted himfelf with warmth, with vehemence, 
and great freedom of language. Quidquid vult , valde vidt ; 


pro 


Dejotaro 


valde vehementer eum 


» ifam , et libere dicere. Ad Attic , 


ep 


1. The fame De- 


tvas, afterwards, defended by Cicero before C32far himfelf. 
Oration pro Rege Dejotaro. 


(h) 


of Afinius Pollio, f. xii. note (ej 


fij 


here find 


the fame metaphorical allufions, 

ft 

igue. Speaking of the difference 
between the oratorial and hiftorical ftyle; the latter, he fays, may 
be content with the bones, the mufcles and the nerves ; the former 
muft have the prominence of the flefh, the brawny vigour, and 

the flowing mane. Habcnt quidem oratio et hiforia multa commu - 

. auee commwna vidcntur. Nar- 


, fedplara diverfa in his ipfs 
fane ilia , narrat hac , fed t 


Huic pleraque humilia 


fordida , et ex medio petit a : illi omnia rccondita, fplendida , ex c elf a 
conveniunt. Hanc fapius off a, mufculi , ncrvi; illain tori quidam 


ifjuba ? 


Lib. v. epift. 8 . 


(k) Meflala Corvinus has been often mentioned. See for 
him f. xii. note (e). 


SeElion XXII. 

fa) The words fententia and fenfus were technical terms 
with the critics of antiquity. Quintilian gives the diftind mean- 

3 U 2 in g 
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of each, with his ufual precifion 


the eftablifhed 


d fcnfus fignified our ideas or conceptions, as they 

rife^in the mind: by fententia was intended, a proportion, in the 
dofe of a period, fo expreffed, as to dart a fudden brilliancy, foi 


lumen 


of 


He fays, thefe artificial 
it fparingly, were the conftant 

Confuetudo jam tenuity ut mente 




crebra apud 


r* 


Thefe 


concepta , sens us vocaremus ; lumina autem, pracipu 

Julis poftciy SEN 
nojlrls temp or lb us 

fentences, Quintilian fays, may be called the eyes of an oration ; 
but eyes are not to be placed in every part, left the other members 
fhould lofe their fundion. Ego vero hac lumina oratioms velut 


pore velim 


ofdam ejfe eloquential credo: Jed neque oculos eft 

membra Juum ofeium perdaut 


Lib 


5 


Cowley fays> 


Jewels 


(b) 


Rather than all things wit,.let none be there- 

k 

4 

order to form a good ftyle, the fentence ftould always 

The ancient 

be fo effentially requifite,.that Quintilian 


be clofed with variety, ftrength, and harmony. 

- A. «« # P . 


has given it a full difeuftion. 


fily gain admiftion 


Lch offends the 
Words fhould' 


fitted 


another. In building, the moft ill fhapen ftones may be conve 


ftyl 


per words in proper places, all arranged in order, and clofing 

the fentence with grace and harmony. Nihil intrare potefi in 

, m quod in aure , velut quodam vejibulo , Jatim offendit . 

nim ad pedes verba dimenfa funt j ideoque ex loco transferun 


affea, 


tur 
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ScBion XXIII. 

(a) The remark in this place alludes to a paflage in the ora¬ 
tion againft Piso, where we find a frivolous ftroke of falfe wit* 
Cicero reproaches Pifo for his diflolute manners, and his fcanda- 
ious debauchery. Who, he fays, in all that time, faw you fober ?. 
Who beheld you doing any one thing, worthy of a liberal mind l 
Did you once appear in public ? The houfe of your colleague 
refounded with fongs and minftrels : he himfelf danced naked 
in the midft of his wanton company; and while he wheeled about 
with alacrity in the circular matton of the dance, he never once 

thought of THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

briuniy quis ageniem aliquid, quod ejfet libero diguum ? £>uis deni- 
que in publico vidit f Cum colleges tui domus cantu et cymbalis per- 
fonaret ; cumquc ipfe nudus in convivio faltarety in quo ne turn 
quidem, cum ilium fuum salta torium vers a ret orbem, fortu¬ 
ne rot am pertimefeebat. Oratio in Pifonemy prima pars, f. 22* 
Delph. edit. vol. iiu 

(b) The paflage, here alluded to, prefents us with a double- 
pun. The word Vcrres is the name of a man, and alfo fignifies 
a boar-pig , as we read in Horace, Verris obliquum meditantis, 
iftum. Lib. iii. ode 22. The word jus is likewife of twofold 
meaning, importing law, and fence, or broth ; tepidumque ligu - 
rieritjus . Lib. i. fat. 3. The objection to Cicero is, that playing 

©n both the words, and taking advantage of their ambiguous 

meaning,. 






notes on the 

meaning, he fays it could not be matter of wonder that the Ver- 
“TLfwaa Jch bad hoc-soup. The wit (if it deferves that 
name) is mean enough; but, in juftice to Cicero, tt mould be re¬ 
membered, that he himfelf calls “d favs - that the mt "' 


ould be fo very facetious 
facrifice fuch a hog (Vcrres■), wt 


He 


they were neither witty, nor worthy of notice in fuch 

J • i n t.1_4- fVm ininillh 


iniquity of Ver- 

had he not tnougnt it - — " ’ *— ; 

KEswas, in the mouth of the vulgar, a fubjed of ndtcule and a 

proverbial joke. Nine iU'i homines grant , qui etiam ndiculi inve- 

Mantur ex dolcre ; quorum aid, u, audijlis, negaban, m randum 

elTc jvs lam nequam # Verrinvm ; ah etiam frigid,ores era,it, 

fed quia fiomachabautur, ridiculi videbantur ejfe, cum sacerdo- 

7em execrabantur, qui Vbrrem tam uequam rehqmfet. ^ ego 
m „ commemorarem (neque aim perfaccfe diSta, neque forro hac 

feveritate dignafunt) nif, vos id -vellcm recordan ,Jhu, neqmt.am 
J . ■ ■ ore vidtri. atque commumbm proverb,,, effe 


fuerfntam 


InVerreniy lib, i. pars tertia, f. 121. 


(c) Quintilian acknowledges that the words eft 


(it/cents to be) occur frequently in t 
that he knew feveral, who fancied 


vidcatur 

He adds. 


they had performed 


placed that phrafe in the clofe of a fentence. 

WUliutio, . -j y A •11 J 7„/2* 

Noveram quqfdam , qui fc pulcbrb exprejjije genu, dlud cdjl 
hi,jus in dicendo viri Jibi vidcrcntur , fi in claufula pofmjfent # w- 
deatur. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 2. 

The fpecies of compofition, called fatire, was altogether 

Luciiius had the honour of being the mven- 


(d} 


T 

J 


of 


fucceeded fo well, that, even in Quintilian 


6 


his 


1 
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his admirers preferred him not only to the writers, who followed 
in the fame way, but to all poets of every denomination. Luci- 
lius quofdam it a deditosJibi adbuc habet 'unit at ores, ut cum non ejuf■ 


operis , fed omnibus poctis preeft 


Lib. x. 


cap. i. The great critic, however, pronounces judgment in. 
favour of Horace, who, he fays, is more terfe and pure; a 
more acute obferver of life, and qualified by nature to touch the 
ridicule of the manners with the niceft hand. Multo eft terftor ,, 
ac purus magis Horatius , et ad notandos hominum mores pra - 

cipuus. 


(e) Lucretius is not without his partifans at this hour. 
Many of the French critics fpeak of him with rapture; and, in 
England, Dr. Wharton of Winchefter feems to be at the head 
of his admirers. He does not fcruple to fay that Lucretius had 
more fpirit, fire and energy, more of the vivida vis animi , than 
any of the Roman poets. It is neither fafe nor definable to differ 
from fo fine a genius as Dr. Wharton. The paffiages, which he 
has quoted from his favourite poet, fhew great tafte in the feleo- 
tion. It fhould be remembered, however, that Quintilian does 
not treat Lucretius with the fame paflionate fondnefs. He places 


Homer; and 


fol low 


ferve 


reft, he fays, of the Roman 
Macer and Lucretius de« 
died their refpedive fubjeds 


tafte and elegance ; but Macer 
5 not eafily underftood. Cceteri 


underftood. Cateri omnes longe fequuntur. Nam 
Macer et Lucretius legendi quidem ; elegajites in fua quifque ma ^ 
ter id, fed alter bumilis, alter dtfficilis. Lib. x. cap. i. Statius, the 


of 


true 


charader i et docii furor arduus Litereti: but had he been to decide 


hetweem 




NOTES ON THE 


between him and Virgil, it is probable, that he would fay to 
Lucretius., as he did to himfelf^ 


jEneida 


Scd longc fequcrc, et vcitigia femper adora 

4 a T-riAP 


1 !L 


%> ^ i f P D V* 


Qt <C. 


09 

hiftory. 


Servilius Nonianus were writers of 


Quintilian, deferved 


In 


mendation, partienlarly in his Hiftory of the German Wan 

feme of his other works he fell Ihort of himfelf. Servihus Non.- 


known to Quintilian, and, m that 
jthor of confiderable merit, fententi 
diffufe than becomes the hiftoric cha 
x. cap. i. The death of Servilius 


See Qu 


Amials 


The 


ClilU. -- # 

f ig ; but the additional name of Nonianus 
palfage, however, is fuppofed to relate to the perfon commended 


Quintilian 


He died in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 812 ; of 


59 


M Varro was univerlidly allowed to be the mod learned of 
the Romans. He wrote on feveral fubjeds with profound eru¬ 
dition. Quintilian fays, he was completely matter of the Latin 
language, and thoroughly converfant in the antiquities of Greece 

and Rome. His works will enlarge our fphere of knowledge, 
but can add nothing to eloquence. Peritifmus lingua Laima, 
d omnis antiquitatis , et rerum Gracarum, nqftrarumque ; flus la - 
men feientia collaiurus, quam eloquential. Lib. x. cap. 1. 


Sifenna, We are told by Cicero, was a man of learning 
{killed in the Roman language, acquainted with the law 
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# 

confutation of his country, and poffefled of no fmall fhare of 
wit; but eloquence was not his element, and his practice in the 


forum was inconfiderable. 


See De Cli 

fame work 


In 


was of opinion, that to ufe uncommon words was the perfedion 
of ftyle. To prove this, he relates a pleafant anecdote. One 
Caius Rufius carried on a profecution. Silenna appeared for the 
defendant; and, to exprefs his contempt of his adverfary, faid 
that many parts of the charge deferved to be fpit upon. For 

this purpofe he coined fo ftrange a word, that the profecutor 
implored the protection of the judges. I do not, faid he, under¬ 
hand Sifenna; I am circumvented ; I fear, that fome fnare is 
laid for me: What does he mean by fputatilica ? I know that 
fp u ta is fpittle ; but what is tllica ? The court laughed at the 
oddity of a word fo ftrangely compounded. Rufio accufante Chri- 

tilium, Sifenna defcndens dixit , qiteedam fits spvtatilica ejfc cri- 
mina. Tum Caius Rif us , Circumvenior, inquit, judices, nifi fubveni- 
tis. Sifenna quid dicat nefcio ; met no infidt 
cf hoc f Sputa quid ft, fcio ; tilica nefcio. Maximi rif 


De 


Claris Oratoribus, f. 260. Whether this was the fame Sifenna, 


ikei 


any 


(h) For the charader of Secundus, fee f. ii. note (cf 

* 

(lj Quintilian fays, the merit of a fine writer flouriihes af¬ 
ter his death, for envy does not go down to poflerity. Adpofc - 
ros enim virtus durabit, nec pcrueniet invidia . Lib. iii. cap. 1. 
Envy is always fure to purfue living merit; and, therefore, Cleo 

obferves to Alexander, that Hercules and Bacchus were not num¬ 
bered among the gods, till they conquered the malignity of their 

Vol. IV. 3 ^ content- 



s 2 2 


^ — 


notes on the 


contemporaries. Nec Hcrculem, nec Patrem Liberum prh 
deos , quam vicifent ficum viventium invidiam. Qumtus 


lib. viii. f. 18. Pliny the 
this fubjed. After praifing, 


beautiful 


his 


worKs oi l umpwuo —-> ✓ . . 

it be no objection to fuch an author, that he is ftil living. 

_ r* .i _JT ..ta not OT 


If he 


flourilhed 


our eyes 

A 


books, but we fhould have hi: 
his fame be tarnilhed,. becaufe 
? Shall malignity make us ceaf< 


Neque enim debet 


operibus ejus obejfe 


An ft 


jloruijfet, non foil 

ejufd, 


- * i * 

vernm etiam imagines 
honor preefentis et gratia quafi fa- 


languefeet ? At hoc pravum malignumque ejl 


bominem admiratione digniffi 


quia videre , alloqui r audtre 


iplefti 


nec 


laudane tantum> vernm etiam amare contingit. 


Lib. i. -ep.. 16 


Section XXIV. 

(a) In the Dialogues of Plato, and others of the academic 
fchool, the ableft philofophers occafionally fupported a wrong 
hypothefis, in order to provoke a thorough difeuffion of fome 

important queftion*. 

fb ) Cicero was killed on the feventh of December, in the 

confullhip of Hirtius and Panfa, A. U. C. 711; before Chnft, 
. , From that time to the fixth of Vefpafian the number of 
years is exadly 117, though in the Dialogue faid to be 120. See 

f. xvii. note (e). 


6 


SeSiori’ 
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Section XXV. 

(a) See Plutarch’s Lives of Lyfias, LycUrgus, Demofthenes, 
and Hyperides. See alfo the elegant tranflation of the Orations 

of Lyfias, by Dr. Gillies. 

(b) For Quintilian’s opinion of Csefar’s eloquence, fee f. xvii. 
note (b). To what is there faid may be added the authority of 
Cicero, who fairly owns, that CaTar’s conftant habit of fpeaking 
his language with purity and corrednefs, exempted him from all 
the vices of the corrupt ftyle adopted by others. To that pohte- 
nefs of expreffion (which every well-bred citizen, though he does 
not afpire to be an orator, ought to pradife) when CaTar adds 
the fplendid ornaments of eloquence, he may then be faid to 
place the fineft pictures in the beft light. In his manner there 
is nothing mechanical, nothing of profeffional craft; his voice is 
impreffive, and his adion dignified. To all thefe qualities he 
unites a certain majefty of mien and figure, that befpeaks a noble 
mind. Ceefar autcm rationcm adhibens , covfuetudincm vitiofam 
d corruptam pur a et incorruptd confuetudine cmendat. ltaquc cum 
ad banc deg anti am verb or um Latinorum (qua etiamfi orator non 
fs, etJis ingenuus civis Rom anus, tamen nccejfaria ejt) adjungit 

ilia oratoria ornament a dicendi ; turn videtur tanquam tabulas bent 
pittas collocare in bono luminc. Hanc cum habcat pracipuam lau- 
dem in communibus , non video cui debeat cedere. Splendidam 

quamdam, minimeque vetcratoriam rationem dicendi tenet , voce , 
motu: forma etiam magnified ,, et generofd quodammodo. Be Cla¬ 
ris Oratoribus , f. 261. 

9 

For Cselius, fee f. xvii. note (c) ; and for Brutus, the fame 
fedion, note (d), 

3X2 (<) Servius 



V 
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(c) Servius Galba has been already mentioned, f. xviit 
note (a). Caius Laelius was conful A. U. C. 614; before the 
Chriftian sera, 140. He was the intimate friend of Scipio,. 
and the patron of Lucilius, the iirft Roman fatirift, See Horace?. 

lib. ii.. fat. i. ver. 71. 

♦ 

Quin ubi fe a vulgo et fcena in fecreta remorant ■ 

Virtus Scipiadte, et mitis fapientia Lseli, 

Nugari cum illo, et difcin£bi ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, foliti. 

When Scipio’s virtue, and of milder vein- 

When Lrelius’ wifdom, from the bufy feene 
And crowd of life, the vulgar and the great* 

Could with their favourite fatirift retreat, 

Lightly they laugh’d at many an idle jeft, 

Until their frugal feaft of herbs was dreft. 

Francis’s Horace; 


It is probable, that the harfh 


of Lucilius, durus compo 


rfi 


of antiquity 
et, cum Jint > 


X 

s ftyle was unpolilhed, and had much of the ruft 
Mullo tamcn vetujlior et horridior ilk quam Scipio, 
licendo varies voluntates , dele Bari mihi magis anti- 


paulo magis prife 


lilts. 


83 


Seffion XXVI. 

(a) For an account of Caius Gracchus, fee f. xviii. note (d)* 

(b) For Lucius Craflus, fee f. xviii. note (f). 


(c) The falfe tafte of Maecenas has been noted by the poets 

and. 
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and critics who flourifhed after his 
nefles are compared to the prim curl 
minate men tricked out their hair. 


His affe&ed pretti- 


who was himfelf 

tainted with affectation, has left a beautiful epiftle on the very 
queftion, that makes the main fubjeeft of the prefent Dialogue.. 
He points out the caufes of the corrupt tafte, that debauched the 

eloquence of thofe times, and imputes the mifehief to the dege¬ 
neracy of the manners. Whatever the man was, fuch was the 
orator. Talis 07-at,0 qnalis vita. When ancient difeipline. 
relaxed, luxury fucceeded, and language became delicate, bril¬ 
liant, fpangled with conceits. Simplicity was laid afide, and 
quaint expreflions grew into fafhion. Does the mind fink into, 
languor? the body moves reluctantly. Is the man foftened. 
into effeminacy ? you fee it in his gait. Is he quick and eager ? 
he walks with alacrity. The powers of the underftanding are- 

affeCted in the fame manner, 
ciple, Seneca proceeds to deferibe the foft delicacy of Maecenas, 
and' he finds the fame vice in his phrafeology. He cites a num¬ 
ber of the lady-like terms, which the great patron of letters con- 
fidered as exquifite beauties. In all this, fays he, we fee the man, 
who walked the ftreets of Rome in his open and flowing robe. 

Nonne Jlatim , cum hicc Icg'is , occurrit bunc ejfc , qui folut/s tuni- 

iv; What he has 


Havinsr 


n arbe Jempcr incejferit ? Sc 
of Maecenas is perfectly juft 


minifter are in this Dialogue called calamistri ; an alluflon 
borrowed from Cicero, who praifes the beautiful fimplicity of 
Cafars Commentaries , and fays there were men of a vicious tafte,. 
who wanted to apply the curling-iron , that is, to introduce the 
glitter of conceit and antithefls in the place of truth and nature.. 
Commentaries quofdam feripjit rerum fuarum , valde quidem pro - 
band os: nudi enim funt , et recli, et venujji , omni ornatu oration is^ 

a tanquam 
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tanquatn vefle, detraSlo. 
ilia CAL am 1ST MS imrerc. 


TES ON THE 

, Inept is gratum fortaffe fecit , qui 

Cicero De Claris Or at. f. 262, 




Who Gallio was, is not clearly fettled by the commen- 

, —of Gallio, 


tators. Quintilia 


1 


makes 


Annals 


who wrote a -1 # ,11 

f „ we find Junius Gallio, the brother of Seneca , but whether 

e'ithe’r of them is the perfon here intended, remains uncertain. 
Whoever he was, his eloquence was a tinkling cymbal. Qum- 
t'dian fays of fuch orators, who are all inflated, tunud, cortup< and 
jingling, that their malady does not proceed from a full 


from mere infirmity ; for 


As in bodies, thus in fouls we find, 


What 


Nam 


« corrupts, e< ,imuhs, * 


genere peccantes 


cerium habeo , non virium, fed infnmtatis vitas 


labor are : at corpora non 

tilian, lib. ii. cap. 3. 


robore , fed valetudine inflantur, 


Quin- 


Pliny declares, without ceremony, that he was alhamed 


W 

of the corrupt effeminate 


from 


He 


q mauc . - - 

fing-fong, and fays that nothing but muficai mftrum 

e added. Pudet referre, qux quam fraBi pronunagone 


Plaufi 


quibus quam teneris damrihus excipiantur 
fola cymbala et tympana illis cantias dcfunU Pliny, 
The chief aim of Perfius in his firft fatire is le\ 
bad poets of his time, and alfo the fpurious on 
vated their eloquence by anuthefis, far-fetche 


ac 


epift. 14* 


r\nintfi 
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points of wit, delivered with the fofteft tone of voice, and ridi- 
culous airs of affectation. 


'ur es, ait Pedio; Pedius quid ? Crimina rails 

.ibrat in antithetis j do£tus pofuiffe figuras 

.audatur. Bellum hoc ! hoc bellum ? an Romule ceves ? 

den’ moveat quippe, et cantet fi naufragus, aflem 

/- A 1 . * M ! jCin tvt 


cum 


x humero portes ? 


Persius* fat, i. ver- 85 


Theft, fays th* accufer, to thy charge I lay, 

O Pedius : what does gentle Pedius fay ? 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes. 

He lards with flourifhes his long harangue: 

>Tis fine, fay’ft thou : what, to be prais’d, and hang ? 

Effeminate Roman ! {hall fuch fluff prevail. 

To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail ? 

Say, fhould a fhipwreck’d failor fing his woe, 

Wouldft thou be mov’d to pity, and beftow 

An alms ? What’s more prepoft’rous than to fee 

A merry beggar ? Wit in mifery ? , Peesw*. 


fj) For Caflius Severus, fee f. xix. note (a). 

Gabinianus was a teacher of rhetoric in the reign of 
Vefpafian. Eufebius, in his Chronicon, eighth of Vefpafian, fays, 
that Gabinianus, a celebrated rhetorician, was a teacher of elo¬ 
quence in Gaul. Gabinianus , celeberrimi nomims rhetor, in Gallia 
docuit. His admirers deemed him another Cicero, and, after 
him, all fuch orators were called Cicerones Gabiniani. 



Se Elion XXVIII. 

In order to brand and ftigmatife the Roman matrons, 

who 


* 


r 
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9 


ofth 


See alfo 


who committed the care of their infant children to hired nurfes 
Tacitus obferves, that no fuch cuftom was known among the fa- 

7 - . _ r' n 1 r_ 

vages of Germany. See Manners 
Quintilian, on the fubjed of education, lib. i. cap. 2 and 3. 

4 

Cornelia, the mother of the .two Gracchi, was daughter 

_ • •i" r _ _J 


v) 

to the firft Scipio Africanus. 


Quintilian 


much of their eloquence to the care and inftitutions of their mo¬ 
ther, whofetafte and learning were fully difplayed inher letters, 

which were then in the hands of the public. 

_ __ « 


Nam Gracchorutn 


eloquently 


life accepimus Corneliam matrem , cujus 

docllfimus fermo in pofteros quoque ejl epifiohs tradit us. Quin t, 
lib. i. cap. 1. To the fame effed Cicero : Fuit Gracchus dill - 


puero dodlus 
Again, Cicero fays, we have read the 


from 


gentia Cornelia mains a 
De Claris Or at. f. 104. 

letters of Cornelia, the mothei of the 
appears, that the fons were educated, not lo much in the lap o 

their mother, as her converfation. Leglmus epjftolas Cornelia ?, 

malm Gracchorutn: apparet fill os nontam ingremto educatos, quam 

Claris Or at. f. 211. Pliny the elder in- 


fi 


matris. De 


jut "-— _ 

forms us that a ftatue was ereded to her memory, though ato 
the cenfor declaimed againft fliewing fo much honour to women, 


even in the provinces 


But with all his vehemence he could 


not prevent it in the city of Rome. Pliny, lib. xxxiv. f. 14. 




he mother of Julius C 

■logical'Table of /he Caft 


(d) For 1 
Ik of the Caji 


r* 


of 


Tacitus 
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Tacitus informs us that Julia Procilla fuperintended the educa¬ 
tion of her fon. See Life of Agricola, f. iv. 


XXIX 


U) Quintilian thinks the firft elements of education fo highly 
material, that he has two long chapters on the fubjea. He re- 

i i __4-Via t-inripic {nmiln he 


language of the nurfes 


and corred. Their manners are of great 


fpeak 


It is to them that the 


infant firft attends ; he liftens, and endeavours to imitate them. 
The firft colour, imbibed by yarn or thread, is fure to. M. 
What is bad, generally adheres tenacioufiy. Let the child there¬ 
fore, not learn in his infancy, what he mull, afterwards 
pains to unlearn. Ante omnia, nefit viliofus,firm mine,hue 

,norum auidem in his hand dubii prior ratio eft ; rO* 


Et 


percipimus ; nec lanarum colores , quibusftmpl 


Has primiim audiet puer ; harum verba effingere 


ejl , elui pojfunt 


ipfa magis pertinaciter 


font 


' A * — — m - a 

Non ajfuefcat ergo, ne dum infans quidern efl, ft 


dedifeendus ejl. Quint 


Plutarch has a 


difeourfe on the breeding of children, in which all miftakes 


and the beft 


of obfervation 


(b) Juvenal has one entire fatire on the fubjea of f 

Nil di&u feedum vifuque hrec limina tangat, 

Intra qua puer eft. Procul hinc, procul inde puellx 


Lenonum, et cantus perno&antis parafiti 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 


Sat. xiv. ver. 44 


3 


Y 


Vol. IV. 


Suffer 
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Suffer no lewdnefs, no indecent fpeech 
Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. 
Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 


"Who fmgs his drunken catches all the night, 
oys from their parents may this rev’rence claim. 


JuVENAt 


(0 


for 


and public fpeftacles of every kind, is often mentioned by 


Horace, Juvenal 


Seneca 

dif- 


- J w J -7 ' 

ferent theatres: tribus eodem tempore theatris vice pojiulantur . And 
again, the moft illuftrious of the Roman youth are no better than 

Haves to the pantomimic performers. OJlendam nobilijfi 

mancipia pantotnimoruni . Epift. 47 * ^ was ^ or 
Petronius lays it down as a rule to be obferved by the young 


reafon 


ftudent, never to lift himfelf 


factions of 


theatre; 


•Neve plaufor in feena 
redemDtus. hiftrionix addi&us 


It is well known, that theatrical parties diftraded the Roman 
citizens, and rofe almoft to phrenfy. They were diftinguilhed 
by the green and the blue. Caligula, as we read in Suetonius, 

attached himfelf to the former, and was fo fond of the charioteers, 
who wore green liveries, that he lived for a confiderable time 
in the ftables, where their horfes were kept. Praftna fadtioni 

ita addiBus ct deditus , ut ccenaret in Jlabulo ajjidue et manereU 
Life of Caligula , f. 55. Montefquieu reckons fuch party-divi- 

fions among the caufes that wrought the downfall of the empire. 

Conftantinople, he fays, was fplit into two factions, the green 

and the Hue ; which owed their origin to the inclination of the 

people 
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people to favour one fet of charioteers in the circus rather 
than another. Thefe two parties raged in every city throughout 
the empire, and their fury rofe in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants. Juftinian favoured the blues, who became fo elate 
with pride, that they trampled on the laws. All ties of friend- 
{hip, all natural affection, and all relative duties were extin- 
guifhed. Whole families were deftroyed ; and the empire was a 
l'cene of anarchy and wild contention. He, who felt himfelf 
capable of the moll atrocious deeds, declared himfelf a blue, 
and the greens were maflacred with impunity. Montcfquicu , 
Grandeur et Decadence des Rom dins, chap. xx. 


(d) Quintilian, in his tenth book, chap. 1, has given a full 

J 

account of the belt Greek and Roman poets, orators and hifto- 
rians ; and in b. ii. ch. 6, he draws up a regular fcheme for the 
young ftudent to purfue in his courfe of reading. There are, 
he fays, two rocks, on which they may fplit. The firft, by being 
led by fome fond admirer of antiquity to fet too high a value 


on the manner of Cato and the Gracchi; for, in that commerce, 
they will be in danger of growing dry, harfh, and rugged. The 
ftrong conception of thole men will be beyond the reach of ten¬ 
der minds. Their ftyle, indeed, may be copied ; and the youth 
may flatter himfelf, when he has contracted the ruft of antiquity, 
that he refembles the illuftrious orators of a former aee. On the 


other hand, the florid decorations and falfe glitter of the moderns 
may have afecret charm, the more dangerous, and fed uCtive, as 
the petty flourilhes of our new way of writing may prove accept¬ 
able to the youthful mind. Duo autem genera madime cavcnda 
fuefis pnto : unum, ne quis eos antiquitatis nimius admirator in 
Gracchorum , Catonifque , et aliorum Jimilium IcBionc durejecre vclit. 
Dr unt enim horridi atque jejuni. Nam ncque vim cor inn adhuc iu- 


o Y ■> 

a 1 “ 


/ elledlu 
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,dleau confequentur ; tt elocution', qua turn fine dubio eral optima, 

id xi q ^ h TESi i 

His practice, we may be iu , _ ; „ u , ; n ; r i a ted ii 

Under fuch a mafter the youth ot 


magtns 


tafte for eloquence, and 


poMon; but one man was no t equal-the ta* 


The rhe- 


on: uui unt - x « _ i 

and pedagogues of the age preferred the novelty and 


of the 


XXX 


(«) 


of the moft 


m E CLAR .S OratoRIBDs), Which has been fo often 
i UE - • alfo entitled trims : a 


courfe of thefe 


founded criticifm, and by its variety and elega 


always 


(i) 

time. 


Quintus Mucius Scsvola was the great 
time, tac p r lt i es j n a caufe before the 

c^tomv,*.. Craffus proved himfelf the beftlawyer among the 
CENTUMV Sca . vola the moft eloquent of the law- 

orators of tha y, Cratfus ; jurifperitorum 


yers, 


eloquentium juris peritiji 
'tijfiTnus Sccevola futaretur 


Claris 


f Sylla, A. U. C. 666 


of 


mc luiivtv j nrincmles of iurifprudence, attached 

aris j—^ 
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inftru&ing pupils, but, by converfing freely with all, who con¬ 
futed him, gave a fair opportunity to thofe, who thirfted after 
knowledge. Ego autem juris chilis Jludio , multum opera dabam 
9. Scavola, qui quamquam neminife ad docendum dabat , tamen, 
confulentibus refpondendo, Jludio/os audiendi docebat. De Claris 

Or at. f. 306. 


( c ) Philo was a leading philofopher of the academic fchool. 
To avoid the fury of Mithridates, who waged a long war with 
the Romans, he fled from Athens, and, with fome of the moft 
eminent of his fellow-citizens, repaired to Rome. Cicero was 
ftruck with his philofophy, and became his pupil. Cum pnnceps 

academia Philo , cum Athenienfium optimatibus, Mithridatico bello , 
domo profugijfety Romamque venijet , totum ei me tradidi, admira- 
bili quodam ad philofiphiam Jludio concitatus . De Claris Oral. 

f. 306. 


Cicero adds, that he gave board and lodging, at his own houfe, 
TOodotus the ftoic, and, under that mafter, employed himfelf 


particularly in the ftudy of 


confidered 


traded, clofe, and nervous. 


Eram cum Jloico Diodoto 


babitavijfet apud me , mecumque vixifet , nuper ejl domi 


tuus. 


A QUO, cum in aliis rebus , turn JludioJiffime in diakaicd 

quafi con trad a et adjlritta eloquentia putastda ejl. 


De 


Claris Or at. f. 309 


(d) Cicero gives an account of his travels, which he under¬ 
took, after having employed two years in the bufinefs of the 
forum, where he gained an early reputation. At Athens, he 
paired fix months with Antiochus, the principal philofopher of 
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HE 


of that able mafter 


[lie UiU clLauwn^ - 

refumcd thole abdrad fpeculations which he had cultivated from 
his earlieft youth. Nor did he negledt his rhetorical exercifes. 

^ M n -a 1 r\ . . ' 1.1, ^ C Y rv(/^t *1 TXfVl r» 


ailifted 

" -- # 

fkilful preceptor. H e patted fr 


country 


A1W y axx --- 

lived in conftant habits with Menippus of Stratomca; a man 
eminent for his learning; who, if tobe neither frivolous, nor un¬ 
intelligible, is the chandler of Attic eloquence, might be fairly 
called a difciple of that fchool. He met with mar" 


ttttchylus 


Zenocles of Adram) 


ttiiw -- * . - - . . v 

affiftance, he went to Rhodes, and renewed his fnendthip with 

* _ i 1 - 1 __ _ ul ^ 


Molo 


pleader in real caufes ; a fine writer, and a judicious critic, who 
could, with a juft difcernment of the beauties as well as the faults 
of a compofition, point out the road to excellence, and improve 
the tafte of his fcholars. In his attention to the Roman orator, 
the point he aimed at (Cicero will not fay that he fucceeded) 
was to lop away fuperfluous branches, and confine within its 
proper channel a ftream of eloquence, too apt to fwell above all 
bounds, and overflow its banks. After two years thus fpent m 
the purfuit of knowledge, and improvement in his oratorical pro- 

, T, 1-A ---• m.n Tr ( BlOLO) 


felfi 


ipcram (fi modo id confcqu't pctuit) lit minis i 
perflucntcs juvenili qiiadam dicendi impunitatc 


prim tret , ct quaff extra ripas diffluent es 


p 0 Jl , non modo exercitatior , Jed prop 


recepi me 

See Be 


Clat 


(') 


faid 


6 


lofophy 
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every 


But the 


lofophy, which, according to Quintilian, was divided into three 
branches, namely, phyfics, ethics, and logic. It has been men¬ 
tioned in this fedion, note (c), that Cicero called logic a con- 
traded and clofe mode of eloquence. That obfervation is fully 
explained by Quintilian. Speaking of logic, the ufe, he fays, of 

that contentious art, confifts in juft definition, which prefents to 
the mind the precife idea ; and in nice difcrimination, which 

marks the effential difference of things. It is this faculty that 

difficult queftion, removes all 

% 

ambiguity, clears up what was doubtful, divides, develops, and 

feparates, and then colleds the argument 
orator muft not be too fond of this clofe combat. The minute 
attention, which logic requires, will exclude what is of higher 
value ; while it aims at precifion, the vigour of the mind is loft 
in fubtlety. We often fee men, who argue with wonderful craft; 
but, when petty controverfy will no longer ferve their purpofe, 
we fee the fame men without warmth or energy, cold, languid, 
and unequal to the conflid ; like thofe little animals, which are 
brilk in narrow places, and by their agility baffle their purfuers, 
but in the open field are foon overpowered. Hac pars dialec¬ 
tic a , five illam dicere malimus difputatricem , nt ef atilis Jape et 
finitionibus , et comprehenfionibus , et feparandis qua fvnt difft 


cfolvendu 


et did, 


dividendo , illiciendo , 


nplicando ; it a fi totum fbi vindicaverit in foro certamen , objlabit 
clioribus , et feci as ad tenuitatem vires ipfa fibtilitate confumet . 


reperias quofdi 


difputando 


done dfcejferint , non magis fujjiccre in aliq, 
parva quadam animalia , qua in angujl, 


campo deprehenduntur . Qu 


Ethics 


indii- 
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re^te. 


Ethice 
[arum 


ejl accommodata 


fere 
reperiantur\ 


poteji , cujus non parte aliqua 
Lib.* xii. Unlefs the mind 


of knowledge 


of oratory 


Eloquence, fays 


flow like a ftream that is fed by 


Lord BolingbroKe, tnuu — - - on forne 

<-***■;“ X *.«« 

gaudy day, and remain dry tor the re 
o/' Patriotifm. 

With regard to natural phtlofophy, ,“ kuke in fen- 

fo truly fublime, that to omit it m this place 

favs he. the univerfe is conducted 

ice it follows that good men fhould g 0 '™ 1 ' e na 

Tanh. And if the foul of man is of coeleftial origin 
that we (hould tread in the paths of virtue, aU a pi 

--* notflaves to paffion, and the pleal 


fibility 


by 


of the 


—O 

of the world. 


1 Tublic orator, and demand all his eloquence. 


often 
Nam ft 


efpub 


lica. 


divina noft 


Juptatih, terreni corporis firvkndu 

traftabit orator t Quint, lib. xu. cap. 


f 


XXXI 


„ o Imc left a coueeuuu 

C‘> Qs' m,maD ’ “ Z Sen his opinion of all fuch per- 

fchool-declamatimis, but he g. ^ fcy confequel i C e, have 

tS f bit, which a real caufe 


formances. 


founded in reality 
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Is fidion. Omnis imitatio ficla eji; quo fit ut minus fanguin is ac 
virium declamationss habeant , quam orat tones ; quod in bis vet a, 
in illis ajjimulata materia efi. Lib. x. cap. 2. Petionius has 
given a lively defcription of the rhetoricians of his time. The 
confequence, he fays, of their turgid ftyle, and the pompous 
Dwell of founding periods, has ever been the fame : when their 
fcholars enter the forum, they look as if they were tranfported 
into a new world. The teachers of rhetoric have been the bane 
of all true eloquence. Hac ipfa tolerabilia ejfent , ft ad eloqucntiam 

ituris viam facerent: nunc et rerum tumore, etfententiarum vanif- 
fimo firepitu , hoc tantum proficiunt , ut quum in forum venerint , 

patent fe in alium terrarum orbem delatos. Pace vejira liceat dix - 
fie, primi omnium eloqucntiam perdidifiis. Petron. in Satyrico , 
cap. i and 2. That gay writer, who palled his days in luxury 

and voluptuous pleafures (fee his character, Annals , b. xvi. f. 18), 
was, amidft all his diffipation, a man of learning, and, at inter¬ 
vals, of deep refledion. He knew the value of true philofophy, 
and, therefore, direds the young orator to the Socratic fchool, 
and to that plan of education which we have before us in the 

prefent Dialogue. He bids his fcholar begin with Homer, and 
there drink deep of the Pierian fpring: after that, he recom¬ 
mends the moral fyftem, and, when his mind is thus enlarged, 

he allows him to wield the arms of Demofthenes. 

__Det prlmos verfibus annos, 

Msoniumque bibat felici pe£tore fontem : 

Mox et Socratico plenus grege mutet habenas 
Liber, et ingentis quatiat Demofthenis arma. 

(b) Cicero has left a book, entitled Topica, in which he 
treats at large of the method of finding proper arguments. This, 
he obferves, was executed by Ariftotle, whom he pronounces 

Vol.IV. 3Z the 
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the great matter both of invention and judgment. Cum omuis ratio 
diligens dijerendi duas habcat partes ; unam inveniendi , alte¬ 
ram JUDICANDI ; utrlufque prlncefs , a/ mihi quidem videtur , 
Arifloteles fuit. Ciceronis Tc/wtf, f. vi. The fources, from 
which arguments may be drawn, are called loci communes, 
COMMON PLACES. To fupply the orator with ample materials, 
and to render him copious on every fubjed, was the defign of the 
Greek preceptor, and for that purpofe he gave his Topica. 
Arifloteles adolefcentes , non ad philofophorum morem tenmter dif¬ 
fer endi, fed ad copiam rhetorum in utramque partem , ut ornattus et 
uberius did pojfet , exercuit; idemque locos (ftc enim appellat) quafi 
argumentorum notas tradidit ,, unde omnis in utramque partem tra- 
heretur oratio. Cicero, Be Oratore. Ariftotle was the moft 
eminent of Plato’s fcholars; he retired to a gymnafum, , or place 
of exercife, in the neighbourhood of Athens, called the Lyceum, 
where, from a cuftom, which he and his followers obferved, of 
difcufiing points of philofophy, as they walked in the porticos, of 
the place, they obtained the name of P eripatetics , or the walking 
philofophers. See Middleton’s Life of Cicero , vol. li. p. 537 * 

4to edit. 

(c) The academic fed derived its origin from Socrates, and 
its name from a celebrated gymnafum , or place of exercife, in the 
tuburbs of Athens, called the Academy, after Ecademus, who pof- 
feffed it in the time of the tyndaridz. It was afterwards pur- 
chafed, and dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks 
and exercifes for the citizens of Athens. It was gradually im¬ 
proved with plantations, groves and porticos for the particular 
ufe of the profelfors or mailers of the academic fchool; where 
feveral of them are faid to have fpent their lives, and to have 
reftded fo ftriflly, as fcarce ever to have come within the city. 

See 
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See Middleton’s Life of Cicero , 410 edit. vol. ii. p. 536 

and his followers, continued to refide in the porticoi 

• % 

academy. They chofe 


Plato, 
of the 


------The green retreats. 

Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 

Where oft inchanted with Socratic founds, 

Ilyfius pure devolv’d his tuneful ftream 

In gentle murmurs. Akenside, Pleas, of Imag. 


For dexterity in argument, the orator is referred to this fchool, 
for the reafon given by Quintilian, who fays that the cuftom of 
fupporting an argument on either fide of the queftion, approaches 
neareft to the orator’s pra&ice in forenfic caufes. Acadcmiam 
quidam utilffmam credunt , quod mos in utramque partem dijferendi 
ad exercitationem forenfum caufaruni proximo accedat. Lib. xii. 

cap. 
mic 

Horace fends his poet for inftru&ion: 

Rem tlbi Socratiac poterunt oftendere charts, 

Verbaque provifam rem non invita fequentur. 

Ars Poet. ver. 310. 

Good fenfe, that fountain of the mufe’s art, 

Let the rich page of Socrates impart j 
And if the mind with clear conception glow, 

The willing words in juft expreflions flow. 

' Francis’s Horace. 

(d) Epicurus made frequent ufe of the rhetorical figure, 
called exclamation; and in his Life, by Diogenes Laertius, we 
find a variety of inftances. It is for that manner of giving anima¬ 
tion to a difcourfe that Epicurus is mentioned in the Dialogue. 
For the reft, Quintilian tells us what to think of him. Epicurus, 

3 Z 2 he 


2. Quintilian allures us that we are indebted to the acade- 

% 

philofophy for the ableft orators, and it is to that fchool that 
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difmiffes the orator from his fchool, iince he advifes. 

Epicurui 


his pupil to pay no regard to fcience or to method. 
imprimis nos afi # dimittit, qui fugere omncm df.pl 


velocijjima jubet 


2 .' Metrodorus 
fay 


^ *'>•*** "7 - ^ ^ » 

was the favourite difciple of Epicurus Brotier . 
of the matter and the fcholar, with then heads jomed together,, 

was found at Rome in the year 1743* 


of notice, that, except the ftoics 
nee of language, argued ciofely a 


Arif- 


Quintilian proferibes the remaining feds of philofophe 
>, us he fays, placed his>»» bonum in bodily pleasure, 

J d therefore! could be no friend to the drift regimen of the 
accomplilhed orator. Much lefs could Pyrrho be of ufe, f.nce 
he doubted whether there was any fuch thing in *" ' nrff 
judges, before whom the caufe muft be pleaded, 
party accufed, and the fenate, were alike non-entit 
AriliiUusJimmum in mhptate corporis bonum fonens, ad hum 

J l . « v a A/irtpe 


To him the 


laborem adhortetur. 


pere partes ha 


toufi ? cm judices effe afud quos verba facial, el reum fro 
Latur, et fenatum, in quo ft dicenda fmtmtia, non Uqmbat, 


Quintil. lib. xu. cap 


XXXII 


0 ) We are told by Quintilian, that Demesnes, the great 


of Plato: Con ft at De 


uraiui UI Vivvw, - T>y 

moflbenem, principem omnium Gracia oratorum ded.Jc operam Pla- 

dni Lib. xii. cap. a. And Cicero exprefsly fays, that, if he 
ro i K ht venture to call himfelf an orator, he was made fo, not by 
the manufafture of the fchools of rhetoric, but in the walks of 


he Academy. 


Fateor me or at or an y Ji modo ft 


6 


cumque 
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mmqueftm , non ex rhetorum officials , fed ex Academia fpatus exti- 
ti(Te. Ad Brutum Orator , f. xin 


XXXIII. 


mere 


(a) The ancient critics made a wide diftin&ion between a 
facility of fpeech, and what they called the oratorical 


faculty. This is fully explained by Afinius Pollio, who faid of 
himfelf, that, by pleading at firft with propriety, he fueceeded fo 
far as to be often called upon ; by pleading frequently, he began 


to lofe the propriety with which he fet out ; and the reafon was, 
by conftant practice he acquired ralhnefs, not a juft confidence 
in himfelf; a fluent facility, not the true faculty of an orator. 
Commode agendo faftum efl, ut fape agerem .; fape agendo , ut 
minus commode ; quia fcilicet nimia facilitas magis quam facultas r 
nec fducia, fed temeritas , paratur. Quintilian, lib.: xii. 


Section XXXIV, 


the fpeaker, or in the copyifts. 


in Meflala, 

U. C. 614. 


year, \ 
twenty 


— » 

(f). Papirius Carbo, the perfon accufed, was 
. U. C. 634, and the profecution was in. the following 

ten Craflus exprefsly fays, that he was then one-and- 
Quippe qui omnium matunme ad publicas caufas acceffe - 
rjfque natus unum et viginti , nobiliffimum homme , 

mJ X _ _ ^ m « m I • • /• 


itjffimwn 


conful was another inftance of early pleading. 


74- 

He 


forum at the age of 


after 


tions of 


o * 

as it were in a mift. UndeviceJJi 


iforo capiy et nunc demum , quid prafl 


adhuc tamen per caliginem video. Lib. v. epift. 8. Quintilian 


relates, 
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relates of Czfar, Calvus, and Pollio, that they all three appeared 
at the bar, long before they arrived at their quteftorian age, which 
was fevett-and-twenty. Calvus, Ctfir, Pollio multum ante ?«#>- 
riam omm *Mm gravijima ju£cia fu/cefermt. Qumt. lib. xu. 

cap. 6. 

SeBion XXXV. 

(a) Lipfius, in his note on this paffage, fays, that he once 

thought the word fcena in the text ought to be changed to fcbola ; 
but he afterwards faw his miftake. The place of fiditious deck- 
mation and fpurious eloquence, where the teachers played a ridi¬ 
culous part, was properly called a theatrical fcene. 


(b) 


Craflus and Domitius iEnobarbus 


centers A. U. C. 662. Craflus himfelf informs us, that, for two 
years together, a new race of men, called rhetoricians, or maf- 

y • ° M_h’lll VlP thought fit 


^ — x ' m 

exercife his cenfonan authority 
a whole tribe from the city of Ror 


if youth from 


from 


Demg cuiuvmvu, out tv-- 0 ~ 

and the young mind from being confirmed in fhamelefs igno- 

• ii -i _- ma ft ers s % r\ i \ 1 Irl te*ac\\ f /Hid tillS 


ranee# riuuawiiy # _ 

being the only thing to be acquired on that ftage of impudence, 

< » 1 ia . T) ponfnr tllf TTHlCfllCI 


irj the bud. 


ty of a Roman cenfor to cruih the mifehief 

(ft diis placet) hoc biennio magijlri dicendi ex - 
•nfor ediElo meo fujluleram ; non quo (ut nefcio 


quos dicere aiebant) acid ingenia adolefc entium nollem , fed, 

i _ f • * 7 _ J_ TT^ t* m 1/1 An /*« 


\pudentiam. Hos 


pjflros nihil intelligebam pojfe doc ere, nift ut auderent 


Hoc 


iraderetur et cum impudentice Indus ejfet, putavi ejje cenfonsi 


ne 


* 
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ne longius id ferperet , providere. De Oral. lib. iii. f. 93 and 94. 
Aulus Gellius mentions a former expulfion of the rhetoricians, 
by a decree of the fenate, in the confulfhip of Fannius Strabo 
and Valerius Meffala, A. U. C. 593. He gives the words of the 
decree, and alfo of the edid, by which the teachers were banifhed 
by Craffus, feveral years after. See A. Gellius , Nodles Atticce, 
lib. xv. cap. 2. See alfo Suetonius, De Claris Rhet. f. i. 


(c) Seneca has left a colledion of declamations in the two 


perfuafive, and controverfial. See his Suas 


Whe. 


Alexander Ihould attempt the Indian ocean ? Whether 


fliould 


danger ? Whether Cicero, to appeafe the wrath of Marc Antony, 
fliould burn all his works ? The fubjeds in the fecond clafs an 


more 


pi ex. A prieftefs was taken prifoner by a 


of 


pirates, and fold to flavery. The purchafer abandoned her to 
proftitution. Her perfon being rendered venal, a foldier made 


offers of gallant 


She defired the price of 


force 


charms j but the military man refolved to ufe 
lence, and Ihe ftabbed him in the attempt. For this Ihe was 
profecuted, and acquitted. She then defired to be reftored to 
her rank of prieftefs: that point was decided againft her. Thefe 
inftances may ferve as a fpecimen of the trifling declamations, 
into which fuch a man as Seneca was betrayed by his own ima¬ 
gination. Petronius has defcribed the literary farce of the fchools. 

trained up in folly, neither 

U ' f ’ 

feeing nor hearing any thing that could be of ufe in the bufinefs 
of life. They were taught to think of nothing, but pirates 


there 


fhore 


manding fons to murder their fathers; the refponfes 


4 


demanding 
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demanding a facrifice of three, or more virgins, in order to abate 


an epidemic imuiwuw — - 

fenfe, are tricked out in the gaudy colours of exqmfite eloquence, 
foft, fweet, and feafoned to the palate. In this ridiculous boys- 
play the fcholar. trifle atvay their time ; they are laughed at in 

T J ~ i . .1 _1_ l vnlltn tuPV 


void of 


forum, and, ftill worfe 
do not forget at an advanced 


f w 

Ego adolefcentulos exijl, 


#111 IXUL Ivlilvt ui. w- 4 * -- w — j • 

fcholisfiultijjimosfieri, quia nihil « *, ?«* <>' f aut mi ™‘ 

aut vL,;.fid fra, as cum catenh in limrefiantes, et lyrannos edtta 

fcribentes, quibus imperen, film, ut patrumfuorum cap,la fr.sedan ,; 

Jed rejponfa in pefiilentid data, ut virgmes Ires aut fares mmolen - 
J J* J . if * - fa&aque qiicijt 


tur , fed 

fapavere et fefamo fparf 


° 

Nunc pueri in fcholi 


ridentur in fen ; et, quod utroque turpius efi, quod quifque perperam 


dfeity in fencblute conft 

and 4. 


Petron. in SatyricOy cap. 3 


(d) Here unfortunately begins a chafm 


f 


% * * 


tare 


* * * nihil humiky nihil abjeaum eloqui potcrat 


lal. The 

rein cogi- 

This is 


unintelligible. What follows from the words, magna eloquent,a 

palpably belongs to Maternus, who is the lait 


fait famnia 


of what 


fpeaker in the Dialogue. The whole 
loft. The expedient has been to divide the fequel between Se- 

* - .1 —1- WT <1VA 


Maternus 


Cimuuo 0.1XV* - J - - 

told, in the firft fedion of the Dialogue, that the feveral perfons 
prefent fpoke their minds, each in his turn affignmg different, 
but probable caufes, and at times agreeing on the fame. There 

1 . • « n 1_ Itln turn 


therefore, be no doubt but Secundus took 


courfe of the enquiry 


of 


Brotier is 


lv one, who has adverted to this circumftance. To fupply 
2 the 


r f 
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the lofs, as well as it can now be done by conjedure, that inge- 

5 - 14 /* 1 . A 


dged 


per to adopt what he has added. The thread of the difcourfe will 
be unbroken, and the reader, it is hoped, will prefer a regula 


r con¬ 


tinuity to a mere vacant fpace. The inverted commas in the 
margin of the text will mark the fupplemental part, as far as 


Original proceeds to the end of the 


logue. 


of 


fake of diftindion, with figures, inftead of the Roman numeral 


letters. 



SUPPLEMENT. 

S eft ion 1. 

(a) PETRONIUS fays, You may as well exped, that the 
perfon, who is for ever fhut up in a kitchen, Ihould be fweet 
and frelh, as that young men, trained up in fuch abfurd and ridi¬ 
culous interludes, Ihould improve their tafte or judgment. $«i 
inter here nutriuntur , non magis Jap ere pojjunt ^ quam bene olere , 
qui in cnlina habitant. Petronius, in Satynco , f. 11. 


Seftion 2. 


(*J 


formed 


and raifed to eminence, are here enumerated. Thefe are the 
requifites, that lead to that diftinguilhed eloquence, which is 
finely deferibed by Petronius, when he fays, a fublimc oral 


IV, 


4 A 


but 
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but fubtime within due bounds, is neither deformed with affec¬ 
tation, nor turgid in any part, but, depending on truth and 
fimplicity, rifes to unaffeded grandeur. Grand,,, et, ut da di- 
cam , pudica oratio , non efi maculofa , nee turgid a, fid naturah 
pulchritudine exfir git. Petronius, in Satyrico , f. 2. 

Seflion 3. 

(a) Matemus engaged, for hiinfelf and Secundus, that they 

would communicate their fentiments: fee f. xvi. In confe- 
ouence of that promife, Meffala now calls upon them both. 
They have already declared themfelves admirers of ancient elo¬ 
quence. It now remains to be known, whether they agree with 
Meffala as to the caufe, that occafioned a rapid decline j or, whe¬ 
ther they can produce new reafons of their own. 

ScElion 4. 

(a) Secundus proceeds to give his opinion. This is ma¬ 
naged by Brotier with great art and judgment, fince it is evident 

in the original text that Maternus clofed the debate. Accor ing 
to what is faid in the introduction to the Dialogue, Secun us 
agrees with Meffala upon moft points, but ftill affigns different, 
but probable, reafons. A revolution, he fays, happened in ite- 
rature ; a new tafte prevailed, and the worft models were deemed 
worthy of imitation. The emotions of the heart were fuppreffed. 
Men could no longer yield to the impulfe of genius. ey en¬ 
deavoured to embellifli their compofition with novelty ; they 
fparkled with wit, and amufed their readers with point, anti- 
thefis, and forced conceits. They fell into the cafe of the man, 
who, according to Martial, was ingenious, but not eloquent: 

Cum fexaginta numeret Caflelius annos; 

Ingeniofus homo eft : quando difertus erit ? 


Lib. vii. epig. 8. 

( 5 ) Enough, 
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(b) Enough, perhaps, has been already faid in tile notes con- 

'cerning the teachers of rhetoric ; but it will not be ufelefs to cite 
one pafllige more from Petronius, who in literature, as well as 
convivial pleafure, may be allowed to be arbiter elegantiarum. 
The rhetoricians, he fays, came originally from Afia; they were, 
however, neither known to Pindar, and the nine lyric poets, nor 
to Plato, or Demofthenes. They arrived at Athens in evil 
hour, and imported with them that enormous frothy loquacity, 
which at once, like a peftilence, blafted all the powers of genius, 


of 


Nondum umh 


tlcus doEtor ingenia delever at, cum Pindarus novemquelyrici Ho - 
mericis verfbus canere non timuerunt. Certc neque Platona, ncquc 

Demojlhcnem ad hoc 
ventofa ijlhcec ct cnormis loquacitas Athenas ex AJia commigravit , 

animofque juvcnum ad magna Jurgcntes veluti pejlilenti quodam 

fiderc ajftavit; Jhnulque corruptee eloquently regulajlctit el obtinuit. 

Petron. Satyr icon, f. 2. 


genus excrcitationis accejjijfe video. Nuper 


5 


(a) When the public tafte was vitiated, and to elevate and fu 
prife, as Bayes fays, was the new way of writing 


affe&ed 


o- ' • 1 r 

Menage fays, if all the books in the world were in the hre 


fo eaeerlv fnatch from the flames 


Plutarch. That author never tires him; he reads him often, and 

# % -- 

always finds new beauties. 


He 


not but there are admirable paflages in his works, but when 
brought to the teft, they lofe their apparent beauty by a clofe ex¬ 
amination. Seneca ferves to be quoted in the warmth ofconver- 

value in the clofet. Whatever be the 
4 A 2 fubjed:, 


fation, but is not of 




i 
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notes on the 


fubjeft, he wilhes to fhine, and, by confluence, his thoughts 


are too refinid, and often/#. Mawgrnm, tom. ... p. I. 


(M, 

N# 


Section 6 . 


( a ) 


Qu 


f a j j- ^- - 

tilian was his contemporary; he faw, and heard the man, and, 

— « I 1 . 1 ___ ^ /> n /l in / I rv !*Y1 PH? 


twenty 


in ici» Liio-ii. / y- - r i . . , i 

againft him. In the conclnfion of the firll chapter of his tent 
book, after having given an account of the Greek and Roman 
authors, he fays, he referved Seneca for the laft place, becau e. 


be 


enmity 


' -- J. X 

But the cafe was other wife. 


He 


the favourite of t 
ened the ruin of 


diffufe 


founder judgment 


He did 


wifli that Seneca 


fhould be laid af.de ; but he could not, in f.lence, fee him pre¬ 
ferred to the writers of the Auguftan age, whom that writer 
endeavoured to depreciate, con feious, that, having chofen a dif¬ 
ferent ftyle, he could not hope to pleafe the tafte of thofe, who 
were charmed with the authors of a former day. But Seneca 
was mil in falhion; his partifans continued to admire, thong 
it cannot be faid that they imitated him. He fell fhort of the 
ancients, and they were ftill more beneath their model. Since 

they were content to copy, it were to be wifhed that they a 
,_1.1.him. He plea fed by his defefts, and the 


herd of imitators chofe 
manner, and flattered the 


J 

They acquired 


• • 


VICIOUS 


nidiiuvi, ... , n 1 11 1 

But the truth is, they difgraced him. Seneca, it muftbe alloweu, 
had many great and excellent qualities; a lively imagination.; 

* n* 


8 


* 
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vaft erudition, and extendve knowledge. He frequently employed 
others to make refearches for him, and was often deceived. He 
embraced all fubjeds; in his philofophy, not always, profound, 
but a keen cenfor of the manners, and on moral fubjeds truly 

admirable. He has brilliant paflages, and beautiful fcntiments j. 

* 

but the expreffion is in a falfe tafte, the more dangerous, as he 
abounds with delightful vices. You would have wifiied, that 
he had written with his own imagination, and the judgment of 
others. To fum up his charader : had he known how to rate 
little things; had he been above the petty ambition of always- 
fliining ; had he not been fond of himfelf; had he not weakened 
his force by minute and dazzling fentences, he would have 
gained, not the admiration of boys, but the fuffrage of the judi¬ 
cious. At prefent, he may be read with fafety by thofe, who 
have made acquaintance with better models.. His works afford 
the faireft opportunity of diftinguifhing the beauties of fine writ¬ 
ing from their oppofite jvices.. He has much to be approved, 
and even admired: but a juft feledion is neceffary, and it is to 


be regretted that he did not choofe for himfelf. Such was the 
judgment of Quintilian : the learned reader will, perhaps, be 
glad to have the whole paffage in the author s words, rather 


eferred 


another book. Ex indnjlria Senccam , in 

! genere cloquentuz verfatum , dijliili , propter vulgatam falfo de 
ipmionem , qua damnare cum , et invifum quoque habere fu 


creditus. Quod 
fra Hum diccndi genus revocare ad ft 


ipt 


et omnibus vitiis 

Turn 


folus hie fere in manibus adolefcentium fait. Quern non equi- 
dem omnino conabar ex cuter c, fed potioribus praferri non finch am, 
quos Me non defiiterat incejfere , cum , diverfi fibi coif A us generis , 
placer efi in dicendo pop iis quibus illi placer cut, diffident.. Ama- 
hant autem aim magis , qtiam imitabantur ; tantumqiie ab Mo de¬ 


flu chanty 
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fluebant , quantum Me ab antiquis defcenderat. Foret own opt an - 

dim, pares , autfaltem proximos , * 7 // virofieri. Sed placebat prop - 
/fr / 0 /* «/w, rf */ t* fe quifque dirigcbat effingenda, qua poterat . 

Dainde cum Je jafiaret eodem modo dicere , Senecam infamabat. Cu¬ 
ius et mult a alioqui et magna virtutes fuerunt; ingemum facile et 

copiofum ; fiudu ; ^ V/o > ^ 

. ^7,»7r nn 'rhi/ t inauirenda auadam mandabat , decep- 


/ . 4 r> 

copiofum ; plurimum fudii 


,1V - 7 i * • * 7 •/ 

frattavit etiam omnem fere Jludiorum materiam ; in pbilo 

'J * • • • r rf _ X 71 /T- . 


/W,;« /arms cgregius tamcn vitiorum InfeHalor 


Mult a 


fenl entice ; mult a etiam morum gratia legenda ; fed 
nipta pleraque , atque eo perniciofjjima, quod abundat 


dulcibus vitiis . Vellcs eum fuo ingenio dixiffe , alteno jud/ao. Nam 
fialiqua contempfijet; ft parum concupifet,fi non omnia fua amaf- 
fet ■ fi rerum ponder a minutijfimis fentcntus non fregijfet , confenf 


J potius erudilorum , qucim puerorum amore comprobaretur . Verum 
fic quoque jam robufis , rf generefatis fir math , 


quod exercere poteji utrimque judi 


Malta enim (ut 


dixi J probanda in eo , mult a etiam admirandafunt; eligere modo 
fit, quod uiinam ipfe fecffet. Quintil. lib. x. cap. i. . Fron 

•/ ' ^ • a 1_ __* J! n Uin fn m i 


From this 


tu, unuo* ' fj J r V* r 4 

it is evident, that Seneca, even in the meridian of his fame and 

_ n j _i 4-T. q rrro r\ rl rnrnintnr of eloouence. The 


confidered 


nyvvWj vtuu - ^ # 

charge is, therefore, renewed in this Dialogue, with ftrid pro¬ 
priety. Rollin, who had nourifhed his mind with ancient lite- 


the Quintilian of 


the fame opinion of Seneca, who, he fays, knew how to play 
the critic on the works of others, and to condemn the ilrained 
metaphor, the forced conceit, the tinfel fentence, and all the 
blemiihes of a corrupt ftyle, without defiring to weed them out 


of 


fedion 


friend 
te (cl 


depravity of tafte, and with great 


^ — 

indeed, 
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indeed, elegance, traces it to its fource, to the. luxury and effe¬ 


minate manners 


florid 


fet of young fop 


iffuing from their toilette: Barba et coma nitidos , de capful 


affeded 


of a man. Non eft 


And yet, 


fitting 


the picture. 


He 


and 


♦ 

He preferred wit to truth and dignified 


funplicity 


with him better than 


furprife 


approbation of fober judgment. 


His 


head of the falhion, and 
Quintilian afcribes to him, he was, no dc 
contributed molt to the corruption of tafte 
Rollin’s Belles Lett res, vol. ‘l.furle Gout . 


with thofe enchanting vices, which 


and eloquence. See 
Another eminent cri- 
elegant tranflation of 
irk, entered fully into 


Quintilian,, has, in the preface 
the queftion concerning the decline of eloquence. He admits 

that Seneca did great mifchief, but he takes the matter up much 

^ _ « a r •. 1 

higher. He traces it to Ovi 


prevailed under 
falfe, but feducing charms of that celebrated poet 

undoubtedly 


of 


Ovid was, 
is wit knew 

no bounds' His fault was exuberance. Nefcivit quad bene 
ceftit relinquere , fays Seneca, who had himfelf the fame defed. 
Whatever is Ovid’s fubjed, the redundance of a copious fancy 

ftill appears. Does he be 


misfortunes 


paflion 


t, unlefs he is witty, he cannot be an objed of com 
Does he write letters to and from difappointed lovers l 


flows from fancy, and 

6 


He 
give* 
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<vives us the brilliant for the pathetic. With tliefe faults, Ovid 
had fuch enchanting graces, that, his ftyle and manner infeAed 
every branch of literature. The tribe of i mitators had not the 
genius of their mailer; but, being determined to fhtne in fptte of 
nature, they ruined all true tafte and eloquence. This is the 
natural progrefs of imitation, and Seneca was well aware of it. 
He tells ns that the feults and blemilhes of a corrupt ftyle are 
ever introduced by fome fuperior genius, who has nien to emt- 
nence in bad writing: his admirers imitate a vicious manner, 
and thus a falfe tafte goes round from one to another. Hac vitia 
anus aliquis induc'd, fub quo time eloquentia ejl: eaten imitcintur ; 

a alter alteri tradunt. Epift. u* Seneca, however, did not 

know that he was deferring himfelf. Tacitus fays, he had a 
genius fuited to the tafte of the age. Ingenimn amanum ct tern - 
poris ejus auribus accommodatum. He adopted the faults of Ovid, 
and was able to propagate them. For thefe reafons, the Abbe 
Gedoyn is of opinion, that Ovid began the mifchief, and Seneca 
laid the axe to the root of the tree. It is certain, that, during the 
remaining period of the empire, true eloquence never revived. 

Seffion 7. 

( a ) Hiftorians have concurred in taxing Vefpafian with ava¬ 
rice, in fome inftances, mean and fordid ; but they agree, at the 
fame time, that the ufe, which he made of his accumulated riches, 
by encouraging the arts, and extending liberal rewards to men of 

genius, is a fufficient apology for his love of money. 

* 

(b) Titus, it is needlefs to fay, was the friend of virtue and 
of every liberal art. Even that monfter Domitian was verfed 

in polite learning, and by fits and Harts capable of intenfe appli¬ 
cation : but we read in Tacitus, that his ftudies and his pretended 

love 
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love of poetry fenced as a cloak to hide his real chara&er. Sec 
Jiijiory , b. iv. f. 86. 


(c) Pliny the younger defcribes the young men of his time 
rufiling forward into the forum without knowledge 'or decency. 
He was told, he fays, by perfons advanced in years, that, accord¬ 


ing to ancient n 


"age, no young man, even of the fitft diftin&ion, 
appear at the bar, unlefs he was introduced by 
dignity. But, in his time, all fences of refpcfl 

and decency were thrown down. Young men fcorned to be iti- 


of confular 


troduced ; they forced their 


pofieflion of 


forum 


any 


kind of recommendation. At hercUle ante 


manoriam mcam (major 


m 

folcnt dicerc), ne iiobilijjh 


quidern adolefccntibus locus crat , nifi aliq 


nfulari producente 


pnlcherrimum opus celcbrabatur. Nunc refradis 


pudoris ct reverentia claujlris , omnia patent omnibus 


Nec indu- 


Jed irrum punt 


pift 


Section 8 . 

% 

(a) This want of decorum before the tribunals of juftice 
would appear incredible, were it not well attefled by the younger 
Pliny. The audience, he fays, was fuited to the orators. Mer¬ 
cenary wretches were hired to applaud in the courts, where they 
were treated at the expence of the advocate, as openly as if they 

were in a banqueting-room. Sequuntur auditores aEloribus fmiiles, 
conduEli et redempti mancipes . Convenitur in media bafdica , ubi tam 
palam fpor~tula quam in triclinio dantur. Plin. lib. ii. epift. 14. 
He adds in the fame epiftle, LaroiusLicinius firft introduced 
this cuftom, merely that he might procure an audience. Primus 
Pune audiendi morem induxit Largirn Ucmius , JoaElenus tamen ul 

auditores corrogaret. 

Vol. IV. 4 B 


(bj This 
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(h) This anecdote is alfo related by Pliny, in the following 
manner: Quintilian, bis preceptor, told him that one day, when 
he attended Domitius Afer in a caufe before the centumvin , a 
fudden and outrageous noife was heard from the adjoining court. 
Afer made a paufc ; the difturbance ceafed, and he refumed the 


of his difcourfe. He 


interrupted 


fecond and 


- 

third time. He alked, who was the advocate that occahoned 
fo much uproar ? Being told, that Licinius was the perfon, 
he addreffed himfelf to the court in thefe words : Centumvirs! 

all true eloquence is now at an end. 

* « A t f 


9 uin till a no y praceptore 


diffe mcmini: narrabat ille, AJfedlabar Domitium Afi 


cum apud 


centumviros diceret graviter 


(h 


genus erat J, audiit ex proximo immodicum infolitumque cla- 
admiral us reticuit ; ubi fdentium fabtum ejl , repeiit quod 


abruperat; iter um clamor , iter um reticuit; et pojl filentium, cm pit 


idem tcrtio. Novijimt 

Licinius 


diceret f 


ejivit , 


Refponfum 



.. Turn intermifa caufii, Centumfiri , inquit , hoc arts- 

7jcium perut. Lib. ii. ep. i 4 - Domitius Afer has been men- 

To what is there faid of him may be 


(d) 


added a fad related by Quintilian, who fays that Afer. 
old and fuperannuated, ftill continued at the bar, exhibiting the 

# j \ 1* •_ 1 /1_ ! a.L L! /v.T-1 ^ fi nfi 

decay of genius, and every 


pofTefTed. Hence men faid of him, he had rs 
dejijl : Malle eum defcere , quam definere. Quint 


xii. cap. II* 


fc) The men, who applauded for hire, went from court to 

court to bellow forth their venal approbation. Pliny fays, No 

longer ago than yefterday, two of my nomenclators , both about 

the age of feventeen, were bribed to play the part of critics. 

Their pay was about three denarii ; that at prefent is the price 

of 
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of eloquence. Ex judicio in judicium pari mercede tranfit 


Heri 


(habent fane cetatem eorum , qui nuper togas 


fumpferunt) ternis denariis ad laudandum trahebantur 
flat, utfs difertus. 


Tanti 


Lib 


(d) The whole account of the trade of puffing is related, in 
the Dialogue, on the authority of Pliny, who tells us that thofe 
wretched fycophants had two nick-names; one in Greek, 

2 o<po%Aas, and the other in Latin, L^ 
from fophos , the ufual exclamation of; 

Quid tam grande fophos clamat tibi turba togata; the Lai 

importing par aft cs , who fold their praife for a fuppe 
jam non inurbane Ho<foxA&ts vocantur ; iifdi 


; former 
Martial: 


r. Inde 
Latinum 


impofitum ejl 
que lingua m 


efcit indies fcedilas 


Lib. ifi. epift. 14 


Seftion 10. 


(a) 


of his 


¥ 

caufes before the centumviri ; b(ft he grew affiamed of 
the bufinefs, when he found thofe courts attended by a fet of bold 
young men, and not by lawyers of any note or confequence. But 
ftill the fervice of his friends, and his time of life, induced him 

to continue his pra&ice for fome while longer, left he fhould feem, 
by quitting it abruptly, to fly from fatigue, not from the inde¬ 
corum of the place. . He contrived, however, to appear but fel- 
dom, in order to Withdraw himfelf by degrees. Nos tamen adhuc 
et utilitas amicorum , et ratio cetatis , moratur ac retinet. Veremur 
enim ne forte non has indignitates reliquiffe , fed laborcm fugiffe vi- 


Jeamur. Sitmits tamen foliu 
defnendi. Lib. ii. epift. 14. 


eft gradati 



Seft ion 
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Se&ion 11 


(a) The. petfon h^re diftinguifhed from; the seft of the rhe* 

picians, is the celebrated Quintilian, of whofe elegant tafte and 


has given his character in two lines: 


fay a. word. 


Martial 


Quint.iliaiw, vagte. moderator fumme juvcntas, 

Gloria, Rowans, ; Quintiliane, togs. 


L.ib. ii. epig. 9,0. 


It is generally fuppofed that he was a native of Calagims (now 

Gafohorrajy a city in Spain, rendered, famous by the martial fp 


there ftood a fieg 


Voffius 


however 


tranflator mentioned fe<ftion 6, note (a) 


opinion, fince Martial does not claim him as his countryman 

fame writer fays, that it is (till uncertain when Quinttha 
u„,„ ™l lit- died : but. after a diligent enquiry, he I 


of 


■ Lit at uiw vui ^**v*.~ * -— — 

and, of courfe, when Domitius Afer diecHn the 


of Nero, A. U. C. 812, A. D. 59, that he was tlien two-and 


twenty 


His Inftitutions of an Orator 


fatf advanced 


Quintilian, as he himfelf fays, was 

The time of his death is no where men- 

It mu ft 

mnt from 


tioned, but it, probably, was under Nerva or Trajan. 

- - « ■ 11 .1 __ ^ /x«< y-v t 


pidemic vice of 



d. He 


blemiih 


work. 


of 


faid 


VVUia* - - 9 

ruling paflion ; but, in his eftimation, learning and genius are 

t-n honour. truth, and virtue. 


Seflion 
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SeStion 12. 


(a)* Mater-uus, without contradicting Meflala 
gives his opinion* viz. that, the decline of eloquen 


conftitution 


chiefly occafioned by the ruin of 
this he adds, another obfervation, which 


feems. to be founded; in truth, as we find that, fince the revi 
of letters, Spain has produced one Cervantes. ; France, ( 
Mqriere j. England, one Shakespeare, and one Milton 


3 


(aj Examples of fhort, abrupt, and even fublime fpeeches 
out of the mouth of Barbarians, might, if the oceafion required 
it- be produced in great abundance* 


Mr, 


humours of a peon,I 


1 

words. 


and. in epiftle cxiv. has 


himfelf on the fubieCt with acute reafomng and beautiful 


illuftration 


of 


cious critic* The remainder of this, and the whole of the follow¬ 
ing feCtion, ferve to enforce the propofimon of the fpeaker, viz. 
that Roman eloquence died with public liberty. The Supple¬ 
ment ends here. The original text is refumed in the next fee- 
tion. and proceeds unbroken to* the end of the Dialogue. 


Sc&ioti XXXVI. 


(a) When 


rt>- 


flame 


opening of 


ment. 


It has been obferved, and it will not be improper to re- 
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Dialogue, now proceeds to give another reafon, and, perhaps, the 
firongefi of all; namely, the alteration of the government from 
the old republican form to the abfolute fway of a fingle ruler. 


(b) The colonies, the provinces, and the nations that fubmit- 
ted to the Roman arms, had their patrons in the capital, whom 
they courted with afliduity. It was this mark of diftin&ion that 
raifed the ambitious citizen to the firft honours in the Rate. 
To have a number of clients as well at home, as in the molt im¬ 
portant colonies, was the unremitting defire, the Rudy, and con¬ 
stant labour of all, who aimed at pre-eminence ; infomuch that, 
in the time of the old republic, the men, who wifhed to be dif- 
tinguifhed patrons, impoverilhed, and often ruined their fami¬ 
lies, by their profufion and magnificence. They paid court to 
. the common people, to the provinces, and Rates in alliance with 
Rome; and, in their turn, they received the homage of their 
clients. See Annals , b. iii. f. 55. 


(c) We read in Quintilian, that oral tefiimony, and depofi- 
tions figned by the witnefles, were both in ufe in his time. Writ¬ 
ten evidence, he obferves, was eafily combated ; becaufe the wit- 
nefs, who chofe to fpeak in the prefence of a few, who figned 
his atteflation, might be guilty of a violation of truth with greater 
confidence; and befides, not being cited to fpeak, his being a 
volunteer in the caufe was a circumflance againfi him, fince it 
fhewed that he a&ed with ill-will to the oppofite party. With 
regard to the witnefs who gives his tefiimony in open court, the 

advocate has more upon his hands : he muR prefs him with 
quefiions, and in a fet fpeech obferve upon his evidence. He 

muR alfo fupport his own witnefles, and, therefore, mufi draw 
up two lines of battle. Maximus patronis circa tejlimonia fudor 

5 - eft. 
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eft. Ea dicuntur aut per tabulas ^ aut a prafentibus. Simplicior con¬ 
tra tabulas pugna. Nam et minus objiitijfe videtur pudor inter 
paucosJignatoreSy et pro diffidentid prcmitur abfentia. Tacit a pra- 
terea quadam Jignificatmie refragatur bis omnibus , quod nemo per 
tabulas dat tejlimonium , nift fua voluntate ; quo iftfo non ejftc ami- 
cum ei fe, contra quern dicit, fatctur. Cum prafentibus verb in gens 
dimicatio eft : ideoque velut dupUci contra eos , proque his , acic cou- 
ftigitur , adiionum et interrogationum . Quint, lib. v. cap. 7. 

Sedan XXXVII. 

(a) For an account of Mucianus, fee fedtion vii. note (c) ; 
alfo the Hiftory , b. ii. f. 5. Suetonius relates that Velpafian, 
having undertaken to reftore three thoufand brazen plates, which 
had perifhed in the conflagration of the capitol (fee the Hft. of 

Tacitus , b. iii. f. 71), ordered a diligent fearch to be made for 
copies, and thereby furnifhed the government with a collettion 
of curious and ancient records, containing the decrees of the 

fenate, ads of the commons, and treaties of alliance, almoft 
from the building of the city. Suetonius, Life ofVcfpaftan , f. 8 . 
This, with the addition of fpeeches and letters compofed by 
men of eminence, was, moft probably, the colledion publifhed 
by Mucianus. We may be fure that it contained a fund of in- 
formation, and curious materials for hiftory; but the whole is 
unfortunately loft. 

(b) The perfon intended in this place muft not be con¬ 
founded with Lucius Crafius, the orator celebrated by Cicero in 

the Dialogue De Oratore. What is here faid, relates to 
Marcus Craflus, who was joined in the triumvirate with Pompey 
and Csefar j a man famous for his riches, his avarice, and his 
misfortunes. While Csefar was engaged in Gaul, and Pompey 


in 
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Crafliis 


thians, his whole army was cut to pieces. 

7 « r 


He himfelf 


of being taken prifoner, but he fell by the fword 


enemy, 


His head was cut off, 


gold 


infufed 


his 


after 


Caput cjus recift 


be glutted with i 

report alum, ludi 


f 


Anrum ciihn kquiduTJi vi viElum otvs 


if am ef, ut cujus animus arferat aun cupidit 


Florus, lib. iii. cap. 11. 

intuit’ ' 1 11 n i C 1 

Cicero fays, that with flender talents, and a fmall Itock ot learn- 

*' 7 . - • nr' 1 •, _3 * -_ C\. a - 


corpus 


affiduity 


Medio critei 


maintain his rank in the lift of eminent orators. 
doBrind infruBus, .anguflius ctiam a naturd, labors et uidujlnd 
quod adhibebat ad obtinendas cat fas cur am ctiam ,, et gratiam 


principibus patronis aliquot annos fuit 


hujus oratione fc 


bjcBa, res compofita diligenter ; null us 



tamcn, ncque lumen ullum : animi magna 


parva 


fere ut fmiliter-, atquc uno .modo diccrentur. Cicei o s 


Be Claris 


f. 2%%, 


fe) Lentulus fucceeded more by his a<ftion than by real abi¬ 
lity. With a quick and animated countenance, he was not a 
man of penetration; though fluent in fpeech, he had no com¬ 
mand of words. His voice was fweet and melodious; his adion 
-graceful; and with thofe advantages he was able to conceal all 
other defeats. Cneius aulem Lentulus midlo majorem opinionem di- 
.cendi aBione faciebai, quam quanta in eofacultas erat ; qm cum ejet 
nee peracutus (quamquam et ex facie et ex vultu videbatur) nec abun¬ 
dant verbis, etfi fallebat in eo ipfo Jed vocefuavi et canard cdlcbat in 

Agenda, ut ea, qua deer ant, non defderancntur. Cicero, Be Clam 
& Orato- 
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Oratoribus , f. 234. Metellus, Lucullus, and Curio are men¬ 
tioned by Cicero in the fame work. Curio was a fenator of 
great fpirit and popularity. He exerted himfelf with zeal and 
ardour for the legal conftitution and the liberties of his country 
againft the ambition of Julius Casfar, but afterwards fold himfelf 
to that artful politician, and favoured his defigns. The calami¬ 
ties that followed are by the beft hiftorians laid to his charge. 

Lucan fays of him, 

Audax venall comltatur Curio lingua ; 

Vox quondam populi, libertatemque tueri 

Aufus, et armatos plebi mifcere potentes. Lib. i. ver. 269* 


And again, 


Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 

Gallorum captus fpoliis, et Csefaris auro. 

Pharsalia, lib. iv. ver. 819. 


(d) 


more 


his 


irpha 


his effects. 


of 


education, without the aid or advice of his tutors. He became 


fcholar of 


Under 


thofe matters his progrefs was fuch, that at the age of feventeen 


he was able to conduit a fuit againft his guardians. The young 
orator fucceeded fo well in that prelude to his future fame, that 
the plunderers of the orphan’s portion were condemned to re¬ 
fund a large fum. It is faid that Demofthenes, afterwards, re¬ 
leafed the whole or the greateft part. 


Voi.IV. 

14 
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S e Eli on XXXVIII. 

(a) The rule for allowing a limited fpace of time for the 
hearing of caufes, the extent of which could not be known, 
began, as Pliny the younger informs us, under the emperors, 
and was fully eftablifhed for the reafons which he gives. The 
cuftom, he fays, of allowing two water-glafies (i. e. two hour - 
glajfes) or only one, and fometimes half a one, prevailed, be- 
caufe the advocates grew tired before the bufinefs was explained, 
and the judges were ready to decide before they underftood the 
queftion. Pliny, with fome indignation, afks, Are we wifer than 

our anceftors ? Are the laws more juft at prefent ? Our anceftors 
allowed many hours, many days, and many adjournments in 
every caufe; and for my part, as often as I fit in judgment, I 
allow as much time as the advocate requires ; for, would it not 
be rafhnefs to guefs what fpace of time is neceflary in a caufe 

which has not been opened ? But fome unneceflary things may 
be faid ; and is it not better, that what is unneceflary ftiould be 
fpoken, than that what is neceflary ftiould be omitted ? And who 

can tell what is neceflary, till he has heard ? Patience in a judge 
ought to be confidered as one of the chief branches of his duty, 

as it certainly is of juftice. See Plin. b. vi. ep. 2. In England, 

there is no danger of arbitrary rules, to gratify the impatience of 

the court, or to ftifle juftice. The province of juries, fince the 

late declaratory ad in the cafe of libels, is now better under¬ 
ftood ; and every judge is taught, that a caufe is tried before him , 

not by him. It is his to expound the law, and wait, with tem¬ 
per, for the verdid of thofe, whom the conftitution has en- 

trufted. 

(b) Pompey’s third confulftup was A. U. C. J02 , before 

r Chrift, 
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Ghrift, 52. He was at firft foie conful, and in fix or fevea 
months Metellus Scipio became his colleague. 

(c) The centumviri, as mentioned f. vii. note (c) y were a 
body of men compofed of three out of every tribe, for the de- 
cifion of fuch matters as the prastors referred to their judgment. 
The nature of the feveral caufes, that came before that judicature, 
may be feen in the firft book De Oratore. 

(d) The queftion in this caufe before the centumviri was, 
whether Clufinius Figulus, the fon of Urbinia, fled from his poll 
in battle, and, being taken prifoner, remained in captivity dur- 
ing a length of time, till he made his efcape into Italy; or, as 
was contended by Afinius Pollio, whether the defendant did not 
ferve under two mailers, who pradifed phyfic, and, being dif- 
charged by them, voluntarily fell himfelf as a Have ? See Quin¬ 
tilian, lib. vii. cap. 2. 


StStion XXXIX. 


* 

(a) The advocates, at that time, wore a tight cloak, or man¬ 
tle, like that which the Romans ufed on a journey. Cicero, in 
his oration for Milo, argues that he, who wore that inconvenient 
drefs, was not likely to have formed a defign againft the life of 
any man. dpparet uter ejj'et injidiator ; liter nihil cogitaret mail: 


penulatus , una fedt 


uxor. 


Quid 


hortim non impeditiffimum ? Vejl, 


vehiculum 


dig 


orator at the bar. The bufmefs was tranfaded in a kind of chat 
with the judges: what room for eloquence, and that command¬ 
ing adion, which fprings from, the emotions of the foul, and 


4 C 2 


inflames 
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inflames every breaft with kindred pafflons ? The cold inanimate 
orator is defcribed, by Quintilian, fpeaking with his hand under 

his robe j mantim intra pallium continent* 

Section XL. 

(a) Maternus is now drawing to a conclufion, and, there¬ 
fore, calls to mind the proportion with which he fet out; 
viz. 'that the flame of oratory is kept alive by frefh materials, and 
always blazes forth in times of danger and public commotion. 
The unimpaihoned ftyle, which fuited the areopagus of Athens, 
or the courts at Rome, where the advocate ipoke by an hour- 
glafs, does not deferve the name of genuine eloquence. The 
orations of Cicero for Marcellus, Ligarius, and king Dejotarus, 

were fpoken before Csefar, when he was matter of the Roman 
world. In thofe fpeeches, what have we to admire, except de¬ 
licacy of fentiment, and elegance of didion ? How different 
from the torrent , tempejl , and whirlwind of pajjion, that roufed, 
inflamed, and commanded the fenate, and the people, againft 

Catiline and Marc Antony ! 

» • # • 

(b) For the account of Cicero’s death by Velleius Paterculus, 
fee f. xvii. note (c). Juvenal afcribes the murder of the great 
Roman orator to the fecond Philippic againft Antony. 

* 

poematamalo, 

Quam te confpicuae divina Philippics famae, 

Volveris a prima quae proxima. SlT. x. ver. 124. 

f 

I rather would be Maevius, thrafli for rhymes 
Like his; the fcom and fcandal of the times. 

Than the Philippic, fatally divine. 

Which is infcrib’d the fecond, Ihould be mine. 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

What 


* 
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What Cicero fays of Antonius, the celebrated orator, may be 
applied to himfelf: That head, which defended the common¬ 
wealth, was £hewn from that very roftrum, where the heads of lb 
jnany Roman citizens had been faved by his eloquence. In bis 
ipfis rojlris , in quibus ille rempublicam conftantifmc conful defen- 
derat, pojitum caput iilud fuit , a quo erant muliorum civimn capita 

fervata. Cicero De Oratore, lib. iii. f. i o. 

Section XLII. 

fa) The urbanity with- which the Dialogue is condudec, 
and the perfed harmony with which the fpeakers take leave 

of each other, cannot but leave a pleafing imprcffion on the 
mind of every reader of tafte. It has fome refemblance to the 

conclufion of Cicero’s Dialogue De Natura Deorum. In 
both trails, we have a fpecimen of the politenefs with which 
the ancients managed a converfation on the mod inteiefting fub- 
jeds, and by the graces of ftyle brought the way of inftiuding 
by dialogue into falhion. A modem writer, whofe poetical 

genius cannot be ton mneb admired, choofes to call it a frippery 
way of writing. He advifes his countrymen to abandon it alto¬ 
gether; and this for a notable reafon: becaufe the Rev. Dr. 
Hurd (now Bilhop of Worcefter) has Ihewn the true ufe uf it. 
That the dialogues of that amiable writer have an intrinfic value, 
cannot be denied : they contain a fund of refiedion ; they allure 
by the elegance of the ftyle, and they bring us into company 
with men, whom we wilh to hear, to know, and to admire. 
While we have fuch converfation-pieces, not to mention others 
of the fame damp, both ancient and modern, the public tafte, it 
may be prefumed, will not eafily be tutored to rejed a mode of 
compofition, in which the pleafing and the ufeful are fo happily 

blended. The prefent Dialogue, it is true, cannot be proved, 

beyond 
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beyond a controverfy, to be the work of Tacitus; but it is alio 
true, that it cannot, with equal probability, be afcribed to any 
other writer. It has been retained in almoft every edition ot 
Tacitus • and, for that reafon, claims a place in a tranflation, 
which profeffes to give all the works of fo fine a writer. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE Author of thefe volumes has now gone through the 
difficult talk of tranflating Tacitus, with the fuperadded labour 
of fupplements to give continuity to the narrative, and notes to 
illuftrate fuch paflages as feemed to want explanation; but he 
cannot lay down his pen, without taking the liberty of addreff- 
ing a few words to the reader. As what he has to offer, relates 
chiefly to himfelf, it fiiall be very fhort. He has dedicated 
many years of his life to this undertaking; and though, during 
the whole time, he had the pleafure and the honour of being ac¬ 
quainted with many gentlemen ot talte arid learning, he had no 
opportunity of appealing to their opinion, or guiding himfelf by 
their advice. Amidft the hurry of life, and the various purfuits, 
in which all are engaged, how could he hope, that any one 
would be at leifare to attend to the doubts, the difficulties, and 
minute niceties which mult inevitably occur in a writer of fo 
peculiar a genius as Tacitus ? He was unwilling to be a trouble- 
fome vifitor, and, by confequence, has been obliged, throughout 
the whole of his work, to truft to his own judgment, fuch as it is. 
He fpared no pains to do all the juftice in his power to one of 
the greateft writers of antiquity; but whether he has toiled with 
fruitlefs induflry, or has in any degree fucceeded, muff be left to 

the judgment of others. 


He 
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He is now at the end of his labours, and ready, after the ex-. 

t 

ample of 

Italiam! Italian! But whether he is to land on a peaceful fhore j 
whether the men, who delight in a wreck, are to rufh upon him 

with hoftile pens, which in their hands are pitchforks; whether 
his cargo is to be condemned, and he himfelf to be wounded* 
maimed, and lacerated, a little, time will difcover. Such critics 
will a<£t as their nature prompts them. Should they cry havoc , 
and, let Jlip the dogs of war , it may be faid, 

Quod genus hoc hominum, quxve hunc tam barbara morera 
Permittit Patria ? Hofpitio prohibemur arenas5 
Bella cient, primaque vetant confiftere terra. 

This, they may fay, is anticipating complaint; but, in the word 
that can happen, it is the only complaint this writer will ever 
make, and the only anfwer 

It is from a very different quarter that the tranflator of Tacitus 
waits for folid cxhiclfm. Tlie men, as Pliny obferves, who read 

with malignity, are not the only judges. JSIeque enim foil judicant y 

qai maligne legunt. The fcholar will fee defe&s, but he will 

pronounce with temper: he will know the difficulty, and, in 

fome cafes, perhaps the impoffibility, of giving in our language 

the fentiments of Tacitus with the precifion and energy of the 
original; and, upon the whole, he will acknowledge that an 

attempt to make a confiderable addition to Englifh literature, 
carries with it a plea of fome merit. While the French could 
boaft of having many valuable tranflations of Tacitus, and their 
moft eminent authors were ftill exerting themfelves, with emu¬ 
lation, to improve upon their predeceffors, the prefent writer faw, 

with 


they will ever receive from his pen. 


Montefquieu, to cry out with the voyager in Virgil, 
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■t, that this country had not fo much as one ttanttat^n, 

without difeuft, by any perfon acquainted 


and ftrua«re 


9 

To fupply the 

* 


deficiency has been the ambition of the tranflator 


He 


fmifhed, ardour fub- 


verea vviui aiuuu*, -— 7 - 

rides, and doubt and anxiety take their turn. Whatever 


of having employed 


fair 


For the reft, he fubmits 


fluftied 


fear 


decifion, which, from 


occafions, he has reafon to perfuade himfelf will 


be founded in 


candour, 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 



